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THE VALLEY OF HUMILIATION. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Narross, like individuals, have their valleys of hu- 
mnitiation. Taese are unavoidable in the path of 
homan progress, whether moving in masses or one 
by one. 

Oid John Bunyan said that few knew how to 
descend into this valley with good grace, and many 
were sorely bruised and wounded in the attempt, yet 
once fairly down there, he also observed that the air 
was soft yet invigorating, aad that many wholesome 
herbs and flowers grew nowhere else. 

This present season is the valley of humiliation to 
us the American nation, and let us try to make the 
best of its invigorating air, and take a botanical 
survey of i's healing herbs. 

In the first place, let us take quietly and in good 
part the scoffs and jeers of that portion of the world 
who are waiters on success, and of course ready 
to peunce down like vultures on anything wounded 
or for the time disabled. 

A defeat is useful to a nation just as it is to an in- 
dividual, in enabling them to discern spirits. It is 
werth something to an individual in a great and dif- 
ficult enterprise to find out how few real friends he 
has among the many that flatter and sue in his pros- 
perity—in fact, noth'ng is better for a man than to have 
his threshing floor thoroughly winnowed of all false 
friencs and false trusts, and then set himself soberly 
to see what is to be done with the small quantity of 
geod wheat that remains. 

We should laugh to see a wretched individual curs- 
ing the winds and beating the air because it whi:led 
se much of his seeming stores from him. The wind 
does not make the chaff; it only shows how much 
there is; and all the wheat is left that ever there 
was. 

Our defeat bas shown us that we have bitter 
enemies in England—that our actions are to be re 
ported there by one disposed to make the very mos’ 
of every weakness and defect. Let us accept the 
fact, and pass on. But it has shown us also that we 
have friends in England, who have sense enough to 
use their own eyes and ears in our case, and who 
very naturally distrust the reports of a correspondent 
who, by his ewn confession, knew nothing of a ba‘tls 
but the fleeing part. The Star, which represents a 
thriving, high: principled mercantile class— Tre Lon- 
don Daily News, whose circulation and tnflueoce are 
growing fas’er than those of The London Tunzs— 
speak on this subject with common sense and con- 
mon intelligence, and, what is better, with the gener- 
osity which has always been a part of our pride ia 
eur conceptions of Anglo Saxon nature. 

There is more that Americans ovght to dwell on in 
a few noble and comprehensive sentences of Joha 
Bright’s late speech, than in all the sneers and taunts 
of The Times together. Fur Joha Bright represents 
@ power and opinion in Evgland greater than that of 
The Times, and an opinion of weight in this case 
because coming from the manufacturing interests of 
England. Noihing dees more harm as relates to the 
good feeling between these two great countries, than 
to take The London Times as an exponent of the 
general Koglish feeling. The Times is a power in 


——the influence of vast present wealth, which ena»les 
it te command the highest class of literary talent. 
Everybody reads what it says—everyboly is curious 
te know what it will say, bat its dicta as often give 
effense in England as in this country. It is looked 
upon as a handsome and powerful Ishmael whose 
hand is against every man's—yet an Ishmiel wiao 
may be conciliated in Oriental fashion by a timely 
giving ef gifts. 

We can scarcely illustrate the matter better than 
by referring to a paper situated very much in the 
same way with regard to the American conmuiity 
—namely, The New York Herald. In Earope, 
wherever one travels, if one asks for an Americin 
paper, ene is presented with a New York Herald— 
it is m every coffee-room from one end of the Con i 
nent do the other—and a majority of foreigners rega'd 
it as the exposition of American character and feelin: 
as much as we regard The London Times as 
expressive of that in England. It is difficult some- 
times to make a foreigner understand why it is not to 
be accepted as such, especially when we confess that 
it is very wealthy—that its circulation counts by 
milliens—that in some respects its news and finan- 
cial departments are so condacted as to make it 
almost a necessity for men in active life to be 
acquainted with its contents. For all that, we all 
deny that The New York Herald, powerful as it is, 
represents the American nation; and the better and 
more thoughtful class of the English in like manner 
repudiate The Times. Both are great and most 
uLscrupulous powers in their respective countries— 
and et present we should think were trying to outvie 
each other in the amiable task of breeding ill-will 
between two corsanguineous nations. 

The course The Times is at present pursuing 
toward America is exactly similar to that pursued 
toward Italy during all those critical months after 
the peace of Villafranca, when that noble people were 
cempelied to months of enforced inaction, and of 
course had nothing to do but stand scill and take all 
the taunts which an English newspaper could shower 
on them. The Times kept its correspondent in 
Ttaly—an Italian, who knew every weak point, every 
wound, every sore, in that noble nation, whose 
wounds and weaknesses were only the cramps and 
gxilings of the tyranny which had blinded and bound 
ker so long. 

Week after week The Times was filled with letters 
ingeniously exposing and turning and shifting in 
various lights all that should have been sacredly 
ignered by people with any decent amount of com- 
men generosity. We were told of the stupidity of the 
Italian peasantry, and how they felt not a particle of 
interest in the struggle that was pending—of the 
fiivolity of the upper classes, with choice seasonings 
ef scsndelous insinuations. Did the patrietic citi- 
zens of Florence give balls to replace those of the 
Ducal court, so that confectioners, and hackmen, 
and milliners, and artisans might not starve in a 
change of government?—fo:thwith The Times was 
eut upon them with moral brow, regretting the 
uncenquerable levity of a nation that could dance 
when its liberties were hanging in even scales. Did 
they exercise any prudent care that the emissaries 
of the Grand Duke should not annoy the people and 
get up needless tumalts?—then The Times saw in 
the Italians a nation utterly incapable of understaad- 
ing Anglo-Saxon principles of liberty of speech and 
of the press, ete. Tien there were columas on 
*elumns devoted to showing how Ftalians were not 
Erglishmen, and never would learn to do things as 
Er glishmen did, and of course were unfit to have 
any free government or do anything but make 
Mesaics and keep cheap boarding-houses fir the 
recreation of that august nation when traveling. 

Never was anything more impressive, more subl'me, 
than the lordly patience with which that glorious 
nation waited her appointed season in her valley of 
humiliation, till the time came for her to step forth a 
beautiful crowned queen into the army of nations. 

Cavour, Ricasoli, and Garibaldi had something 


else to do than ‘ 
I me mind The London Times, and the 
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“But as we were allowed of God te be put in Trust with the Gospel, even so we speak, not as pleasing Men but God, which tricth our Mearts.” 
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sneers when they rose en masse and asserted their 
liberties. The only effect produced by these sarcas‘ns 
of The London Times was to intensify that unpopa- 
larity of the English people in Italy which accom- 
penies every Engiish traveling carriage like its shadow 
in all countries of Europe. 


Now so far as the real, sterling heart of Eagland is 


concerned, the aggravating course of The Times did 
her great injustice. A perusal of the diplomatic cor- 
respondence of Great Britain from the peace of Viila- 
franca, wi)] show a steady, gentlemanly, judicious, 
friendly inflvence exercised by the British Cabinet in 
the counrels of Europe in favor of Italy, which perhaps 
had no small effect in backing up the courage and 
bravery of her people during tneir period of trial. 

But the English have, above all other nations, the 
faculty of making themselves detested while doing 
real services. When they went to Spain to help the 
Spanish nation against the French, it was said that 
the Spaniards, with one accord, liked the French aad 
bated the English, notwithstanding they were nomi- 
nelly fighting the cne and protected by the other. 

Let us have the magnanimity, therefore, to separate 
The London Times from Evgtand, and not make a 
whole really brave and generous country responsible 
for a style of writing which has become too contempt- 
ible to be replied to other than as the Italians did~ 
by brave deeds coming in their time. 

What eartbly matter is it to us whether a newspa- 
per reporter asserts that there were no bayonet 
charger, and no masked batteries, and no cavalry 
charges, in a battle which he saw only with his back? 
What matter if in his next he draft still further on 
bis “character,”’ and says there was no Manassas 
Gap, and no Southern army, and no Jeff. Davis, aad 
ro Southern Confederacy—that the whole is a myth 
of the excited American brain ? 

We have seen already that the English public have 
their own opinion of such statements, and we can afford 
to have ours, and we can balance the frothy, ill-con- 
sidered utterances of The Times by multitudes of 
English utterances which are worthy of a great na- 
tion. 

We have no fault to find with our present diplo- 
matic relations with the old country. Lord Palmer- 
ston has said not a word as yet that we could com- 
plain of—all has been fair and prover, and oar Amer- 
‘cen minister reports himself entirely satisfied. 

Let us then trouble ourselves no more about England. 
AJl that is really worth having there will in time un- 
derstand us if we uncerstand ourselves, and will be 
tiue to us if we are true to ourselves. If we do not 
be]p ourselves, nobcdy can help us ; not the best dis- 
posed, the most sympathetic, the most friendly of for- 
eign nations. 

Let us look at our defeat for a moment Godward, 
and ask if there be not a meaning in the sudden panic 
which was sent into our armies as real as whea the 
armies of Israel fled before those Canaanites they 
were sent to destroy. 

Let us look to the Achans in our camp who hide 
the wedge of gold and the Babylonish vest in their 
tents. 

Has there been no secret cleaving to the accursed 
thing which is the cause and sum and soul of the 
whole war? 

While slavery was hemmed in by constitutional 
limits, and protected by laws, so that we could not 
over'hrow it without fighting against law and de- 
stroying government, our course was one of strict 
moral influence alone. But these ilave states have 
forsworn the Government end fSp'¥iated the jaws 
which protected them in their 2] gotten gains. Way 
nt use the opportunity to break every yoke? 
Why not do it openly, bravely, and martialiy—nvt 
like lawyers or politicians, bat like soldters? Pro- 
CLAIM LIBERTY THROUGH ALL THE LAND TO ALL THE IN- 
HABITANTS THERECF. Let the President of the United 
S ates proclaim that all men shall hereafter be declared 
free and equal, and that the services of ali shall be 
accepted without regard to color. Some are snocked 
at black regiments—they are shocked too late. Tae 
question is not, Shall there be black regiments ? but, 
Shall they fight on our side or the side of our ene- 
mies? One of the returned Massachusetts men tes- 
tifies to having fought with a company of black sol- 
diers in the Confederate army, and they fought like 
tigers. Perhaps they fought under promise of eman- 
cipation—for that very freecom which we had power 
to give them, and did not give. We may rest assured, 
if we delay till we alienate the blacks, that the enemy 
will find means to turn them against us as effectively 
as they have cone hitherto. Who dug the trenches 
and raised the masked batteries before which so 
mary No thern men lie dead? Tue negroes. Why 
were the Seuthern forces fiesh and ours weary ? Taey 
had the negroes to do their hard work. We have 
then no choice but to conquer with the negroes—to 
conquer by @ glorious ac: of generosity and jastice 
that shell make our cause go by acclamation through 
the world—or to fall under the very hoof of the men 
wkose wrongs we would not right, and whom God 
will justly make our punishers. 

The poor blind Samson in our land is still an aw- 
ful and a fateful power—and all the horoscope of our 
destiny is affected by him. Let every one poader 
this. Now is the time—the accepted time. Nuw 
emarcipation can be given as a gift—by-and-by it 
will seem to be wrung out as a cowardly expedient. 
Let the people petition the Government—let them 
d+«mand that this mighty weight shall be cast into 
our scales now. H. B. 8. 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE. 


1. 
Rep Cypress! Thee I pluck to-day. 
All flowers have meaning, poets say. 
The legend of thy leaf 
Is Death, the Grave, and Grief. 
Thou growest for the sake 
Of all the hearts that break " 
But since so many hearts have bled 
Thy flower hath turn’d blood-red, 
Thee on my breast I wear 
For now a heart bleeds there. 





i. 
Wnuits Rose! Why pluck I not the red? 
The red rese speaks of love: 
—And love I not my dead? 
What speaks the white rose of ? 
Despair! Love’s last despair! 
This is the load I bear; 
So I the white rose wear. 


1i. 
Bive Hareser_! Mute the knell 
Of thy soft bell, 
Yet each breath shakes it, as in toll 
Of some departed soul. 
Grief is thy second name; 
Grief bendeth down thy head; 
Grief boweth mine the same ;— 
Who grieveth not for some one dead? 
Grief’s flewer I wear upon my breast; 
Grief is my heari’s lone guest ; 
—But never yet was grief unblest! 
So every weeper hath confess’d: 
—So hath my heart its rest. 
TuEopore TILTON. 





A co-workER with Miss Dix in the hospitals of our 
weunded soldiers informs us that no gifts are more 
useful in the hespitals than crutches. Miss Dix’s 
store-room lacks a sufficient supply of these necessary 
articles for the lame. Adams’s Express, as we are in- 


formed, will forward any such gifts to Washington 





ple took the best way of disposing of its 


free of expense. 





A HOME IN THE THURINGIAN FOREST. 
Ne. HL 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Jury 6, 1861. 

Within a mile of our cottage is the castle of Rein- 
hardisbrupn, one of ihe summer residences of Ernst 
II., the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Asa 
specimen of landscape gardening, the surrounding 
park is unsurpassed by any similar spot on the Con- 
tinent. The castle is buiit oa the ruins of a former 
Benedictine monastery, which owed its foundation to 
one of the most romantic passages of Thiiringiao 
history. The first landgrave of Thiiringia was Lud- 
wig the Bearded, who, in the first haif of the eleventh 
century, built the castle of Schauenburg, (just beyond 
the Woif-steep, and almost visible from my window,) 
and made himself master of all the region rouad 
about. His eldest son Ludwig succeeded to the title 
and possessions. The latter was a stal vart, hand- 
some fellow, and it is perhaps comprehensible that 
Adelheid, wife of the Count Palatinate of Weissen- 
burg, should have loved him, in preference to her 
husband. Unfortunately fur both, the passion was 
mutual, and a quarrel, purposely brought on, resulted 
in the death of the Count Palatinate, at the hands ot 
his wife’s lover. 

A year afterwards the guilty pair were wedded, 
but the matter having come to the ears of the Em- 
peror, Henry IV., he ordered the landgrave to be ar- 
rested. The latter refused to obey the mandate, but 
was finally taken by stratagem and confined in the 
fortress of Giebichenstein, near Halle. Here he re- 
mained two years and eight months, waitiag for 
trial. (Justice appears to have been as slow, if not 
as blind a divinity, then, as now!) Finally, weary of 
the long confinement, he pretended to be mortally 
sick, and was allowed to see a servant who was to 
bear his last message to his wife. The servant, how- 
ever, received orders to bring the landgrave's white 
horse, The Swan, to the meadow below the castle, on 
a certain day. When the time arrived, the landgrave, 


who continually complained of cold and was wrap- | 


ped in thick mantles, tottered to the window as if to 
take a last look at the eun. The six knights who 
guarded him were absorbed in a game of chess. Tie 
castle was built on a rock, overhanging the river 
Saale. The prisoner, with a ery of “ Holy Virgin 
Mary, save thy servant!” leaped from the window. 
The manfles spread out, broke the force of the fall, 
and he descended safely a hundred feet into the 
water. A fishing-boat, purposely in waiting, picked 
him up, and in a few minutes afterwards he was on 
the back of the Swan, speeding homewards. 

For this daring feat he received the name of Lud- 
wig the Leaper, by which he is still known in Ger- 
man history. 

Notwithstanding the matter was finally compro- 
Inised, and the landgrave was allowed to retain his 
possessions, neither he nor his wife were happy. They 
had conscience enough to be troubled by the remem- 
brance of their crime: and so it happened once, on 
a Good Friday, that sdelheid placed dishes of fow! 
and game before her husband. Whereupon, he mar- 
veling that she should exp*ct him to sin in this man- 
ner, she answered : “‘ Should ¢his sin be worth con- 
sidering, in comparison with that other sin whereof 
we have not yet repented?” Both wept, and con- 
sulted as to what penance was proper. The result 
was a journey to Rome. The’ Pope promised them 
eomplete absolution, provided the landgrave should 
tuild and richly endow a monastery, and his wife, In 
lke manner, establish a nunnery. The former re. 
turned to his home in the Schauenburg, busied himselt 
with the choice of a site, but for a long time found 
himself unable to decide upon one. 

His attention was finally directed to the neighbor- 
ing valley, where, deep in the forest, lived a potter 
named Reinhaidt. There, beside a strong fountain 


which gushed from the earth, this potter saw, at | 


Ligbt, two lights like candles, which disappeared 
whenever he approached them. The landgrave, hav- 
ing himself witnessed the phenomenon, accepted it 
as a sign from above, and founded the stately monas- 
tery of Reiphardtsbrunn on the site of the potter's 
bumble cottage. This was in the year 1089, accord- 
ing to the chronicles, but more probably in 1008. <A 
few years afterwards, Ludwig the Leaper became 2. 
monk, and remainea in the monastery until his death, 
in 1123. 


The place was completely ransacked and destroyed | 
during the Bauernkrieg, or Peasanis’ War, and re- | 
mained a ruin until the accession of Ernst I. of Co- 


burg (father of the present Duke) to the sovereiguty 
of Saxe-Gotha. This prince removed the tottering 
walls of the old monastery and built a summer palace 
on the foundations. The material used was a warm 
gray sandstone, found in the neighboring mountain, 
and the style that domestic Gothic which harmonizes 
so exquizitely with the forms of a Northern land- 
scape. The old Duke also restored the monkish fish- 
ponds, and completely remodeled the gardens, woods, 
and meadows, but with a sparing and beautifying, 
not a destroying hand. In this respect, his taste was 
admirable. He appreciated scenery with the intuilion 
of an artist, and knew where to prune, and where 
to plant, so as to attain that ideal grace and love- 
liness which Nature, unassisted, can never reach. 
There ought to be some better name for this facul- 
ty and its exercise. ‘“ Landscape gardening” is both 
incongruous and incomplete. The German expres- 
sion, “ Art-gardener,” is better; but the idea of a 
gar¢en is too limited, when the artist's plan embraces 
the landscape to its furthest horizon. In his eyes, 
all its features are, to a certain extent, plastic. That 
which he cannet change or remove, he can throw 
into perspective, or so conceal by the intervention of 
other forms, that its individual ugliness shall become 
a cemponent part of the general beauty. To con- 
tracted spaces he can impart a character of expan- 
sion; dead levels he breaks by picturesque interrup- 
tions ; he works not alone for the eye, but excites 
the fancy by stolen glimpses which hint at some con- 
eealed charm. He collects the wandering rills, and 
opens a mi‘rored undersky, to brighten the too 
uniform green ; he arranges his trees with regard to 
their forms and tints, to the lights they catch and the 


shadows they cast, until they stand as far in beauty ; 


abeve the uncultured woods as the pediment-groups 
of Grecian temples are above a group of ordinary 
men. He sees, like the sculptor, the suggestions of 
Nature, and pilfers the graces of a hundred forms to 
blend them harmoniously in one ideal. Should not 
this Earth-sculpture have its place among the Fine 
Arts? 

; The park, or garden-park, of Reinhardtsbruan (for 
it is neither alone, but a combination of the two) is 
an almost ferfect illustration of the art. The lower 
ridges of the Querberg and Reinhardtsberg, thrust 
out at right angles to the axis of the Thiringian 
Forest, inclose it on either side, and the lofty Abbot's 
Mountain, a part of the main chain, fills up the in- 
tervening space. Northward, the brook, fed by its 
ponds, flows toward the plain through a narrow, fall- 
ing glen. The castle, with its picturesque confusion 
of towers, Gothic gables, and quaint out-buildings 
stands near the foot of the Reinhardtsberg, on an 
irregular, natura! terrace, falling toward the water 
on two sides. The landscape visible therefrom has 
@ length of two miles and a half, with an average 
breadth of three-quarters of a mile. Though not 
wholly included in the park, it is subjected to the 





artist’s will, to the very summits of the mountains, 


and the transitions from fir-forest and meadow to 
the shelvy terraces of roses and verbenas, from ever- 
green to deciduous trees, from ivied castle and grav- 
eled avenues to the seclusion of bowery foot-paths 
and the sun-sprnkled shade of the woods, are so 
skillfully managed that you fal to distinguish the 
boundaries. You see but one rich, harmonious, 
many-featured, enchanting picture. 

In the forms and celors of the trees, and their dis- 
position with regard to each other and to the charac- 
ter of their background, we detect that art which 
never appears as art-—never can offend, because it is 
developed through the ordinary processes of Nature. 
Plant a tree, and it will take, of itself, its own char- 
acteristic form. Nature, however, can simply pro- 
éuce ; she cannot combine and arrange. She will 
uot plant yonder weeping-ash on the slope, so that 
its cuter boughs shall just touch the water; she will 
not rear those purple beeches to relicve the huge 
gieen masses of the ancient lindens, nor give the 
silver birch an airy lightness and distinctness by a 
background of pine. She plants weeds among the 
flowers and ripple-grass in the turf, muffles the brook 
with autumn leaves, and fills the pond with sickly 
Wa‘ er-mosees. 

Here there is nothing of that. She is kept clean 
and healthy by a regimen which simply aims at de- 
veloping her highest beauty. There seems to be, 
verily, a joyous consciousness thereof in the trees 
and flowers. Nowhere stunted, nowhere deformed, 
they give to the summer the dee;est tints, the rich- 
est undulations of foliage. The sunbeams touch 
ihem with a softer splendor, and their shadows have 
a clearer purple or violet than elsewhere. In the 
lete afternoon, when golden breaks of light stream 
down the long meadows, between the cloudlike 
gloom of the forests, turning the turf to fiery velvet, 
-mniting the lakes and the red-and-white flag on the 
floating skiff; when the banks of flowers burn with 
blinding color, and the venerable firs of the Rein- 
haidisberg take the hue of bronze, and the wooded 
glen beyond swims in hazy shadow, it is the land- 
scape of a brighter planet, a transfigured earth. 

At the bottom of the valley, where it contracts into 
the glen, there is a spacious inn, which has a wide 
renown for its good though somewhat expensive 
cheer. At all hours of the day, unless the rain is 
unusually hard, the outdoor tables and benches, 
under the shelter of the firs, are frequented by visit- 
ors from all parts of the Thiiringian Forest. We 
sometimes go thither for tea, and find it difficult to 
obtain places among the crowd. The fat waiter, 
and his two juvenile assistants, go back and forth 
with empty or foaming beer-glasses, sausages, black 
bread, raw ham, fermented cheese, cucumbers, salted 
sardines, or trout and potatoes. The German supper 
usually consists of some of these articles, each of 
which has a positive flavor. The cheese, even in the 
open air, must frequently be covered with a glass 
lid, on account of its powerful odor of decomposi- 
tion. It seems to improve in digestible quality, how- 
ever, in proportion as it becomes insufferable to the 
nostrils. Beer is the unvarying masculine beverage. 
The ladies drink tea, or a mixture of beer, water, 
; sugar, and black bread, which is called “ music!” 
It is a very weak harmony indeed. 

It is singular that, with their fondness for the 
open air, the German should have such a dread of 
“ draughts,” in houses and railway-carriages. Doors 
and windows ere closed as soun as there is a motion 
in theWir. <Gihenfering « shop, on a Warm @ay, you 
are generally jo “\Pray, put your hat on: you are 
warm.” Nay, this goes so far that by many intelli- 
gent persons (hereabouts at least) colds are consid- 
ered contagious. Possibly, one cause of such a 
physical sensitiveness is the difference of tempera- 
tue between the sun and shade, which is more marked 
in a Northern latitude. Prof. Bergfalk, of Upsala, 
told me that during his first summer in America he 
lived in great dread of the draug'sts to which he was 
| exposed, until he found that his health did not suffer. 
| On returning to Sweden, however, he resumed his 
former sensitiveness. 
| -—IJt is impossible to wiite more this evening, 
| while the sunset beckons from the mountains,— 
| especially when my household, bonneted and shawl- 
i 
; 





; ed, is beckoning also. I am not hard to move, for I 
prefer the outer to the inner air, the reality to the 
| ceseription. So, here is the last ink I shall shed to- 
day. Rest, thou weary steel, that art not always 


| mightier than the sword ! D.. “Ke 





THE POsITION AT HATIERSS. 


| SenstB_E people who make it a point to compre- 
i hend, as well as they can, the localities of military 
; events, are searching their maps of North Carolina in 
| vain to find the exact position of Hatteras Ialet, the 
| ecene of the most brilliant and most important 
} triumph of cur arms during the war. Even Colton’s 
maps, published so late as 1859, do not contain the 
, slightest indication of such an inlet, or of any opening 
into Pamlico Sound except that of Ocracoke. Tae 
| charts of the U. 8. Coast Survey afford the oaly aid. 
{ We write these lines with a copy befure us of the 
| Surveyor’s or preliminary chart of Cape Hatteras and 
| Vicinity, for the loan of which we are indebted to the 
| kindness of Edmund Blunt, Esq., of the Scientific 
| Corps of the Coast Survey. The old Ocracoke inlet 
| has been closed by the drifling sands, and a new 
opening formed within a few years, not far from mid- 
, way from the Cape to Ocracoke, and this is now the 
only practicable entrance from the sea to that extensive 
range of inland navigation known as Pamlico Sound 
; Albemarle Sound, Currituck Sound, Bark Bay, the 
rivers Neuse, Pamlico, Tar, Pungo, Roanoke, Chowan, 
Pasquotauk, and North, with the Dismal Swamp aiu 
Albemarle Canals leading right to Norfolk, and to 
, Wise’s county ef Princess Ann. It thus controls the 
| trade of Newbern, Washington, Tarboro’, Edenton, 
| Plymouth, Windsor, and many smaller ports and 
, places. 

The canals named will be found laid down with 
distinctness only on the Map of Virginia pub- 
| lished by Messrs. E. & G. W. Blunt, No. 179 Water 
| street. And this map affords the best means we have 
| of studying the strategical bearing of this capture 
; upen the now present positions of the rebel armies, 
| from the facility which it affords of taking Gen. 





| Huger’s force at Norfolk in the rear, cutting off its 
supplies and its retreat, and making a land attack 
upon Norfolk from the South. And it is a facility 
which will wait upon our convenience, and remain as 
long as we hold possession of the forts we have now 
captured. 


But it has a still wider bearing than this. It can- 
not but facilitate and lead to the possession of Fort 
Macon and the fine harbor of Beaufort, N. C., com- 
manding Cape Lookout, and connected by railroad 
directly with Newbern, and on to Goldsboro’ and 
Raleigk—36 miles from Beaufort to Newbern, 60 to 
Goldsboro’, 48 to Raleigh. The possession of these 
points, by advancing an adequate force 144 miles 
from navigable waters now under our control, would 
cut the connection of Beauregard’s army with the 
seaboard states of the South, whether for supplies, 
re-enforcements, or retreat. Those who are familiar 
with eur Revolutionary history, will be struck at once 
with the parallei between the rebel position thus de- 
veleped and the position of Cornwallis after he in- 
vaded Virginia, when he found himself beset by 
Washington and Lafayette in front, and Greene in his 
seaman Se Tose Sant tp geeneasinn <Ethe Ghae- 
apeake. reproduction of the re- 
sults must be the work of time, ge energy, and 
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military skill. The first step has been taken in the 

capture of Hatteras Inlet. 

There is still another important bearing of this vic- 

tory, for which we will copy a portion of General 

Butler’s cfficial report : 

“On consultation with Fiag-Officer Stringham and 

Commander Steliwagen, I determined to leave the troops 

and hold the fort because of the strength of the fortifica- 

tion, its importance, and because, if again in possession 

of the enemy with a sufficient armament, the very great 

difficulty of its capture, until I could get some further 

instructions from the Government. Commodore &:ring- 

bam directs the steamers Monticello and Pawnee to 

remain inside, and these, with the men in the forts, are 

sufficient to hold the position against any force which is 

likely, or indeed possible, to be sent against it. The 

importance of the point cannot be overrated. When the 

channel is buoyed out any vessel may carry fifteen feet 

of water over it with ease. Once inside, there is a safe 

harbor and anchorage in all weaghers. From tnere the 

whole coast of Virginia and North Carolina, from Nor- 

folk to Cepe Loekout, is within our reach by light 

draught vessels, which cannot possibly live at sea during 

the winter months. From it offensive operations may 

be made upon the whole coast ot North Carolina to 

Bogue Inlet, extending many miles inland to Washing- 

top, Newbern, and Beaufort In the language of the 

Cotet-Engineer of the rebels, Col. Tnompson, in an offi- 

cia) report, it is the key of the Albemarle. Ia my jdg- 

ment it is a station second in importance only to For- 

tress Monroe on this coast. As a depot for coaling and 

supplies for the blockading equadron, it is iavaluable. As 

a harbor for our coasting trade, or inlet from the 

winter’s storm, or from pirates, i: is of the first import- 

ance. By holding it, Hatteras Light may again send 

forth its cheericg ray to the storm-beaten mariner, of 

which the worse than vandalism of the rebels deprives 

him. It has but one drawback—a want of water—but 

tbat a condenser like the one now in operation at For- 

tress Monroe, at a cost of a few hundred dollars, will 

relieve.” 

“A naval station second in importance only to 

Fortress Monroe on this coast!’ As a depot of sup- 

plies for our coast-guard, a shelter for our coasting 
trade, both from storms and from pirates, and as 
a look out end rendezvous for our cruisers in catching 
the piratical craft, it is invaluable. And it was still 
more important, if possible, to the rebellion, as the 
great nest and principal haunt of the pirates that 
endanger our commerce. The major part of the 
shipping of North Carolina is owned within these 
waters, and the wood and lumber trade brings a great 
deal of coast shipping there from other states, which 
can be made material for privateers or contraband- 
ists. They can get their guns and ammunition from 
Norfolk, and their supplies from all the surrounding 
country. By putting out the lights on Cape Hatteras 
they not only rendered the navigation by lawful com- 

merce more hazardous and more cautious, but they 

could use the light-house as a watch-tower, from 

which they could discover every vessel bound by the 

Cape, northward or southward, inside of the Gulf 
Stream, and could signal instantly to the pirate craft 

lying securely inside of the reet, and ready to spring 

instantly upon the prey. That game is now blocked, 

and our commerce will find itself freed from about half 
its danger. 

The imporiance of this position, as it discloses 

itself since the capture, is so great and so obvious, 

that one involuntarily pays homage to the military 

skill of the rebels, which se early discerned and so 

promptly provided for its fortification. At the same 

time, we cannot but wonder at the necessity of pro- 

tiacted negotiation and almost impetuous ufgency, 

before the United States authorities would consent 
to the expedition ; and even then with the under- 

standing or expectation that the forts were only to 
be taken and demolished. Surely our Government 
has had experience enough in that direction from 
Sumpter, Norfolk, Harper's Ferry, New Orleans, and 
Seuthera Missouri, to have done with the abandon- 
ment of great strategic points. To withhold Ships 
or men, ammunition or supplies, needful for the security 
of this essential base of all our coast operations on 
the Atlantic, will furnish presumptive proof either of 
treachery or incapacity, which no Administration can 
stand against. 

We are glad that so brilliant a success has at- 
tended this beginning of effective naval and military 
operations by our Government to re-establish its 
authority along the seaboard. And we hope there 
will now be no intermission of these efforts. The 
rapidity with which one blow follows another, will 
gauge the intensity of the effort. As expressive and 
timely, we copy a paragraph from The New York 
Times of Tuesday : 

“Let the future be unlike the past. Let the naval 
power of the Guvernment be used with unceasing vigor 
upon the enemy’s sea-coast. It is there he is valneravle. 
It is there we are irresistible. One man upon the coast- 
line of tbe South is worth five men on the Northern Con- 
federate frontier, The attacks on the coast distrac: and 
divide their armies. They know not where to expect the 
blow. They only know it is coming. And waen any 
point is assailed, they have no means to concentrate sol- 
diers quickly upon it for iss detense. They will be de- 
mora!)zed by the uncertainty of our approach upon their 
coast, ard by a knowledge of their inability to prepare 
against or resiet a sudden and formidable attack. ‘ 

“The country sees these advantages plaialy. No doubt 
the Administration does. The success at Hatteras, with 
its magnificent fruits+brought yesterday to New York 
harbor—leaves no room for questioning the wisdom of 
atiscking the enemy by sea. Let us be assured from 
Washiz gton, that ‘this sort of thing’ is not to stop with 
one victory, but that it is to be followed up quickty and 
with redoubled forces. This news will give che peopie 
pluck, and Mr. Chase as much money as he wants.” 





ENGLISH OPINIONS OF AMERICA. 


The Saturday Review is an English periodical 
which is wise in its owneyes. But there was a poet 
who wrote of such wisdom— 


“© wad some Power the giftie gi’e us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.” 


In ite last weekly issue, received in this country, it 
speaks at great length on American affairs. Now it 
is not to be supposed that any English journal, how- 
ever well-intentioned or conscientious, should never 
blunder in speaking of American affairs. The Leeds 
Mercury and The London News, always honest, 
are not always accurate. But it is difficult to say 


whether so many misrepresentations Of this cguatry 
as are to be found in a single number of 742 Sazur- 
day Review can be called by so pardonabie a name 
as blunders. 

For example, it says that Mr. Lincoln has “ vio- 
lated the law and the Constitution more undeniably 
than Mr. Jefferson Davis.’’ Is it possible that an intelli- 
gent English journal can actually believe this? Cer- 
tainly every intelligent English gentleman residing in 
America knows it to be utterly false. 

It adds that “two enemies are facing each other 
with nearly equal rights.” Is it possible that an 
Exglish review, boastfal of its loyalty to its own Gov- 
errment, should esteem as not manifestly wrong an 
armed and desperate rebellion against the good and 
lawfol government of another country? When a 
band of rioters in the streets of London rise against 
the public authorities and make war upon the loyal 
citizens, does the editor of The Saturday Review, 
looking out of his chamber-window upon the scene, 
exclaim, “Two parties are facing each other with 
nearly equal rights ?” 

The review, in referring to the loan which Mr. 
Chase was about to negotiate with the banks, says, 
“The bankers of the Atlantic cities will offer no fa- 
cilities for a wer which, in common with the com- 
mercial community, they disapprove.” But between 
the time of printing the article and of its arriving in 
this country, the loan was successfully taken, and 
Mr. Chase had returned to his office-desk for other 
business ! 

The review says : “There was a risk of a Central 
Union, and a fear of a future separation between the 
Northwest and the Atlantic.” But there never was 
any risk of the first, nor any fear of the second. Scot- 
land and England are not so inseparably united as 
the Eastern and the Western states. 








The review says: “England is a land of lawful 
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authority. America is a land where lawful authority 
can hardly be said to exist. No one dares to exer- 
cise it, either in the family or in the state.” What 
hightens the absurdity of this statement is its re- 
iteration twice or thrice in the course of a single 
article, as if the writer were determined that if pos- 
sible it should be believed. A Frenoh king for along 
time credited a rumor that the children of the Wal- 
denses were born with black teeth, until he ordered 
twenty-four of them to be brought to his court, when 
they proved to be the handsomest children in Paris? 
If The Saturday Review were to summon twenty- 
four American families to London, the best-behaved 
children in that city would not be exclusively the 
sons and daughters of our British cousins. In refer- 
ence to civil authority, we venture to say thaf 
though in this country there may be less of worshipful 
respect paid to persons in public stations than in 
England, yet the feeling of loyalty to law, in distinc- 
tion from homage to the officers of the law, is far 
more wide-spread snd deep seated. 

The same eritical expositor of American affairs 
says: “The secession of the South is quite 2s much 
an affair about tanfis as a dispute about slavery.” 
But Harriet Martineau herself, the greatest English 
bater of a tariff, might have told this editor that he 
knew not of what he was affirming. The leaders of 
the Southern rebellion care as litue for tariff or no 
tariff, as whether, according to our English friend 
Mr. Hind, the earth passed through the late comet’s 
tail or not. 

These are some specimens, plucked at random, 
from no very careful reading of a single number of an 
English organ of public opinion. How many more 
similar blunders might be found by more narrowly 
examining the same pages, we will not be so uncour- 
teous as to hint. But is it surprising that English 
and American opinions concerning the same meas- 
ures and events should so of‘en come in collision, 
when the most influential British presses show such 
lamentable ignorance, and make such unpardonable 
mnisrepresentations, of American affairs ? 

The question arises, Do American journals blunder 
in an equal degree concerning Great Britain? We 
reply, No;—and the reason is, most Americana 
editors have traveled in Europe, while most English 
editors bave never seen a sight of America. Besides, 
connected indirectly with the most iufluential journals 
in this country are numerous writers of British birth. 
Sach journals have critics in their own offices to gaard 
them against such mistakes. We do not believe that 
any well-conducted American newspaper could make 
in an entire year so many injurious misrepresenta- 
tions of English affairs as we have pointed out in one 
issue of a London weekly review, concerning the 
United States. 





HOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
BY OUR WASHINGION CORRESPONDENT. 


{Our Washington Letter came to hand se late on Wednesday 
morning that we could print only the most material part of it.) 

During the last few days the offensive attitude of the 
rebel troops has caused some anxiety among our citizens, 
though none whatever, I believe, among our Generals. 
There is, of course, a want of accurate information of the 
numbers and designs of the enemy, and so hong as this is 
the case there is reason for extreme watchfulness along 
the Potomac. That the rebel troops are moving up to- 
werd Alexendria and Arlingron with a very heavy farce, 
no cne doubts, Itis probable that forty or fifty thousand 
men are Low between Fairfax Court-House and our en- 
trenchments. There is also a large ferce at Leesburg; 
but at which particular point the heaviest mass of rebel 
troops is concentrated is not known, and probably wiil 
not be known till after battle, as it is the seeret of all 
others which Beauregard and Johnson must keep from 
us. 
The skirmishing which has already occurred is trifling, 
but is of great service to our troops, as it accustoms them 
to the fire of the enemy. Large detacaments of troops 
are continually expoeed to the random shots of the rebels, 
aid in a short time they become not only cool under the 
exposure, but eager te get into a nearer position where 
the courage and powers of both parties can be tested. 
At present the rebels are entrenching two or three hills 
lying three or four miles back of our line of fortifications, 
meabing doubtless in good time to bring on a battle so 
near to the capital that if they win the battle, they can 
also capture Washington. That they have any idea of 
making an attack on our entrenchments, no one believes. 
One of the hills which they are fortifying is within sight 
of the Capitol dome, and upon its summit a rebel flag 
floats, much to the delight, doubtless, of the rebel troops. 

A battle cannot be postponed much longer, and, if our 
troops can be relied upon, the city is in no danger of cap- 
ture. Of ceurse everything depends upon the condition 
of our troops. Have they true courage, spirit, confidence 
in their officers, and that degree of confidence in them- 
selves which enables armies to win victories? It is be- 
lieved that they have. They are in good health, and are 
all well clad ; have wholesome food, and are under rigid 
disciplize. Upon them, if we are soon to have another 
battle near Wasbington, the destinies of the country de- 
pend. If they exbibit the valor of their forefathers in the 
days of the Revolution, all will be well; but if it be 
proved that Slavery produces truer courage than Freea 
dom, alas for Liberty and free institutions upon this con- 
tinent. The thing cannot be, however—nothing but 
overpowering numbers can again defeat our forces. 

D. W. B. 





Abbot Collegiate Institute.—The “Spingler Insti- 
tute,” which was for years a prominent object on Union 
square, derived its name from the family estate upon 
which the building stood. After Mr. Abbot had become 
the proprietor of the Townsend house on Fifth avenue, 
he retained for a year or two the school on Union square, 
and applied the name Spingler to both establishments, 
But now that the Union-square Institute is converted 
into a hotel, there would be no propriety in retaining the 


--—«aA a 
erly given his own name to an institution piauwu. 
nurtured by himself. 

This Institute is properly collegiate—having athorough 
couree of study, graduated by years and clasees, and a 
large and competent corps of teachers and lecturers. Mr, 
Abbot has adapted his new building to the various de- 
mands of so large a school, by the construction of a new 
hall for chapel exercises and lectures, and of several 
class-rooms for recitations. The whole establishment is 
upon the best footing for its objects. 





COMPROMISE. 


To Tne Epitors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

It is said that a very old lion whose teeth were worn 
smooth, and whose strength was greatly impaired, pro- 
posed to the shepherds that he would live in peace with 
them if they would catch, kill, and dress for him a given 
number of sheep each week. Like this preposition of 
the debilitated beast, comes the wail of compromise from 
the affrighted, fawning sycophants of the slave-power, 
But we cannot yield, for they ask us for what is not lawe 
fully ours, and fer what we could not, even if it were ours, 
surrender to another. J.T. 





Tur time of the meeting of the General Congrega- 
tional Convention of Wisconsin has been changed 
from Sept. 25th to Sept. 27th. This change is om 
account of the National Fast. 





Ovr correspondent whose manuscript poem is ac- 
companied with the note—* Pieas give this a place 
in your papper ’’—is respectfully informed that our col- 
umns for this week do not farnish room for it. 


Mr Gingon Dr Anegtis, cashier of the Mechanics” 











Bank in this city, died last week. 


namé of the old house-lot for a schoo) in another place; , 
ard at the caegesticn of friends Mr. Abbot has bem pie , 
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Sermons 


of Congress, in the year 1860, by J. 
pr’ Ralered according terk’s Ofice of the United States for the 
Bouthorn District of New York. 


& Fog if there be first a willing mind, it is accepted according 
to that a man hatb, and not according to that he hath not.”—2 
Con. vili. 12. 


—- 


The apostle is speaking to the Corinthian disciples 
respecting a contribution, and is stimulating their 
liberality by citing the good conduct of the churches 
and Christians in Macedonia. But he does not wish 
them to go beyond their real ability. Nor does he 
wish to distress them because, being poor, they are 
able to do but little. And to encourage them, he lays 
down a principle that if there be a true willingness, 
God accepts the will for the deed, and that the deed, 
however small, is accepted, not according to its abso- 
lute importance, but according to the intention of the 
doer. 

There is great comfort in this truth; but there has 
grown out of it great abuse. In order to come within 
the compass of this benefit, two things must be sure. 
There must be a genuine and sincere disposition, & 
real willingness—not a mere color of one ; and it mast 
relate, also, to things which are indeed beyond the 
scope of our power. 

In respect to the first there is a distinction to be 
drawn between mere kindly approbation and general 
favor, and real willing. A real will carries with it 
the judgment, the consent of the mind, the intention, 
and the honest use of means necessary to effect an 
end, where they are within our reach or in our power. 

But it happens, in certain parts of our life, that we 
cannet, from natural or from physical limitations, do 
what we honestly wish to do. Then the wish is in 
part taken for the deed. 

If our friends are involved in great troubles, in 
griefs, which it pains us to witness, which we would 
surely relieve if we could, and which we deeply regret 
that we cannot relieve, the will is certainly to be 
taken for the deed. We go as far as we can go, and 
would go further if we could. 

When, as in the case of a teacher among ignorant 
people, the service needed is altogether beyond the 
measure of the capacity to perform ; when, as in the 
case of a missionary who stands in the midst of a 
heathen nation, and, though he teach early and late, 
and wear himself out in the service of God and man, 
yet is unable to make his teaching bear any propor- 
tion to the field in which he labors—then, evidently, 
too, the will must be taken for the deed. 

Where there is a profound sympathy and a true 
benevolence, but accoropanied with poverty in this 
world’s good, men are wiliing to accept the will for 
the deed. It is accepted according to what a man 
hath, and net according to what he hath not. 

Thus the widow’s mite is more praised by our Mas- 
ter than the abundance of the rich men. Let me 
read you the narrative in the twelfth chapter of Mark : 

‘‘ And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and be- 
held how the people cast money into the treasury ; 
and many that were rich cast in much. And there 
came @ certain poor widow, and she threw in two 
mites, which make a farthing. And he called unto 
him his disciples, and saith unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, that this poor widow hath cast more in than 
all they which have cast into the treasury. For all 
they did cast in of their abundance; but she of her 
want did cast in a)l that she had, even all her living.” 

They gave of their superfluity, and she gave all that 
she had; and surely it was more in proportion to that 
which she gave from, than all that they gave. The 
Master marked it, and blessed it, not according to its 
absolute quantity or sum, but according to the mind 
and will of her that gave it. 

There is another case recorded in this same Gospel 
of Mark, in the fourteenth chapter : 

“Being in Bethany in the house of Simon the leper, 
as he sat at meat, there came a woman having an 
alabaster box of ointment of spikenard, very precious ; 
and she broke the box, and poured it on his head. 
And there were some that had indignation within 

themselves, and said, Why was this waste of the oint- 
ment made? For it might have been sold for more 
than three hundred pence, and have been given to the 
poor. And they murmured against her. And Jesus 
said, Let her alone ; why trouble ye her? she hath 
wrought a good work on me. For ye have the poor 
with you always, and whensoever ye will ye may do 
them good ; but me ye have not always. She hath 
done what she could; she is come aforehand to 
anoint my body to the burying. Verily I say unto 
you, wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, this also that she hath 
done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her.’’ 

And it has been fulfilled. 

Likewise, where one has a true patriotism, and 
would serve his country, but is tied up at home, and 
cannot go forth upon active duties, or is without 
influence, and can neither write nor speak, it is ac- 
cepted according to what he hath. 

I do not mean that God works a miracle, in any of 
these cases, against cause and effect, making the 
desire fruitful, so that the wishing turns out visible 
results, but only that he measures the merit, the 
virtue, the generosity of service, by the heart, rather 
than by the hand. It is not so much the thing done, 
as the spirit in which it is done, or the motive which 
impels the doer, that is regarded. 

Where men long for the spread of Christ’s king- 
dom, at home, and in all the world, but find no way 
of acting for it, that bears any proportion to the depth 
and strength of their desires, God accepts their desire 
and their will. 

Thus, there be many that are invalids, and yet offer 
up unceasing prayer, like Anna the prophetess, of old, 
in the temple, who, though fourscore years and more, 
served God with fastings and prayers, night and day. 
It is possible for men to serve the cause of God and 
the Gospel, and yet be bedridden. And their service 
is accepted, not according to what they are able to do 
visibly, but according to their desire and faith. And 

prayer, under such circumstances, is oftentimes 
mightier with God than more apparent exertion. 

Many obscure Christians cannot speak eloquently, 

cannot labor much; but they give first their own 
selves, in godliness of life, they give as much effort as 
is possible for them in their circumstances, and then 
they give in overmeasure longings and desires and 
prayers. Their life is not a waste. Neither is it to 
be judged by its external exponents. God accepts 
them according to the mind that is in them ; accord- 
ing to the will that they have. 

The unexpressed life is vaster than the visible one. 

It is too subtle for much comprehension; yet God 
reads it and knows it. How much of that which is 
best, as well as worst, has had no expression, no 
outward visible manifestation, but has dwelt in the 
shadowy realm of thoughts and wishes! The least 
part of human activity has had exponents. 

These views, then, may give great comfort to the 

humble, to the poor, to the lowly, to those who are 
weak and helpless, in their own thought, for doing 
good. They are not the only useful persons, that 
make a sensation. They are not the only ones that 
can work for God and man, who can work in a visible 
and representative manner. It is given to those that 
‘are low, that are poor, that are apparently causeless 
and pewerless—it is given to them to labor for their 
Maker and their fellow-creatures. There is potency 
in the desire to labor on the part of such persons ; 
and it equalizes human life before God, by bringing up 
the balance. Although it is given to men oftentimes 
to have a wish, and to do, yet itis given to those that 
are debarred from much activity, to swell their ac- 
count with God by the earnestness, by the depth, by 
the sincerity of the longings which they have for the 
glory of God, and for the welfare of their fellow-men. 
Because you cannot do all you would, do not forbear 
doing what you can. Though you cannot do the thing 
that the heart prompts, still let the heart prompt. 
Long, even if you cannot do. Purpose, though you 
are not able to perform. And understand that God 
sees not merely the outward execution of good, but 
the willing mind ; and that the things you would do, 
as well as the things you have done, go to your ac- 
count. 

But there is another side to this view. Menare apt 
to employ this principle, not only with a latitude, but 
with a positive perversion, that leads to all manner 
of deceptions and mischiefs. Men are disposed to 
make the will a substitute for the deed ; a plea for not 
performing possible cuties ; an evasion of obligations ; 
an excuse of evil; a justification of neglect. 

Let it be understood, then, that this principle does 
not cover cases where performance is possible. It is 


* Preached at Plymouth church, Brooklyn, evening, 
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will. For every act of the will involves an act of in- 
telligence, or the perception of things to be done or 
avoided ; an act of preferring and choosing ; and the 
putting forth of such effort as is required to make the 
choice effectual. 

“The will for the deed” is almost a proverb. I 
will set another proverb to catch the perversion of 
that one—namely, ‘‘ Where there is a will there is a 
way.” In ordinary circumstances, where there is & 
true volition it is always manifested. Usually where 
aman means well, he shows that he means well by 
the directness and earnestness with which he applies 
volition to execution. And where men can do, and 
merely say “I wish,” and do not do, they do not 
even wish. 

If, after all is performed that can be performed, the 
result fails ; if, where a man has made a choice, and 
has honestly endeavored to carry it out, the result 
fails, he may yet be said to have willed ; but if the 
thing to be done is within his power, and performance 
has failed simply because, although he approved the 
thing, he did not enough wish it to inspire the appro- 
priate action, then he has not performed a valid act 
of volition. For to will means not merely to wish, but 
to determine ; and determination carries the activity 
required for the application of means to ends. 

Thos, if a man has paralysis, so that the nerves 
of volition do not convey the purpose of the head to 
the feet, he may will to walk, and yet sit still. He 
cannot help himself. But what ifin a dozing day of 
August, a man finds his shadowy seat luxuriously 
comfortable, and some one asks of him assistance in 
work, and he replies, “ My will is good, but you 
must take the will for the deed 2?” His will is not 
good: his laziness is, but his will is not. He may 
wish to render assistance, but he does not wish to 
do that as much as he wishes to sit still. And it is 
the strongest wish that is the will. 

A man has a great many faculties, and on the pre- 
sentaticn of certain inducements many faculties 
rise up; and what is meant by will is not the ap- 
proval or gentle moving of this, that, or the other 
feeling, but the action of those feelings which assume 
authority, and control the man. And if he look 
languishingly at the work in which he is asked to 
assist, saying, “‘I would help, but you must take 
the will for the deed,’’ he would not help, and the 
will is the other way. 

Now then, good intentions are no equivalent for 
good conduct, when that conduct is within your power. 
It is not enough for you to say, ‘I have a will to do 
right.’””, You must also have the right-doing, or the 
will is not acceptable before God. There are many 
things thet, in the providence of God, are outside of 
your capacity. There are many things that depend 
upon experience and wealth, when you have them 
not. There are many things that require time and 
aptitude, which, without fault of your own, you do 
not possess. And in such case it is true that the will 
may be taken for the deed. But in respect to right 
thinking, right feeling, and right conduct, which men 
owe to their fellow-men, there is no such thing as 
putting the will for the deed. You must put the will 
and ihe ceed together. Good intentions are not 
enough: gocd accomplishments must go with good 
intentions. 

Good intentions, as they do not justify misconduct, 
so neither do they excuse or even palliate it. Itis not 
enough for a man that has done wrong to say, ‘My 
intentions were good.” If they were, how came you 
to be doing wrong? If your intentions were right, 
how does it happen that you did not do right? You 
have been deceived, blinded, and led wrong, or else 
your intentions were not right. 

But, more particularly, good intentions are no ex- 
cuse for sins arising from culpable ignorance, since 
the knowledge of duty is our first duty. God has 
made it our duty to begin duty by reading, by under- 
standing, by finding out the obligations that rest upon 
us; and all the means of knowing duty are put into 
our hands. It is not, therefore, enough for us to say 
by way of excusing sins, ‘“ My intentions were good, 
but I did not know.” My reply to such a declaration 
is, “ Your business was to know.’’ If a man says, 
“T did not know that this was a transgression,’’ I 
reply, ‘“‘ You should have gone to the book, to the law, 
ard searched, and found out what was transgressien, 
and what was not.’”’ You are bound to know what is 
right. Ignorance is not an excuse for going wrong. 
Gocd intentions are no excuse either for careless- 
ness or heed@lessness. Many persons s umble and 
blunder into evil, and plead good intentions; but 
one’s business in life is not to blunder, not to be 
careless, not to be heedless. You are bound to 
think, to uncerstand, to find out; and heedlessness is 
not only a sin in itself, but it is a mother of innumer- 
able sins. And in the case of many of the things 
that men excuse themselves for, saying, “I did not 
mean evil,” the very excuse, the very plea, is itself 
an adcitional evil. You are bound to know what is 
right, and you are bound to be wide awake, and to 
do what is right. 

There are multitudes of men who all their life 
long fail of earnest Christian duty, but always hold 
before themselves this ready shield: ‘“ I meant right.” 
Now, tke proper evidence of meaning right, is doing 
right. There is no other evidence that can justly be 
accepted. An imbecile good nature is not meaning 
right. There are thousands of men who, if mere 
amiableness is meaning right, if a kind of useless 
benevolence is meaning right, have right intentions. 
There are thousands of men that pass through life 
without any distinct purpose, apparently, without 
any seeming cesire to co right, who hold themselves 
to be excusable for their faults and failings simply 
on the ground of meaning well, of having good in- 
tentions. 

There are multitudes of men who justify themselves 
and others for nameless violations of morality, on the 
plea that they think well and mean well of morals. 
Thus, there are very many men that indulge in gross 
profanity, and justify themselves therefor by saying 
that they think well cf reverent speech. Now pro- 
fanity is one of the most causeless and unjustifiable 
of all vulgarities. Some sins are of the class of auda- 
cities, some of the class of vulgarities, and some of 
the class of the lowest meannesses ; and profanity 
vibrates from meanness to audacity, taking the scope 
of these three classes. And yet there are many men 
that indulge in this most outrageous and degrading 
practice, perpetually taking the name of God in vain, 
and making light of sacred things, who excuse them- 
selves on the plea that they have the utmost regard 
for the titles of the Maker, and for the sanctities of 
religion. They swear night and day, through all 
moods and tenses, and perpetually justify their pro- 
fanity by saying that no man has more respect for 
things holy than they. They mean well, only they 
swear badly! 

That is as if a man should take a pistol, and go inte 
a crowd, and say, “My intentions are good,” and 
knock one man down; “ My feelings are all right,”’ 
and knock another man down; “I mean well,” and 
knock a third man down! As if a man could go on 
despoiling life, and yet have good intentions! Ideride 
the man that is a profane swearer, and yet pretends 
that he respects the name of God, or reveres religion. 

There are a great many men that indulge in intem- 
perate drinking, and yet claim to have a profound 
regard for temperance. They gulp and swallow, they 
drink and reel, they come and go, and come again, 
and day by day tamper with and solace their bad 
appetites; and yet they would make people believe 
that they are full of the greatest respect for temper- 
ance. They are continually, by their acts and by 
their example, departing from temperance and injur- 
ing the temperance cause, and yet they would have 
you understand that they mean well ; that their inten- 
tions are good. ia 

There are men that violate truth and honesty and 
chastity, and pay off their obligations to these things 
by good feeling and well-wishing. Their theoretical 
life is virtuous, but their executive life is vicious. 
They mean right, but they act wrong. They indulge 

their lower life, and cheat their higher. They keep 
their real life down here, and send their imaginary 
life up there. 

There are many men who live all their life long 
without true religion, and yet all the time pretend 
that they have a good will. They do not perform the 
duties of religion, they do not experience its emotions, 
they co not profess to exemplify its virtues, but they 
insist that they wish well to religion. Taeir purposes 
are good, their intentions are good, everything about 
them is good, except their life and character! They 
wish well to the Sabbath day, and break it; they 
wish well to the church, and neglect it; they wish 
well to preachers and preaching, and heed neither 
the man nor his ; they think well of the 
Bible, and put it on the shelf, out of sight and out of 
mind! They neglect their duty to God, but they wish 
well; to their fellow-men, but their intentions are 
good; to themselves, but they mean right! They 
ealve over the guilt of the sin of their lives by @ plea 
of good intention and well-wishing. God says, “‘ My 
son, give me thy heart,” and they say, “ You must 
take the will for the deed.”” And so all their life long 
this plea of will for duty is made to be a foundation 
of insincerity, a shield for hypocrisy, an excuse for 
wickedness. 

Let us then hear the Word of the Lord : 

“ Let noman deceive you : he that doeth righteous- 
ness is “4 

Caen ne Word of Chiat: 





“ Whcever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
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them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which built 
his house upon a rock: and the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house ; and it fell not; for it was founded upon 
a rock, And every one that heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a 
foolish man, which built his house upon the sand: 
and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell ; 
and great was the fall of it.’’ ‘“ Whosoever shall do 
the will of God, the same is my brother, and my sister, 
and mother.” “Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; 
but he that dceth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.”’ 

Once more listen to the words, at length, of James : 

“Be ye doers of the Word, and not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves. For if any be a hearer of 
the Word, and not a doer, he is like unto a man be- 
holding his natural face in a glass : for he beholdeth 
himself, and goeth his way, and straightway forget- 
teth what manner of man he was. But whoso look- 
eth into the peifect law of liberty, and continueth 
therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of 
the work, this man shall be blessed in his deed.”’ 

It is all right to wish well, to intend well, and to 
mean well; but in the circle of things that are pos- 
sible to you, God will be satisfied with nothing short 
of doing well. In those things that lie outside of 
your power, God will take the will for the deed ; 
but in those things that lie within your potency, God 
will take both the deed and the will that was father 
to it, and nothing less. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 
BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’. 


Brave old Leonidas 
Cumber’d with cares, 
Wearies of worship 
And doubts through his prayers. 
“Ho, from the sacrament 
Wine for our brother! 
Bread for his bivouac ! 
Hearest thou, mother?” 


Church of the Ages 
She listened aghast. 
Bold scn, Leonidas, 
Pierced her, and pass'd. 
“‘Wine from the sacrament 
Stronger the flood 
Men thirst for in battle... 
Unsymbol’d the blood!” 


Blood for Leonidas! 
Not His he pour’d 
Naming the crucified 
Jesus adored! 
Bicod of the men he led 
Up to the Master. 
“Tears,” then, “befit,” he said— 
Now, “blood runs faster.” 


Red robes for garments 
Priestly and white, 
Deadly surprises 
For vigils by night. 
“Schism and murder, 
And pestilent death, 
Send us to fight for 
The slaves’ sake,”’ he saith. 


Blood for Leonidas, 
Warrior athirst ! 
Blood of the Mother 
Who bore him and nursed! 
Blood of the Brotherhood ! 
(Strong grows the draught)— 
Life-blood of Liberty! ... 
—Lucifer laughed. 


SEPARATION. 
BY HON. AMASA WALKER. 





Ir, as a people, we are shut up to one of two alter- 
natives, either to allow a separation of the states or 
proclaim the emancipation of the slaves, as I en- 
ceavored to show in a late article in this journal was 
really the case, then it becomes a most important 
duty to examine both of these propositions, in all their 
bearings, and make our election between them. 

And first, SzPaRATION. ' 
This is feasible beyond doubt, if botte were 
agreed upon the terms on which it should také place, 
but it is evident enough that great obstacles lie at 
once in the way of an adjustment. 

Ist. Physical geography is strongly against the 
proposed separation. If, as may be safely assumed, 
nearly all the slave states will join the Confederacy 
in case of a separation, then the fact presents itself 
that the immense frontier between the two countries 
would have scarce any natural boundaries. The Ohio 
River is almost the only one—and what a boundary is 
that between two independent states! how difficult 
and embarrassing in peace, with its immense river 
cemmerce ; how terrible in war, with its inevitable 
system of outrage and plunder! 


a river should bristle with fortifications, for 900 
miles on each side, filled with armed and hostile men! 
All our other boundaries throughout almost their 
whole extent, would be only artificial lines, running 
between the farms and dwellings of the inhabitants. 
Imagine the condition of things, when on the break- 
ing out of hostilities the whole border population, 
thus situated, were brought into the rebation of ene- 
mies ! 

The map of the United States is a most anti-seces- 
sion dccument! We wonder the Congress at Mont- 
gomery did not suppress it, as one of their first acts; 
for while the people of the Northern and Western 
states have their eyes fixed upon it, it seems impos- 
sible that the claims of the Secessionists can for a 
moment be admitted. The great river Mississippi— 
which, with its tributaries, waters three-fifths of the 
whole territory of the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains—runs from the north to the south, 
end six slave and four free states are bounded by 
its banks. 

If the Confederacy succeeds, the whole of the 
Northwestern states, which will soon contain a ma- 
jority of all the population of the free states, will be 
entirely cut off from their great natural channel of 
ecmmunication with the ocean; and the products 
they would sell, or the foreign merchandise they 
would obtain through that channel, must be for ever 
subjected to just such impositions as a foreign power 
may choose to dictate, or their transit be interdicted 
altogether. 

It seems almost an insult to the great states of 
Obio, Indiana, Dlinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Kansas, 
to ask them whether they will allow the mouth of 
the Mississippi to be held by a foreign power—one 
which, in the very nature of things, must ever be an 
irreconcileable foe. Yet this question must be prac- 
ticaily met whenever we contemplate a separation. 
It is, however, especially a question for the free West 
to settle, and to them it may be safely referred, with- 
out any doubt in regard to their answer. 

2d. But human interests as well as physical 
geography are wholly at war with the project of sep- 
aration. 

Slaves will love freedom just as well after the in- 
cependence of the Confederacy is acknowledged, as 
they do now. They will ran away, and flee to us for 
succor, whenever they can. No matter what base 
treaty our Government may have made, no matter 
what cruel laws a servile Congress may have enacted, 
the people won’t regard the wicked treaty or the 
atrocious law which forbids them to aid a fellow- 
man when bravely struggling for his heaven-born 
tights. God's laws are above all other laws, and 
therefore human instincts are above all human enac‘- 
ments. No matter what the penalty—fine, imprison- 
ment, death—the more atrocious and cruel such laws, 
the more certain they are to be disregarded. Sup- 
pose Congress in its wisdom should enact that parents 
should not love their children, or show them acts of 
kindness and affection when in distress, would such 
a law be obeyed, even if it were necessary to pre- 
serve the peace between freedom and slavedom? 
Certainly not ; and why? Because it would be a law 
in violation of those natural instincts against which 
no homan power can stand. 

Such being the case, we can see but too clearly 
that between the two governments there would be & 
constant cause of irritation and contention. We 
should have to agree to return slaves to satisfy the 





slaveholders. Yet the people, true to those senti- 


How revolting the thought that the banks of such | 
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ments that a good God has implanted within them, 
won’t do this, and then—war. 

8d. But there is still another important considera- 
tion. If we separate, there will be two great military 
governments established on this continent. 

Hitherto we have been free from the intolerable 
burden and curse of great standing armies, but we 
should be so no longer. The South, by stern neces- 
sity as well as choice, would be a pure military des- 
potism. The slaveholding aristocracy would be 
wholly educated to arms. This they already avow. 
The poor whites would be deprived of all right of 
franchise, be entirely subjected to the power of the 
slaveholders, and used only as private soldiers in 
their armies, for which they would furnish excellent 
and abundant material. Such is their plan—such is 
the necessity of their condition. 

And if the South assumed this attitude, what must 
the North do in self-defense? Organize equally 
powerful armies. No matter at what expense, no 
matter at what sacrifice of the comfort and welfare of 
the people, no matter with what danger or detriment 
to public liberty, war must be the first business, and 
everything else secondary. All this would be un- 
avoidable ; and what a change would be made in the 
habits, character, and civilization of the people of the 
free states! How fast must they descend to the con- 
dition of the peoples of Europe, one-half of whose 
earnings are consumed by their war system! And 
this to go on, not for a few years, but for ever! To 
say nothing of other considerations, how enormous 
must be the expense and demoralization necessarily 
attendant upon such a condition of things. 

4th. The only remaining consideration which I 
shall notice is, that a separation of the states will at 
once involve us in all the complications of European 
politics. Already we have abundant evidence of the 
readiness of foreign governments to interfere in our 
affairs, and we may be sure they will do all they can 
to dismember the great Republic. We have been for 
many years a terror to European despots. They 
have stood aghast at our progress and prosperity. 
But if we can be divided, they will fear us no longer; 
nay, they can make us greatly subservient to their 
own interests—and how certainly will they do so! 
The South wants foreign sympathy and aid. She 
has no navy, and never can have. England is the 
greatest naval power on earth, and the most hungry 
for raw cotton. How naturalanalliance! “Furnish 
us,” says Cottondom, “with naval protection and 
your manufactures, and we will furnish you with our 
great staple, and allow you to carry on all our com- 
merce.” 

But this is not all. Every other nation in Europe 
will at once be intriguing, either with the North or 
South, for some interested object. Not a dispute would 
ccecur here that would not be a matter of European 
diplomacy ; not a question would arise between the 
two sections that would not be discussed in every 
foreign cabinet. 

This great consiceration, if there were no other, 
forms an insuperable objection to the establishment 
of two independent governments (I will not say re- 
publics, for they would not long be such) in this 
country. 

But I will not dwell on either of these different 
peints. My object is merely to suggest them, as im- 
portant topics, for other and abler pens. The ques- 
tion of Szparation must be met by the public press, 
for unless Emancipation be determined upon, Separ- 
ation is a foregone conclusion. 





WHAT ONE SEES IN WASHINGTON, 
AND HOW ONE FEELS THERE. 


Is there anything naturally depressing in the atmos- 
phere of Washington ? 

Its grand avenues and marble edifices are certainly 
admirable, and though its broad river be of the slow 
kind, the landscape on either side is full of soft and 
delicate beauty, and garnished with inestimable trees, 
through which the southern breezes love to play. 
The gathering of many extra thousands of inhabitants 
during this present summer has invited no pestilence 
to the Federal city, which presents, on the contrary, 
in all its wide extent and tented suburbs, a spectacle 
of more than usual health. The streets are fall of 
life and movement, as if the stagnation complained 
of elsewhere had not been felt at the center of the 
nation’s interests. Immense trains of Government 
wagons with four horses a-piece—a beautiful sight !— 
are constantly traversing the streets; large droves of 
horses clatier over the resounding pavements ; 
mounted officers, singly or in pairs or squads, gallop 
to and fro between the camps and the public offices 
and quarters ; hundreds of negro hackmen find abund- 
ance of passengers for their carriages, up and down 
Pennsylvania avenue and on various excursions of 
business or pleasure. Every one seems occupied 
according to his degree, and to a stranger the general 
impression is that of greatness, prosperity, thrift, hope 
—wheat not that men pursue and prize! 

Why is it then that every one who goes to Wash- 
ington from our city, nowadays, comes home de- 
pressed and less hopeful than he went ? 

We do not stop here to prove the fact, but consider 
it unquestionable, judging from experience and also 
from recent and tolerably extensive observation. 
People who visit Washington return with an addi- 
tional cloud on their brows and an accession of 
anxiety and trouble in their hearts. 

Who among us go to Washington nowadays? 
Citizens of New York, who have been from the begin- 
ning of the war straining every nerve and making 
every sacrifice to aid in putting the country into a 
state of defense ; citizens who have given their sons, 
and other relatives near and dear, to suffer hardships, 
and, if necessary, to shed their blood in defense of 
our most precious and periled rights ; others who 
have devoted time and talents freely to the care of 
our troops in camp and hospital, asking only to be 
allowed the privilege of contributing to the general 
good ; and others again who, wounded with incessant 
complaints from various quarters, would fain seek out 
the cavses and devise remedies, lest the service should 
suffer and be sacrificed at this critical juncture. 
These all go with perfect propriety of purpose and 
equal friendliness of feeling, without a personal favor 
to ask of any one. If they have no particular busi- 
ness, they are yet quite right in going, for with us at 
the present moment every loyal citizen feels an in- 
terest in public affairs, and he may visit the seat of 
Government and seek a near view of its machinery, 
if he so choose. The public prints tell the news 
much better than we can learn them for ourselves at 
the capital ; but there are a good many interests that 
do not get into the newspapers, and it is natural and 
proper to like to use our own eyes and our own ears. 
One and all of these classes come back dispirited 
and dissatisfied. If they went from home buoyant— 
though few are so favored at this time—what they 
have seen and heard at Washington has sufficed to 
bring them down to the sternest realities ; if anxious 
and doubtful, they are sure to have lost whatever of 
hope and courage they took away. All catch the in- 
fection as if it were the small-pox, and few wholly 
recover on coming home. 

What is the reason? It may be partly that every- 
body you see in Washington abuses everybody else ; 
that is to say, the stranger finds there, instead of 
the generous, whole-souled devotion to the country so 
abounding in our city and so vital at this moment, a 
spirit of unfriendly, jealous, bitter criticism, having 
its source sometimes in disappointed ambition, some- 
times in political venom, half smothered for interest’s 
sake, but none the less deadly for that. Then the 
manners of the place, as presented to the view of the 
visitor, are rough, surly, or absolutely truculent, as 
the case may be—the new-comer being treated in 
some sort as an enemy or as a spy, who may be dan- 
gerous and should be discouraged as early as possi- 
ble. If one has occasion to visita public office, while 
the superior officers, being gentlemen,—most of them, 
in some sort,—treat one with all proper courtesy, the 
underlings through whom they are to be approached 
are, in many cases, of an insolent bearing and speech 
which shock persons of modesty and good breeding 
more than the vulgar mind could believe possible, so 
that gentlemen have lately been known to withdraw 
quietly from what they felt degraded by enduring, and 
have addressed the high functionary by letter, stating 
the particulars of the nuisance found at his door. 
One of our townsmen, Mr. G. P. Putnam, in his ob- 
servations on the battle-field, (September Kaicker- 





bocker,) which so curiously fill out and set in their 
true light the savage comments of Mr. Russell, speaks 
of having encountered at Secretary Chase’s door 
“an impertinent young Cerberus whose manners 
need revising,” and dozens of other people could tell 
of similar and even more flagrant instances of insult 

among the crowd of lackeys. The brooding or defi- 

ant faces and manners of Secessionists form another 

unpleasant feature of Washington at present, for their 
enmity and malice are but poorly concealed, and it is 

wounding to the patriot to be bearded by traitors and 
foes who are pursuing their machinations almost or 

wholly unchecked. Another disagreeable cireum- 
stance is the feeling which the old set of Washingto- 

nians have and express toward the Cabinet—a feel- 
ing which leads them to the repetition of a thousand 
ittle personal scandals, as well as to a scornful and 
most derogatory comparison of the present set of of- 
ficials with the “gentlemen” of former days. Many 
of these Washington people, who have held inferior 
offices for many years under successive administra- 
tions, are not really Secessionists, yet they would pre- 
fer, personally, the bowie-knife and pistol people to 
plainer men, who have been brought up with a re- 
spect for the rights of others and for the decencies of 
life. 

These things, together with others, among which 
may be mentioned the abundance of profane and vile 
speech which one encounters in the streets, conspire 
to fix upon the visitor’s mind a gloomy and discour- 
aging idea of our ceat of Government, the central or- 
gan of this great nation, whose all is now at stake. 
They depress the patriot who has learned from histo- 
ry what are the essentials of national success and 
permanent prosperity; they grieve the Christian, 
who knows equally well on what terms alone we can 
count upcen the Lord of Hests as a friend and sup- 
porter in our extremity. 


A DAY'S RAMBLE AMONG THE WAL- 
DENSES. 

Tux point from which we commenced our excur- 
sicn was La Tour, the most considerable of the little 
towrs ensconced among the Vaudois valleys. Here is 
the seminary at which it is proposed to educate the 
yourg mountaineers, instead of sending them to 
Geneva, as was long done. By the side of a neat 
row of buildings—the homes of the professors—rises 
the Vaudois church. At alittle distance we discover 
the newly: finished hospital, and, at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the town, a Romish church and convent. 
In our own land of broad acres we have nothing at 
all resembling this little town. The number of houses, 
ike pretension of its shops, and the amount of its bus- 
iness, are not greater than would be found in a petty 
village among curselves. Here we see a miniature 
city, with narrow, stony, dirty streets and dingy 
houses, guiltless of lawns or elbow-room, and with 
the generally pent-up look of a town. But theclatter 
of hoofs and wheels is almost as rare as in the “ city 
of the sea.” Only the omnibus from Pignerolo takes 
upon itself the responsibility of making more noise 
than the wooden-shod pedestrians. For once we were 
spared the importunity of drivers and guides, and 
allowed to take our own time and way—a liberty we 
determined to make full use of—and set off with as 
much exhilaration and as little regard for any estab- 
lished rule as frisking lambs in June. To breathe 
pure mountain air, and range at will through Nature’s 
temple, after some months’ experience of sight-seeing 
in musty galleries and in cathedrals reeking with 
incense and the breath of worshipers who loved 
oniens and cognac at least as well as their rosaries, 
would have been a joy anywhere ; but this on ground 
which had drunk the blood of martyrs through many 
sges, was a double joy. Our Puritan blood bounded 
at contact with such sacred soil. 

Of the five valleys which constitute the territory of 
the Waldenses in Piedmont, we chose that of Angrog- 
na for our firet day’s exploration. It opens into the 
valley of La Tour, and the Alpine torrent which it 
cradles, after singing its own long, wild lullaby, loses 
itselfin the bosom of the fair Pelice. By the side of 
this torrent we took our winding way over a path not 
too good for donkeys and pedestriaus, but which must 
yet have cost these mountaineers much painstaking. 
Over brooklets and ledges, along airy precipices, it 
gave us always a firm if not broad foothold. At any 
given point it was a matter of curious study where 
we should find ourselves next. Far off we would 
espy some point of beauty, and wonder if our way lay 
there ; but our discreet little path never satisfied our 
curiosity beyond a few pacesinadvance. All around 
us rose the rugged Alps, their snowy heads playing at 
bo-peep with us behind the clouds, and down their 
precipitous sides came musical, shining rills to find 
the Angrogna and water beds of violets and butter- 
cups. On the fair scene the sun shone as if it loved 
to shine. We felt its warmth away down in our 
hearts, stirring home memories. Just so, methought, 
shines the sun on some south side in our far-off New 
Englard home ; and, leaving out the bolder features 
of the view, some miniature of it might perhaps be 
found in our wild woods on the bauks of the Connecti- 
cut. 

Strange place this for human habitations—but here 
and there and everywhere, in the vale, by the stream, 
and on the mountain crests, perched like eagles’ 
nests, were the cottages of the Vaudois; and 80 like 
the rocks from which they were taken, that a careless 
observer would not think them anything more. The 
masonry here is of the simplest kind. Unhewn stones 
laid in mud form the walls; large overlapping stones 
the roofs of the houses, and well oiled white paper 
serves for window panes. A subsequent visit to one 
of them, gave vs, we were told, a just impression of 
their interior. There was no floor save the well- 
beaten earth, and no ceiling; the walls were unfin- 
ished, and the fire-place—that is, place for the fire— 
was by the wall, where hung a crane, the smoke being 
allowed to find its way as best it could to the chimney. 
This it did not do till it had made the acquaintance of 
each piece of the cottage furniture, namely, a table, a 
few chairs, some crockery on a shelf, and various 
copper cooking utensils. But cheerless as they were 
within, when seen from a distance these low, broad- 

eavcd cottages were decidedly pictaresque—just suited 
to their Iccality. Any others would mar the picture— 
these are as wild as the nature around them. 

Upon second thoughts, we were not disposed to 
wonder that the homes of these Vaudois should be 
more tasteful without than within. They do not live 
in their housee—they use them only as places of ref- 
uge, where to eat and sleep—the better part of life 
they spend under heaven’s broad canopy. Their car- 
pets are the soft verdure of mother earth, woven in 
an endless variety of patterns—in pale green and deep 
green, azure and white, scarlet and yellow—in leaves 
and in sprigs, mosses, and flowers—rare designs. 
Their upholstery sets all Paris at defiance ; beetling 
crags, sunny slopes, snow.crowned mountains, fairy 
dells, bright cascades, and “ what-nots” without num- 
ber. Paintings, such as a Raphael might not hope to 
equal—music, of bird and breeze, of rain and rivulet, 
of torrent and tornade—legato, staccato, lento, presto, 
con moto, or ad libitum—“ books too in the running 
brocks,” and all in one grand saloon. What need 
have they to adorn a four-walled parlor? If need 
they have, they are blissfully ignorant of it. Brighter, 
happier faces are rarely seen than one meets along 
these by-paths. The women in homespun dresses of 
blue, happily removed beyond the possibility of trail- 
ing on the ground, emall round capes or miniature 
shawls, high-crowned, broad-bordered caps, some of 
white muslin, some of calico, some of black silk, and 
wooden shoes, which a Broadway belle would think a 
great tax upon her bodily frame to lift. Even the 
little children have nothing but caps to protect them 
from the sun, yet they have complexions brilliantly 
clear and rosy. Men and women seem to share alike 
in the labors of husbandry, with rarely even a donkey 
to help them bear their burdens. A basket strapped 
upon the back is to them what the wheelbarrow, or 
even cart, is to a New England farmer. No idle ones 
here—some tending the flocks, some dragging fuel or 
collecting dried leaves to enrich their tiny ps.ich— 
women not unfrequently knitting most industriously 
as they walk from one village to another, and all with 
a bow or courtesy, and a pleasant ‘bonjour, madame ; 
bonjour, monsieur,”’ for the strangers. 

Now and then our little path treated us to a vil- 
lage—that is, a collection of perhaps half a dozen 
houses. A school-house, a Waldensian and a Romish 
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church usually formed the nucleus. What eyesores 
are these ever- present, whitewashed, stuccoed Romish 
churches! Next to seeing them in our own loved 
land, we abhorred their presence on this martyr soil. 
Is it not enough that those who have never known a 
purer faith should grope ever in that mystery ?—but 
that a land where the precious truth has been sown 
in tears and watered with blood should be doomed to 
its blight—Heaven forbid it! We were grateful to 
learn that the priests meet with small success ip 
their efforts to proselyte. 

The sun beamed on us with increasing warmth as 
we emerged from the shadow of the cliffs which 
overhung our path, and now that it had passed the 
meridian, we felt a want which the most beautiful of 
Alpine scenery and associations, classic or sacred, 
failed to satisfy. Yes, verily, we wanted dinner, and 
this, too, in a locality where no Hotel de l'Empereur 
or d’Angleterre offered a table d’hite for hungry 
tourists. But this was a state of things we had 
foreseen and provided for ; it remained only to choose 
the time and place for developing the resources of our 
lunch-basket. Practiced pedestrian as I had become, 
I still felt unmistakable symptoms of weariness, and 
disposed of myself on the softest rock to be found, 
while my stronger companions went to search for a 
suitable spot for our rural entertainment. They 
were eminently successful. It was a cosy nook, not 
far from the wayside, but entirely concealed from it, 
through which a bright little brooklet was cascading 
down the hillside to find the Angrogna. If the eye 
could be satisfied with seeing, we must have been 
constrained to say, It is enough. From the topmost 
snow peak of the Vaudalin, gleaming above the 
clouds, pure as an angel’s wing, down to the bed of 
the Argrogna far below us, lay, flecked by sunlight 
ard shadow, a picture where the bold and grand 
strove not inharmoniously for the mastery with 
witching sofiness. Yet all this was for the nonce 
eclipsed by eur cold collation. The most experienced 
epicure has a sweet yet untasted if he has not, after 
ar early breakfast and miles of mountain climbing, 
thrown himself upon the green sward and resigned 
himself to the delights of cold ham or fowl. Then 
let him put his lips to crystal stream beside him, 
and without the intervention of any goblet of art, 
quaff its sparkling coolness, and say if champagne 
ever rose so temptingly to the beaker’s brim. We, 
at least, could say that the richest viands that ever 
smoked or table had not for us the daintiness of our 
picnic dinner among the Alps. 

Who does not know the difference between opin- 
ions formed before and afcer dinner, that is, a dinner 
which refreshes, not burdens? The hights around 
us, Which were beginning to look like so many miles 
of weariness, showed new outlines of beauty. Far 
off, unobserved cascades now looked, as they caught 
the sunlight, like airy ribbons streaming dowa the 
mountains. Distant elev ations invited ascent, and we 
courageously ascended, We quickened our pace, for 
there were yet several miles between us and Pra del 
Tor, the goal of our climbing. Our path grew more 
rocky and abrupt, the gorge narrower, the air cold 
and chill. We lost the bright, warm sunshine, and 
found ourselves in an atmosphere of clouds. Hither 
and thither the rough winds blew them —now hiding, 
now revealing verdureless crags, frightful in their 
baldness. Beauty fled apace before awful sublimity. 
We had reached the home of the eagle and the storm. 
Yet in this wild solitude the hunted Vaudois had 
found a retreat. Their relentless persecutors, not 
satisfied with driving them to the utmost verge of 
vegetation, still thirsted for their blood, and Pra del 
Tor still lives in Waldensian history as the memora- 
ble pass kept by a mere handful of the faithful against 
hundreds of theirenemies. That crafty, scarlet queen 
tries new tactics now—hides her robes dyed with the 
blood cf saints, and essays to feed the flock like a 
veritable shepherd. 

Reme has the only church here for the Waldenses. 
I sat down upon the steps, and drew the shawl, which 
kad been so burdensome in the morning, closely 
around me, and shivered still. Courage was ex- 
hausted, and I was quite ready to leave whatever 
was interesting beyond to be seen by my companions. 
E—— never does things by halves, and would see 
the whole. After what seemed to me an age passed 
in trying to get rested and keep warm, he returned, 
glowingly descriptive of what he had seen. He had 
entered a school-room, where he found a score or 
more of rosy-cheeked juveniles, and /e maitre, a 
genuine specimen of Vaudois politeness. His pupils 
were catechised and sung, as these mountaineers 
always do, con amore, to please the stranger. When 
questioned if they were Protestant, the teacher took 
down and reverently opened his Bible. It sufficed. 
Let the Papists rear their churches and keep open 
doors, if the sons of the martyrs will gather the little 
ones together and teach them Goa’s Word. 

The afternoon was far advanced, and we had all 
the way to retrace which we had been so many 
hours in passing over. Two saplings, curveless and 
smooth, were selected and trimmed to the proper 
dimensions of canes, as mementces of this eutpost of 
the church militant. Alas! one at least failed to see 
the honorable old age desired for it. After passing 
through Venice, unconfiscated by custom-house ofti- 
cers—over the Simplon, uncrushed by avalanche— 
through Germany and Holland, unscathed by scathing 
landlords—one luckless morning saw it left behind to 
the tender mercies of an unappreciative Yorkshire 
landlady, who never dreamed that it drew its life- 
current from soil enriched by the blood of Alpine 
martyrs. One comprehensive survey to daguerreo- 
type Pra cel Tor upon our memories, and we began 
our descent. If we had ever lacked a striking illus- 
tration of the uphill road to virtue, we were now fur- 
nished experimentally. Hard climbing and great out- 
lay of time and effort does it require to attain the 
hights of real excellence, but if we do but turn back- 
ward, how easy and quick the descent. But here the 
similitude ceases. Our retreat brought us back to 
sunshine, smiling verdure, and our neat rooms with 
well scrubbed floors, snowy curtains, and hizh featner- 
beds at the hotel in La Tour, and that too in less than 
three hours. 

In the evening we called upon Dr. Revel, who 

occupies a house opposite our hotel, where Gen. Leck- 
with—whose name is familiar to all who are conver- 
sant with the recent history of the Waldenses—once 
lived. The style of living of the Moderator of the 
Vaudois Synod would form a striking contrast to that 
of most reverend professors in ourowncountry. The 
floors were uncarpeted, the furniture of the simplest 
kind, and the dress of the Doctor and his lady rigidly 
plain. Mrs. Revel, from a long residence in England, 
seems to have acquired their language and manners 
perfectly. She lacks something of the complimentary 
volubility of the natives of this region, yet one cannot 
fail soon to be impressed with her real kindness and 
strength of character. Dr. Revel is an impersonation 
of the emotional ; and the English is evidently an un- 
satisfactory channel of expression. One wishes him 
at liberty to pour forth his rapidly, fervidly uttered 
vernacular. We left, feeling more as if we had 
been chatting with well-known friends than entire 
strangers. Thus ended our first day among the Wal- 
denses. 
We had already stood upon the crater’s brim of 
Vesuvius, walked reverently through the silent streets 
of the once buried Pompeii and the Appian Way, seen 
the moonlight on the colonnade of St. Peter's, paid 
our tribute of homage to the breathing mumrble and 
speaking canvas, witching fresco and stirring re- 
lievo. We had gazed, not without awe, down into the 
imposing crypt where lies, in solemn grandeur, all 
that is mortal of the great Napoleon. But there was 
a chord in our bosoms yet untouched—a new and 
deeper emotion was stirred in this hallowed spot 
where the truth had kept its torchlight shiniag through 
a}l the long ages, when strange fires glowed on every 
high hill in Christendom, and unhallowed incense 
burdened every breeze. A. 


“ Shoddy.” 
Rise in Blue Woolen Rags.—We understand that 
since the great demand for army clothing, blue woolen 
rags have gone up from five to twenty-five cents per 
pound. Shoddy, which is used so extensively in army 


loths, is made from woolen rags. 
fat be way of throwing out a suggestion —Commercial 
Bulletin. 





It is wel] enough to “ throw out the suggestion,” but 
a good deal better if the Inspector “throws out” tha 





shoddy.— Transcript. 


We merely state this ~ 
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GEN. FREMONT'S PROCLAMATION. 


Av length the ax is laid at the root of the tree. 
The Proclamation of General Fremont strikes down 
the rebellion within the lines of his army of occupa- 
tion. Men in arms against the Government are no: 
foreign enemies but rebels, to be tried by court-mar- 
tial, and when convicted, to be shot. Missouri is in- 
fested with secret traitors who co-operate with rebel 
invaders from Tennessee and Arkansas, and who of 
late have pursued a system of brigandage which has 
become the terror of good citizens. It were folly to 
deal with these men as “ belligerents,”’ entitled to be 
treated as prisoners of war. The most summary 
punishment that can follow a just conviction should 
be infil cted upon such wretches. Everybody knows 
that General Fremont uses no vaporing threats, and 
that he never retreats from a position deliberately, 
faken. He bas waited until he felt himself strong 
enough for this step; and now that he has issued h's 
proclamation, he will carry it out to the letter. If 
the current month shall witness the drum-head exe- 
eution of a few score of traitors, Missouri will be 
quiet, while the army of the West moves southward 
for winter quarters. 

But General Fremont’s proclamation strikes a yet 
deeper blow. It not only disarms the rebels, it extir- 
patrs the very root of the rebellion, and makes it im- 
possible for its agitators long to pursue it, or to re- 
new it hereafter. ‘‘ The property, real and personal, 
of all persons in the state of Missouri who shall take 
up arms against the United S ates, or who shall be 
direc'ly proven to have taken active part with their 
enemies in the field, is declared to be confiscated to 
the public use. and their slaves, if any they have, 

are hereby declared freemen” 

By this declaration every rebel in the state is ren- 
dered powerless even if he should escape with his 
life. His property is not cnly worthless to him and 
his cause, but is converted to the use of the Govern- 
ment for putting down the rebellion. His slaves will 
not only be swift witnesses against him, but as loyal 
servants and defenders of the Union may arrest him 
as a traitor, and lead him to the nearest court-mar- 
tial for the sentence of death. And since the Mis- 
souri rebels are almost exclusively slaveholders, this 
proclamation is tantamount to the abolition of slav- 
ery in that state, by a word and a blow. It illus- 
trates what this journal has so often said: that while 
&@ proclamation of emancipation issued from Wash- 
ington, without a military power in the rebel states 
to enforce it, would be but a brutum fulmen to the 
South, and a possible subject of contention at the 
North, the issuing of such a proclamation in the rebel 
States successively as fast as the Federal army shall 
enter them in force, will be hailed with acclamation 
at the North,and will send terror and desolation through 
the South. General Fremont’s proclamation is a tonic 
to the nation—bracing and exhilarating. In another 
month we hope to hear him repeat it at Memphis, 
while General Butler shall echo it from Savaanah. 

We shall be curious to observe the effect of this 
measure upon the English people. Will they now 
believe that this is in reality and effect a war against 
slavery? Will they justify their own avowals of 
sympathy in such awar? The answer will be of the 
Jeast possible consequence to us, but of the highest 
moral significance for the English nation. Their 
sympathy now would come too late to do us a sub- 
stantial good—pertiaps even too late to save their 
own henor. 


THE SUPREME ALLEGIANCE. 





Tue allegiance which Christians owe to their 

divine Lord is supreme. Their name should suggest 
as much as this ; and it is implied when we conceive 
of him, eccording to his own instructions, as a king, 
and of them as bring citizens of his kingdom. If he 
have any authority, it must be absolute, while every 
other is qualified: his goverament must be rightfully 
supreme, and all others, whether spiritual or secular, 
must be rightfully subordinate. His loyal and 
accepted servants own their obligations to him to be 
paramount to all their other obligations. They can- 
not acknowledge any ecclesiastical or civil authority 
in conflict or competition with his. The apostles 
would not obey either the Jewish sanhedrim or the 
Roman magistracy wherein those powers set them- 
selves against Christ, but avowed their purpose to 
obey God rather than men, and acted and suffered 
accordingly. All legitimate human authority is under 
Cirist, in a line witb his authority, and really derived 
from it. Any allegiance less absolute on the part of 
Christians, any divided loyalty to their Master, is as 
incompatible with the Scriptural idea of the divine 
kingcéom, as it would be incompatible with the idea 
of an eartbly ewpire that i's subjects should take part 
with a provincial ruler against the emperor, or as it 
is with the idea ef our I'ederal Union that any state 
or body of states should construct or countenance a 
government of their own at war with the Federal 
Government. As every commonwealth, every reli- 
gious denomination, every church, must be inferior 
to the kingdom of Christ, so our obligations to any or 
all these bodies must be inferior to the obligations 
we are under to the Lord of that kingdom. 

Now this doctrine, while it has been sometines 
feared, and even denied, as if it were unfavorable to 
conservative views of civil government, is hostile 
only to usurpation, oppression, and anarchy, and 
friendly to all legitimate authority, whether in the 
family, the church, or the state. For these several 
authorities, as far as they are legitimate, derive their 
most conclusive argument and highest sanction from 

’ that of Christ. His law binds his servants to the 
maintenance of civil as of parental government. 

His authority takes up, contains, consecrates every 

other rightful authority. Besides the argument from 

the Scriptures, experience has shown that “ the 
powers that be” have been most honored, as ‘ordained 
of God,” by those who have most honored God. Tae 
faithful citizens of the heavenly kingdom are the 
more faithful citizens of earthly commonwealths. 

The apostles were the better subjects of even the 

Roman empire, pagan though it was, because they 

acknowledged another and a higher, which enjoined 

obedience to rulers. We but carry out our allegiance 
to Christ when we obey and maintain the Government 
under which we live, and especially when in this its 
hour of strife and peril we lend it our sympathies and 
prayers and gifts and arms. Our allegiance to it is 
the stronger and more efiective by reason of our su- 
preme allegiance to the divine government. Our 
religion enters inte our patriotism, and our patriotism 
into our religion. Our fidelity to God binds us to 


fidelity to our country. The higher and more sacred 
our obligation to the “one Father,’ and the “one 
Master, even Christ,” the higher and more sacred our 
obligations alzo to the family, the neighborhood, the 


government, the world. 





The Christian Treasury of Edinburgh is an ex- 
cellent magazine, and its editors undoubtedly mean 
to deal fairly toward their con'emporaries of the press 
on both sides of the water, but they have a way of 
frequently copying articles from The Independent 
without the customary courtesy of crediting them to 
their source. Of course they will know, when they 


THE INDEPENDENT. 




















LET HISTORY TEACH. 

Turre is much in the present war that reminds us 
of the war between King Charles I and the Pariia- 
ment of Eogland, two hundred and twenty years ago. 
Perhaps something important might be learned if 
some intelligent and sagacious mind would carefully 
draw out the parallel. One point of resemblance, at 
least, is well worthy of attention. 

Macaulay says, in his review of Hallam’s Constitu- 
tioral History, (Ed. Rev. 1828 :) 


“The Houses, it must be acknowledged, committed 
great errors in the conduct of the war, or yr os 
grest error, which brought their affairs into @ condition 


requiring the most perilous expedients. The Parlia- 


eaders of what may be called the first genera- 
in , hn Manchester, Northumberland, Hollis, even 
Pym—all the most eminent men, in short, Hampden ex- 
eepted. were inclined to half-measures. They dreadei a 
decisive victory a!most as much as a decisive overthrow. 
The y wisbed to bring the King into a situation which mis ht 
renéer it necessary for him to grant their just and wise de- 
mends ; but not to subvert the Constitution [King, Lords, 
and Commons] or to change the dynasty They were 
atraid of servit g the purp2ses of those fiercer and more 
determined enemies of monarchy who now began to 
show themselves in the lower ranks of the party. The 
war was therefore conducted in a languid and inefficient 
manner.” * * * “At the end of three campaigas, 
the event was still dubious; and that it had nt been 
decidedly unfavorable to the cause of liberty was prin- 
cipally owing to the skill and energy which the more 
violent Roundbeads had displayed in suberdinate siua- 
tions.” 


Has there not been a weakness of the same sort in 
the prosecution of this war? The time has not yet 
come in which it can be said who of our political or mili- 
tary chiefs on the side of the Union and of popular 
self. government, are “ inclined to half measures,” like 
the Essex, Manchester, Holiis, and Pym, in the earlier 
stages of the civil war between king and Parliament ; 
nor who are like the illustrious exception, Hampden. 
But has not the Government been embarrassed—is it 
not embarrassed stiil—by some mysterious hindrance 
which makes “half measures” a necessity? Is not 
the spirit of the people restrained and weakened in 
some measure by the same embarrassment? While 
it bas beer in many respects a great advantage to us 
that we stand for the Union against treason ; and for 
the Constitution as it is, against those who are at- 
tempting to set it aside and to establish another in its 
place ; that very advantage has been in other respects 
a hindrance to us. King Charles intended from the 
first to subvert the ancient liberty of his subjects, to 
conquer the English people, and to establish by the 
sword an absolute monarchy like the monarchies of 
France and Spain. Lc was hampered with no scru- 
ples about violating the constitution. He had no 
anx’ety about what might happen if the old balance 
of powers between the crown, the peerage, and the 
commons should be destroyed. His aim was revolu- 
tion ; he intended nothing less than conquest and the 
establishment of a government founded on the right 
of conquest. Of course be was under no restraint. 
The theory on which he was acting required him to 
strike boldly and to leave nothing undone that could 
help him toward his intended conquest. So now the 
leaders of revolution and rebellion are not at ali em- 
barrassed by any necessity of respect for the pre- 
viously existing order of things. Whatever dispute 
or perplexity there may be elsewhere about their 
right to be recognized as a belligerent power, they 
have no doubt on that point. They mean war. They 
mean the destruction of the Federal Cunstitution- 
They are acting without the embarrassmert of any 
constitutional or legal scruple as to the means by 
which they are to attain their end. But the Federal 
Government, on the other hand, and the people loyal 
to the Constitution, are fighting in defense of a pre- 
viously existing order of things. They are on the 
conservative side. They are afraid of being hurried 
into some revolutionary policy. For that reason they 
heve been afraid to recognize the fact that 
a hostile power has overrun and subjugated, 
for the present, almost half the area of what 
was (and what we trust is yet again to be) 
our country, and that in all the region held by 
the enemy the Constitution of the United States has 
been abrogated. It has been assumed that we are at 
war not with any pelitical comnmmnity having a gov- 
ernment de facto, but only with individual criminals, | 
or with an irresponsible horde of banditti. It has 
been assumed that throughout those states in which, 
for the present, the Government of the United States 
has no visible existence—where there is in fact no 
officer or servant of the Government, neither judge 
nor marshal, neither postmaster nor collector, neither 
commissioner nor tide-waiter—the Constitution and 
the laws are in full force and vigor, and the people, 
after having submitted to another Government, are 
nevertheless entitled as before to all their rights as 
citizens under the Constitution. The hypothesis has 
been that because there is no constitutional right of 
secession, therefore the seceded states have not se- 
ceded in fact. Is it possib!e to carry on the war ef- 
fectively on such a basis ? 

There has been, if we mistake not, a feeling analo- 
gous to that which Macaulay-imputes to the leaders 
of the Parliament party at the beginning of the civil 
warin England. Admitting that there has been, on 
the part of the President and the Administration, no 
expectation that the rebel states will soon return to 
their allegiance, and no consequent unwillingness to do 
anything which will make their voluntary return im- 
possible or even less probable,——kas there not been a 
feeling of that sort widely diffused among the people? 
Have we not been hampered by the expectation in 
some quarters that after a few months there is to be 
an adjustment of difficulties, and that after that we 
are to find ourselves in statu quo ante bellun? Mave 
we not been hampered by the fecling, in some quar- 
ters, that when thg Masons and the Too.nbses, the 
Davises and the Benjamins, or other men of just the 
same manners and morals, come back to their places 
in Congress, it will be well not to have pushed mat- 
ters to the extremity of an irreconcileable antipathy ? 
It is time to cismiss every such thought for ever. 
The entire status quo ante bellum can never 
be restored. The Union may be vindicated and re- 
covered. The Constitution may be re-established 
where it has been abrogated. But the condition ia 
which we were before the war began, includes some 
elements which never can be restored, and which 
ought not to be restored. God in his providence, 
overruling the wickedness of men, has given us an 
opportunity of restoring the Union and the Constita- 
tion in their integrity without restoring the reign of 
ruflianism in the Capitol or the predominancy of “ il- 
ibusterism” in the policy of our National Government. 
But inorder to this the war which the rebels have 
begun must end not in some compromise with them, 
but in an absolute conquest and reannexation of the 
territory they have wrested from our Union. 

The old relations between the seceded states and 
the Union ended in fact when the war began. The 
war is a fact not to be ignored by any legal fiction ; 
and when war begins, compacts, alliances, Federal 
Constitutions, as between the belligerent parties, are 
at an end. Cromwell shocked the moderate and 
conservative feeling in the House of Commons when 
he declared that he would as soon shoot Charles 
Stuart in battle as any other man ; but he was right. 
His rugged common sense had comprehended the 
case as it was. If there was to be war with the 
king at all, it must be war and nothing else than 
war. Soin the present case. We are at war with @ 
relentless, treacherous, and implacable enemy, and 
the only alternative is te conquer or be conquered. 

Macaulay’s observation on the “ half measures” 
to which the leaders of the Parliamentary party 
resorted at the beginning, is well worth remembering : 











f peace into war is a weak and cruel policy. The 
of meotiation is the time for deliberation 


But an extreme case calls for that hich 
is in its own nature most violent, and w eo 
cases, is a remedy only because it is violent, it is idle to 


is 
diluting. 





EET 


The recent proceedings ef our Government indicate 
| that the philosophy of the crisis is beginning to be 


understood, and will be acted upon. 





CONFERENCE OR ASSOCIATION. 


Tux churches of Massachusetts have fairly entered 
upon the experiment of a General Conference. The 
interest which has attended the sessions of local 
conferences has prompted to this movement, and 
should the meeting at Newburyport prove as satis- 
factory as was the General Conference of last year, 
the system will be fairly inaugurated for the state. 
The Congregationalist, which has hitherto been 
lakewarm upon the subject, now that the Con- 
ference is likely to become an institution, advises 
the dissolution of the General Association to make 
room for it. The Congregationalist argues with 
justice, that the two bodies cannot be supporied side 
by side, and presents the following advice : 


“Which, then, shall die? By all means we say the 
‘General Association.’ It has always been, to sume ex- 
tent, a fiction and a monstrosity. A loca! association of 
ministers has indeed a recognized denomuinati nal posi- 
tion toward our common wants as mivisters and (indi- 
rectly indeed) as churches. A loca! association is a sort 
of college of adjacent clergy, for mu ual improvement in 
all mental, mora!, spiritual, social, and profes-ional wavs. 
Ibis, in itself. Next, by courtesy and consent of tne 
churches, it has come to be denominationally expected 
that these colleges of the clergy shall take cognizance of 
the qualifications of aspirants for the sacred ottice, and 
shall, after examination had, cer'ify their conviction —if 
they have one—that A B, a cancidate for micisterial em- 
pioyment by the churches, is, ia their judgment, titted te 
be so employed. Theee two functions are honest and 
useful ones, and they are so grounded in the essential 
na'use of things ecclesiastical and minis'erial, that local 
asscciations of ministers will probably continue to exist | 
as long as the world stands. Butif we ing iire for any 
natural connection of these local associa: iuns—in these 
their seminal ideas—with a s‘ate body of the sort, we 
find noe. There is no calli for a General State Associa- 
tion of ministers as a means of mental and spiritual im- 
provement, because its cumbrousness would at once de- 
feat that end. Nor is one needed to license candiia‘es to 
preach, for that work is already better done in the local 
bedies If you have a General Associalton, teen, you 
must either keep it alive by putting it to the duiag of 
things tor which it has no self-suggested mission, ot you 
must leave it constantly on the verge of dissolution for 
want of some hing legitimate todo Our Massachusetts 
‘Genera! Association’ has had both experiences. Ic has 
busied itse)f in collecting the statistics of the churches, 
discussing their affairs, and giving taem advice—tniogs 
which the churches sever asked it to do, and which it 
had no real business te do, except by the excuse that 
they needed Golie, ana nove; P!8¢ attemoted waa OX- 
cuse which is taken away the moment the Genera! Cea- 
ference, Which is a normal! outgrowth of the caurches. 
and which has a right to number them, to consider their 
ways, and advise them, undertakes the work. 

“We say, then, let the ‘Generel Association’ die. It 
never had legitimacy, and, so far as it worked rizhtly, 
worked so on!y ad interim. [hatintervaiisover. Tnere 
is new a body that has legitimacy; tha’ has reason in its 
existence ; that can do all the work whica tre Association 
attempted to do vastly better—because it is its owa 
work. Letthatbody do the work, ano jet the Association 
die. The loca) associations will never die, and will feel 
nothing but relief in the c'earing away of the ruboish of 
the State body that was over them, without being of 
them; purporting to be an outgrowth from themseites 
without being so. Let its epi‘apn be written : 

‘Well meant! Ill wrought! Best dead!’ 
“Of course the impending Conference can do nothing 
to kill the Association except to mind i's own business, 
and let the Association alone. We advise it to go anout 
its work, as if tbe ground were clear before it, and do the 
work well; ard we entertain no doubt that its own occu- 
pation of the field will soon make that field in every sense 
its own. 
“Let the churches feel that in the State Conference 
they have their own representative—to be nurtured by 
them, and let their interest go forth toit. Let its meet- 
ings be attended by them. Let its discussions do tnem | 
gocd. Let its suggestions sitk into their hearts. Let 
its statistics—which are theirs—become their charge, 
that each church may vie with ali the others in fallness 
ard accuracy in the record, and ia zeal to make the 
recoré what it ought to be. Then will the new body take 
a place in the affections of the denomination which the 
old never reached, and work a work for Christ which the | 
old never wreught.” 


We are not quite ready to assent to these views. 
There is more reason to apprehend intermeddling 
with churches by a Conference which professes to 
represent them than by an Association which does 
not; and while the clerical element in a Conference 
is apt to be the most talkative, the laical and diacona 
representatives are most apt to be meddlesome and 
dictatorial. Still, the Conference has worked ad 
mizably in Maine, acd New York may be disposed to 
foilow the example of Massachusetts. In that case 
the state should be divided into two Conferences. 





NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN MOBS. 
We have expressed our disapprobation of mob-ac- 
tion as a feature of our national strife, even where 
the end in view has been the support of the Govern- 
ment by peremptorily silencing its enemies. Happi- 
ly such action et the North has been limited to a few 
conspicuous offenders Here and there a politician or 
editor in sympathy with the rebels, has been waited on 
by amob and made to show the right colors. Intwoor 
three instances a newspaper office that abetted the 
treason of the day has been “ cleaned out.”” On such 
eccasions the more timid sympathizers complain of 
the intolerance of public opinion in the free states, 
as answering to the intolerance exhibited in the 
slave states, and some have sagely remarked that 
human nature thus shows itself the same on both 
sides. Now there are certain palpable and important 
differences between the proceedings on the one side 
and on the other. For a score of years past, even at 
the North, the greater number of the mobs connected 
with the agitation about slavery have been directed 
against “ Abolitionists,”’ not against Southerners or 
their allies. Not till the present rebellion was in full 
progress has any Northern or Southern man been 
thus assailed in the free states simply for sympathy 
with the South. On the other hand, in the slave 
states, during all these years, the mere suspicion of 
Abolitionism has exposed a stranger, and even a 
Southerner, to every sort of insult and injury. Butin 
the midst of the present agitation the instances 
of viclexce done to Secessionists cannot be compared, 
whether for number or atrocity, with the instances at 
the South on the other side. Itis pretense or pusrility 
to set the former over against the latter. Tuere is 
still ancther difference. At the South, Northern men 
have been tarred and feathered, expelled, scoarged, 
or hung, for simply dissenting from the prevailing 
sentiment of the community on the subject of slavery, 
while they violated no law, and bore no part against 
the government of the state or of the nation. At the 
Noith, whenever a Seeessionist has been, at the worst, 
compelled to raise the fleg of his country, it has been 
for opposing the Government cf his country, and that 
too, ina time of war. In the one case the provoca- 
tion has been the holding of an unpopular opinion ; 
in the other, disloyalty, or even treason. The one act 
is not an offense by any code ; the other is an offense 
defined and punished by every code. Yet for the 
former, in the South, many citizens have been driven 
away and even killed; while for the latter, in the 
North, two or three Secessionists have been frightened 
and silenced. There is not a government in the Oid 
World that allows its subjects to act or talk rebellion 
with impunity in a time of agitation and peril. No 
other government would show the furbearance, the 
excessive leniency, hitherto shown by our Federa; 
Government toward Northern abettors of the Southera 
rebellion. All this does not, indeed, justify the action 
of a mob against such offenders, but it goes to ac- 
count fer and to palliate that violence, as a natural 
remedy which the people take into their own hands 
against an evil which our Federal and State authori- 
ties have tolerated too far and too long. We are glad 
to see evidence that those authorities are addressing 
themselves more earnestly to their duties in this 
direction. In the meantime, for the reasons we have 
given, no candid man can reckon the occasional 
popular violence suffered by Northern Secessionists 
an offset against the numberless atrocities wrought by 
Southern barbarism. And as to those excited crowds 
that here and there in the free states have revolution- 
ized or silenced certain presses which clamored or 
whispered sedition, we can easily believe their 
agency to have been permitted by an all-wise Provi- 
dence, and reckon it no great “mystery of Provi- 
dence.” We would not stimulate nor commend 8 








mob, yet when they arrest an evil which ought to be 
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arrested, but defies the law, we are not able to regret 
that a good end has been gained, though “even of 
strife,” just as we would not manufsc'ure nor direct 
the lightning against certain living heads, yet if they 
were struck, we could acquiesce in the stroke. 





ENROLLMENTS, 


In some of the most illustrious states, ancient and 
modern, registers have been kept of the names of 
those inhabitants who were neither slaves nor 
foreigners, but proper citizens, and by this means 
their immunities and prerogatives were ascertained. 
In all civilized communities there are official rolls of 
persons holding property, or entitied to salaries or 
pensions, and such documents secure their pecuniary 
interests. Kings and other high officers of govern- 
ment, having patronage at their disposal, keep lists 
of those whom they design to promote or favor, and 
civil dignities and emoluments are distributed accord- 
ingly. Sailors have their names entered on “the 
sbip’s books,” and their title to wages depends on 
that record. Soldiers, too, have muster-rolls and 
pay-rolls, and when they come to be “ paid off.” their 
dues are ascertained by these documents. In these 
and other instances, as is well known, various classes 
of persons have great interests, even their subsist- 
erce, Gependent on the proper record of their names, 
ard regard it with a corresponding solicitude, taking 
pains to guard against negleet or accident. Taere 
are these, too, in some ecmmunities, who are anx- 
ious and inquisitive as to their place in the informal 
memoranda which certain persons of rank or fashion 
keep of their favorites and friends, jcalously coveting 
the social distinction connected with it, if nothing 
more. All these examples should help us the better 
to appreciate those Scriptures which describe Chris- 
tars as “written” or enrolled “in heaven,’ and 
having their ‘names written in heaven,’ aad “in 
the book of life.” The conception is not the less 
jsst and affecting because figurative. It was probva- 
biy suggested by the official enrollment of citizens, 
and is illustrated to us by every important register 
ot names. Alas! how mary are eager to obtain a 
piace, or to learn whether they have one, on seme 
roll relating to property, or office, or distinction, while 
they seem quite unconcerned as to this celestia) 
register! They care for their civil standing, but not 
fer citizenship in the kingdom of Christ ; for a title 
to houses and lands, but not for a title to treasures 
in beaven; for wages from the government or their 
employers, but not for the rewards of the diviae 
service. Wherever they choose their names should 
be registered, they scarcely inquire, or leave the pro»- 
abili:ies of the question against them, whether or not 
their names are in “ the book of life ;"’ and that too 
while this very indifference is itself an argument, as 
far as the present time can furnish aay, to show that 
their names bave no place there. Nor should it be 
forgotten that we may reason from their indifference 
not only as an effect but as also one instrumental 
cause or condition ; for the fact in question is mide 
to turn in part on their due attention and effort. 
Indeed they have no other means, at present, ef evn 
gratifying a reasonable curiosity on this subject. The 
book of life is out ef sight as well as out ef reach. 
It is sealed to mortal eyes, not to be opened till they 
whose names are written in it are about to enter the 
New Jerusalem. Not by inspection, therefore, can 
its contents row be ascertained. Yet the Scriptures 
indicate maiks by which the persons there enrolled 
may be known ard may know themselves; and this 
is one which is too reasonable to need authority— 
that they are attentive to their character and des- 
tiny. To learn whether we bear these marks is the 
only way for us now to learn whether our names are 
written in the book of life. And further, if we would 
obtain or strengthen this testimony, it must be 
through present fidelity to Christ in our daily lives 
When, therefore, we see citizens before an election 
making sure that their names are “registered” as 
voters,—or soldiers, before being “ mustered out,” 
taking care that their names are on the “ pay-roll,”— 
let us all learn to see to it that ours are in that book, 
which is no other than the gracious mind of God, by 
living as citizens of his kingdom, by “ enduring hard- 
ress as good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” Let us now 
think, and feel, and act as children of God, if we 
would be sure that we are enrolled in his family 
register. And if any will remain unconcerned about 
ibis question, yet let them remeinber that the book of 
life is not the only ene cf the “‘ books”’ that will be 
“epened,’’ and that, live as they may, whatever they 
may be, they will be “judged out of those things 
which were written in the bcos, according to their 
works.” 





A FREE PRiSS IN ITALY. 


As a fruit of the emancipation of Italy from her 
royal and ducal despots, we find the press of that 
coumry asserting its freedom in the criticism of pub- 
lic men and doings. But a resolute enemy of such 
fieecom is still found in the Romish hierarchy, wher- 
ever this sympathizes with the dogma of the su- 
premacy of the Pope in temporal as well as in 
spiritual afiairs. The people of Italy for the most 
part remaining in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
long accustomed to the dictation of the confessional, 
it is the policy of the priesthood to operate upon their 
religious fears or scruples adversely to their political 
ri bts. Upon the question of the freedom of the 
press, the issue is squarely put between the temporal 
and the spiritual power, between the rights of the 
people as citizens and the claims of their ecclesiasti- 
cal teachers and guides. Two or three test cases 
have come up in Tuscany—so lately the seat of the 
most despotic proscription of speech and thought— 
end have been decided in favor of freedom. A 
private letter to an editor of this journal, dated July 
29th, gives so graphic a picture of this conflict of 
popular freedom with spiritual despotism that we 
give our readers the benefit of it : 

« «The people of Italy,’ said a gentleman long resident 
bere, a few days since, ‘ the people of Italy draw the line 
of distinction between the temporal and the spiritual 
power as perfectly as you or I can do it ;’ and yet hardly 
a day passes that does not witness some Bull or protest 
duly promulgated by the Pope, and authenticated by the 
bandit Antonelli. [have been exceedingly interested in 
watching the movements of the people and the press of 
Italy under all these fulminations of wrath. 

“ As to the people, you have, no doubt, read much al- 
ready of their increased independence, and refusal to 
yield to the demands of the priesthood where those de- 
mands conflicted with their just views of freedom, perfect 
and entire, in temporalities ; you may not have known as 
much of the press. 

“Phe States of the Church, witha population of 2,000,000, 
have but cne newspaper, about the size of a letter sheet, 
ard issued ‘ occasionally’ (it says) from the Vatican. Oa 
the other hand, almost every large town end city on the 
Peninsula, from the A!ps to Spartivento, and in Sicily, 
bas from one to twenty newspapers. In Genoa there are 
at least four or five dailies, and they are as eagerly sought 
and read as are our daily papers in the United S:ates. 
There is the same desire to obtain the latest news. 

« You may gain a clearer idea of the avidity with which 
news is taken up, when I tell you that the Associated 
Press here pay for the transmission of fullest telegraphic 
intelligence from all quarters. We have tidiogs from the 
United States in twelve days, telegraphed from Queens- 
town, and published at same hour as in Paris or London. 
The political condition of America, Austria, Hungary, 
js equally commented upon with that of France, Eng- 
land, and Russia. I doubt whether equal practical free- 
dom of the press exists on this continent ; nor does this 
freedom seem to be abused as it would seem probable 
thet it would be after having been so long in chains. 

“Naples ard Florence are quite as prudent in their 
presses as Genoa and Turin, although the latter have 
been unshackled for a much longer period. 

“In one of the issues of one of the papers here a few 
weeks since, was & wood-cut, capitally executed, rep- 
resenting Cavour standing at the junction of two roads, 
one of which (from the guide-boards) is ‘ ria Italia,” the 
other ‘via Roma ;’ coming down the latter toward this 





junction is seen an immense dragon, with open mouth 
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and shaking with rage, driven by the Pope, who slts 
sstride it, end followed by Francis Il. and a host of Car- 
Ginale and Swiss guards. At sight of Cavour, who 
carries a héavy bludgeon, labeled liberty, the whole 
fraternity have stopped, not daring to venture further. 

“This picture and paper were placarded about the city 
—and bought, too, and read by thousands. 

“A day seldom passes without giving some additiona! 
proof that the press, the handmaid of liberty and the 
people, is performing its legitimate mission, and doing it 
fearless of Rome. Meanwhile the priesthood are doing 
their utmost at the confessional and by domiciliary visits 
to check this movement and these tendencies to though‘. 

“Ten days since they trumped up a suit against a pa- 
per in Florence, and it has just been tried before a jary 
in that city. The trial and verdict are not a little signifi- 
cant as showing the triumphant tread of great priiciples 
just now, and in Zuscany. The paper in question, the 
Lampione, in iis issue of the 2d of May, had a caricature— 
a little wood-cut—under which was ‘The toast drank by 
B»mbino with the King, who entertains him at Rome.’ 
Frarcis II. and the ‘Spiritual Father’ have their 
glasses full, invoking destruction upon united Italy. A 
savagely hungry old Austrian corporel sits under the 
table gnawing the bones of the feast, (ene of which is 
marked Perugis,) while another lank, loose individual is 
carrying about such a box as one can see any day in any 
one of the churches of Italy, collecting ‘St. Peter’s 
pence.’ Everything about ic at once suggested that ter- 
rible brindisi scene at the close of the feast in the opera 
of Lucretia Borgia, and of course it was too telling to be 


passed without notice. 


“The publisher was therefore arraigned for ‘an attack 
on the Roman Catholic religion, which by the Constitu- 
licn ie declared to be the religion of the State.’ He at 
orce pleaded that it was not the Pope, but the ‘Kina’ of 
Rome whom he had se: forth in his iltustratioa, so that 
the question at once tursed onthe symbolic meaning of 
the “sara worn by the figure in the pic ure. 

“The public prosecutor urged his plea, and was follow- 
ed first by the advocate of M. Cesari, tae publisher, who 
took the broad ground that since the defeat at Gaeta, the 
Quirinal had been at the service of Francis IL, and that 
there he was cons‘antiy (and with the assistance of the 
Roman court) receiving and sending forth bands of the 
most notorious of I:alian and Austrian banditti to plun- 
Ger ard murder in the adjoiuing provioces—that he was 
there conspiting to overthrow the I:alian Government, 
and that it was jus? for an Italian journal to expose and de- 
neunce such rascali'y, even though Rome was a party to 
it: other nations, England, America, and even France 
hed cenour.cec it, why should not Italy through her free 
press? 

“M. Gennarelli, who is the author of several works 
‘jlustrative of the Austro-Papal tyranny,’ and who, 
while a Roman citizen and Jawyer, had, on account of 
his liberal views, been obliged to yield the exercise of his 
profession for more than ten years, next came forward, 
ciessed in the peculiar dress of the barristers of the Ro- 
man courts, His appearance exci:ed a great deal of feel- 
ing. Atter referring to his admission to the bar of Italy, al- 
though he could not practice at Rome, and this through 
the righteous decree of the Italian Chambers four months 
since recognizing ‘Rome as the true capital of Italy, 
a city which, afier havicg enjoyed twenty centuries of 
glory, had stumbered under additional centuries of dark- 
nese, until the Washington of Italy had pierced the cloud,’ 
he turned to the question of the tiara, and brought up a 
perfect army of historical authority to prove that i: never 
was an emblem of spiritual power. 

“He said it cculd not have been known to the Savior 
at Jerusalem when he said, ‘My kingdom is not of this 
world’—that the tiara was not known at Rome until the 
XIVth century—that the Pope’s first principality was a 
gift from a barbarian Emperor, and ‘hey did not regard 
the bauble as any indication of their sacerdotal 
power—tbat Martin V. put the triple crown in pawn 
with the Florentine Jews—that Sextus IV. sold it to pay 
his grocery bills—that Clement VIL. hired Cellini to pick 
i: in pieces, so that he could wear the jewels in his robes 
while be wes a prisoner of Charles V. in St. Angelo—that 
Innocent VIII. put off the tiara when he pronounced the 
benediction—and that of the two fiaras now in posses- 
sion of the Sovereign of the Seven Hills, one was given 
the last G:egery by the first Napoleon, while the last was 
a present from his chaste (/) daughter, Isabella of Spain. 

“fie said that, by the ancient laws of the Church, the 
Pontiff was a subject for reproof when he had committed 
flagrant sin, but that it could certainly be no insuit to 
religion to put a crown on the ‘ King of Rome.’ 

““*Now, what have we seen in our own time?’ said he. 
‘Who bombarded Bologna in 1849? Whose archbishop 
was he who aroused ad directed the artillerymen to 
scatter fire and death into a city of 80,000 Christian souls ? 
Who caveed the bloodshed in Perugia in 1859, and the ex- 
communication of an entire nation as well as i's king? 
Whose mercenaries have fought half the battles of this 
lower Peninsula during the last sixteen years? Who 
maintains at this hour the lawless bands of the Abruzzi? 
Whose money fills the pockets of the brigands of Naples 
and Chiavone? Whose minions are they who lurk for 
blocd under the rocks of Caprera? Who, under his own 
100f, pampers and feeds him whom he knows to be con- 
sp'ring with heli to overthrow and ruia the flushing hopes 
of 25,000,000 of people? Is there ne provocation? Has 
not the Lampionc a right to express the indignation of 
the Italians with regard to the “ King of the States of 
the Church ?”’ 

“Afteraten minutes’ closeting, the jury returned a 
verdict of ‘ Not Guilty.’ 

“Is there not hope for Ituly? 

“ The new P:iime Minister, Ricasoli, although not by any 
means the equal of Cavour, adopts his policy most thor- 
oughly, and he has the fullest confidence of the people 
Moreover, Cavour bad so far detailed his system for the 
consolidation, that no anxiety is felt here for the result, 
although there are difficulties about Naples, where Fran- 
cis II. (through the brigands) is endeavoricg tostir up in- 
surrection. It is positively essential, however, that the 
residence of the King of ltaly should be at Rome. I 
question whether absolute quict succeeds in South Italy 
until this occurs. 

“ American affairs are ‘ ‘a/ied up’ here with much in- 
ferest, and the result is watched and waited for with a 
degree of anxiety scarcely understood in the Uniced 
States. 

“Tt is useless to disguise the fact that there are thou- 
ss1.ds both in England and on the Continent who rejvice 
beyond measure that this rebellion has broken out in 
America, and who would rejoice still more should we 
become crippled or dismembered; our influence and 
power have become foo great to suit the legitimists of 
Europe ; and much of the boasted sympathy and philan- 
thropy of England for the ‘ poor slave’ is tne merest pre- 
tense. 

“ Nothing has had a more beneficial intluence here than 
the decided, noble stand of Mr. Lincoln in his late mes- 
sage, and the prompt support given him by the American 
Corgress. Silly queries and croakings of the iaability of 
the United States to crush the rebellion are checked.” 





THE FALL CAMPAIGN. 


Tuoven we co not lament our disaster at Bull 
Ron as & means of discipline for the army aad the 
pation, it is now clear-that, with @ little more 
patience, we might have avoided that abortive 
engagement, and hare broken up the rebel army at 
Manassas without a blow upon its front. The bril- 
liant and successful achievement at Cape Hatteras 
shows how Manassas and Richmond are to be dealt 
with in the fall campaign. A series of such blows, 
so planned in time and force as to insure success, 
would hurry the troops of the seaboard states from 
Virg'nia to the defense of their homes. The Govern- 
ment must not shrink from those stringent measures 
which this great exigency demands. To bombard 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, is to 
save Washington more effectually than by girdling it 
with fortifications and an unoccupied army, while a 
hundred thousand rebels are encamped almost in 
sight. All that military and naval science can 
devise, all that money and men cana accomplish, 
ought to be done in this sunny and breezy autamn 
weather, to put the Southern coast and seaports into 
the possession of our army before the winter storms 
eet in. With a cordon of strong military posts along 
the Atlantic and the Gulf, and down the Mississippi, 
we shall have Richmond and Montgomery at the 
option of the grand army of occupation. 

We know nothing of the plans of the Government. 
We put no faith in the representation that General 
Scott would discuss his plan of the campaign at a 
¢inner party, in hearing of eavesdroppers of the 
press. We can imagine something of the difficulties 
and risks of such a series of coast 4emonstrations as 
we have indicated. And yet to plain common sense, 
guided by the map of the coast survey, it is patent 
that to follow up on a great scale the success at Hat- 
teras, is to make Manassas Gap not worth the watching. 
We trust that our brave and gallant naval and army 
officers will decline popular ovations, and postgone 





speech-making and sensation letters and 4'spatches, 
and let us hear their steps reverberating m Dg the 
coast, and read of their advance in successive o."ders 
of the day, issued from Southern latitudes. The xu! 
campaign, so hopefully begun, summons the army ané 
the nation to the work. 





REL1G10US FREEDOM IN ENGLAND. 


Anso.v1E freedom in religion is impossible so long 
as there is even a partial organic union of the Church 
and the State. Dissenters may at certain times or 
in certain particulars enjoy the largest liberty of con- 
science under an act of toleration. But toleration is 
rot freedom ;—the very word implies a power to re- 
strain. And hence under every State-Church system 
we find dissenters suffering disabilities or annoyances, 
which, however trifling in themselves, remind them 
of a power that curtails their freedom. The recent 
illustration in these columns from the enforced col- 
lection of Easter dues, is but one of many examples 
of such petty oppressions of conscience. The English 
Dissenters will find it but a small relief to get rid of 
Church-Rates ;—they must get rid of the Establish- 
ment. And yet many of them speak of the abolition 
of this hereditary and gigantic wrong with bated 
breath, as South-side divines in this country were 
once wont to speak of the abolition of slavery. Our 
English brethren will never gain full religtous liberty 
till, for the abolition of church-rates, they substitute 
the abolition of the Courch Establishment, as their 
cry. Seme are beginning more openly to take this 
ground. A writer in Tre Patriot of Aug. 15th says: 


“The battle of church-rates is not an isolated fact. 
Great pripciples are inveived in it; great issues are con- 
Lected with it. The question of the maintenance or ab- 
ojiiion of an impost deemed necessary by some, and re- 
gaiced as odious and uvjust oy others, is only one ofa 
number of similar questiors now calling for solution. 
Were the grievance at once and for ever done away with, 
there are Lot wanting indications to suow that ecciesias- 
tical topics would still ener largely into the discussioas 
beth of the Parliament and of the people. [very year 
brings the subject of the connec ion of Church and State 
forward With greater prominence.” 

Already the newly emancipated Italians are push- 
ing in advance cf the English upon this question. A 
lay member of the Catholic Church in Italy thus 
exposes the monstrosity of state-churchism : 


“The principle of state-religion is opposed to liberty, 
which is the foundation of jus ice; [ add that itis opposed 
to Christianity, which is essentially a religion of liverty 
as well as of justice, (the one does not go witnou: the 
other ) Public common sevse is at length, though some- 
what late in the day, beginving co regard such a prinei- 
ple as one of those pumercus relics of Paganism which 
have remained standivg, aud which still impede the 
progress of the Christian temple Ic is both uojust and 
unchris'ian that a king, so far as he is a king, be hea 
Jew, a Mohammedan, a member of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, a Calvi-ist, or a Catholic ; that a bing, I say, se 
far as he is a kit g, ehou'd be head of a church, or that 
the head of a cburcb, in so far as he is head of a church, 
sbould be a king; and thus the Papacy, such as mest 
Catholics cf the present day would have it to be, is con- 
demnued alike by justice and by Christianicy.” 

And another Italian writer thus exhibits the rela- 
tion of religious freedom to evangelical purity : 


“When the secular power does not lend its support te 
tke truth, the clergy, being ever open to critical observa- 
tion, take care to present an example of evangelical vir- 
tue, and being also obliged ever aid anon to defend both 
ccetrine and discipline against the assaults made upon 
them, keep themselves in constant readiness to stand in 
the breach fully armed, and to withs and every adversary 
at every point by means of unwearied eloquence and 
universal knowledge.” 


Yet at the same time we hear the B'shop of Salis- 
bury, in his charge to his clergy, exulting that Parlia- 
ment had defeated a bill for the abolition of church- 
rates, a bill to enable Nonconformists to use the 
burial-grounds of the Church of England for the burial 
of their dead, and a bill enabling Dissenters to be- 
come Trustees of Schools from which they are at 
present excluded by the law of England. Happily, in 
the Church of England there are men of more breadta 
of view and @ more liberal spirit than the Bishop of 
Salisbury. Rev. W E. Bennett, Vicar of Frome, a 
leading Puseyite, has published a pamphlet advocat- 
ing the abolition of church-rates. The way of church 
support, he says, 


“Js simply to be found by baving recourse to the first 
principles of Christianity ; to cisowa legal interference ; 
to cast aside Acts of Parliament ; to get quit of ali ques- 
tions involving a collision with Dissenters ; and to appeal 
not as an establishment, but as a church, to the common 
right by which she was regulated in her primitive ages. 

“ And what is that common right? The offerings of the 
faithful out of their abundance in recognition of a spiritual 
‘duty. At the Altar, jn the Holy Eucharist, as the Caurch 
directs, let thore offerings be made. Exclude others— 
let the Church support herself. This is the remedy. You 
nay bave recourre to as many healing substitutes as the 
inventions of compromise may suggest, but you will have 
ultimately to be beaten back to this only substantial 
pgrourd on which to rest. There is nothing short of it. 
Tbe fatal words must be spuken First, there must be, 
to appease the law, 2 TOTAL ABOLITION OF CHURCH: RATS, 
ard then there must be a recourse to the ancient VoLUN- 
TARY PRINCIPLE.” 

This is well said. But Dissenters inust go farther, 
and work for the abolition of the Establishment. In 
a word, if they would be free they must become aboli- 
tionists. 


MISSIONS IN EGYPT. 


Nine years ago a New York pastor traveling im 
Upper L-gypt, wrote to his church a letter urgiag the 
importance cf a special mission to the Copts. Tae 
plea was founded upon his personal interviews with 
Coptic Christians at varicus points upon the Nile, and 
one or two attempts to preach to them through an 
interpreter. The readiness which they expressed te 
receive books and tracts, to send their children te 
mission schools, and in general to welcome and co- 
eperate with missionaries who should come among 
them, showed that the way was prepared for evan- 
gelical labors in this ancient and comparatively un- 
corrupted Oriental church. The plan proposed was 
that the missionaries should make their headquarters 
at Cairo or Alexandria, where religious services could 
be beld and schools maintained for nine or ten montas 
of the year; and that during the winter months, a de- 
tachment of the mission should take a boat for the 
Upper Nile, halting at the principal towns for preach- 
ing and distributing books, and at available points 
establishing schools for the seasou. This letter being 
published in The Independent attracted the attention 
of the American Missionary Association, and a mis- 
sionary remarkably adapted to such a field was sent 
to Egypt in 1854. But the failure of his health com- 
pelied Rev. Mr. Martin to relinquish his work, just as 
bis knowledge of the people and their language had 
prepared him for the highest usefalness. 

At about this time, however, some of the mission- 
aries of the United Presbyterian Church who had 
labored in Damascus and its vicinity, determined te 
remove to Egypt, where their lasors among the 
Egyptians have been efficient and uscfal. At Caire 
there are mission schools fer girls and boys, and 
preaching in Arabic is regularly maintained. At 
Alexandria there are similar schools, which are at- 
tended by children of Jews and Mohammedans as. 
well as of Copts. An evening reading-room has 
been opened in that city, with a small library attached 
to it, and a class for Biblical instruction. Bibles and, 
Testaments are sold at books-hops and on board ves- 
sels in the harbor, sometimes to the number of a 
hundred copies in a montk. The sales are in the 
following languages—English, Swedish, Russian,, 
Greek, Italian, French, Norwegian, German, Arabic, 
Hebrew. Last winter the plan of a boating expedi- 
tion up the Nile was tried with encouraging success. 
The boat provides the missionary with a home under 
his own control, and movable at his discretion. A 
recent letter from Rev. G. Lansing, formeily at 
Bludan, Syria, to Dr. J. P. Thompson of this city, 
gives the following account of this voyage : 

“You will be pleased to learn that we have at 
length been able to take efficient steps for the mis- 
sionary ocoupation of Upper Egypt for the special 
benefit of the Copts, in whom, when here, you took 
so deep an interest. Last fall we purchased a Nile 
boat, and I spent most of last winter up the Nile, and 
met with success far beyond our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. We sold Scriptures and other religions 
books to the value of over 25,000 plasters, (say 
$1,300,) and I was usually allowed to preach in the 
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Coptic churches, and found among them generally a 
aense of need, and a readiness to hear the Gospel, 
wuch as we have never before met in any of the 
Eastern churches.” 

Now that the Suez Canal and the increase of cotton 
‘Oulture are likely to bring prosperity to Egypt, we 
trust that Christians in this country will see that the 
and is sown with the seed of divine truth—that 
Egypt also may “ speak the language of Canaan.” 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


THe steam-ships Asia, Arago, and North American 
have brought us a week’s later intelligence from Europe. 
An exciting contest for the new parliamentary seat for 
South Lancashire had taken place between Mr. Cheetham 
of Manchester and Mr. Turner of Liverpool, the former a 
Liberal, the latter a Conservative. Mr. Turner had been 
elected, and this was regarded as a Ministerial defeat. 
The Social Science Association, under the Presidency of 
Lord Brougham, was in eession in Dublin. One of the 
most interesting papers that had been read thereat was 
that by Mr. Baseley of Manchester, entitled, “With 
Cotton, E.aployment and Food; Without it, Famine and 
Expatristion.” Mr. B is of opinion that cotton imported 
from Beerar will cost two hundred per cent. on the price 
paid to the Ryots of Incia. M. Chevalier, the celebrated 
French free-trader, was also present, and denounced the 
Morrill Tariff as the “child of discord.” Another very 
interesting paper read was Miss Sarah Remond’s, on 
« American Slavery and its Iofluence on Great Britain.” 
Mr. Haywood, Secretary of the “Cotton Supply Associa- 
tion,” has published a letter detailing the result ef his 
visit to Egypt. He thinks that the growth of cotton 


-can be extended in that country to an almost ua- 


limited extent. But English advances of capital, 
at moderate interest, are essential to the success 
of the scheme. The Queen and royal family had 
reached Ireland, via Holyhead, on the night of the 
Qist ult. They were to proceed to the metropolis 
on the following morning. The féte of the Assumption 
and of Napoleon was celebrated at Paris on the lith. At 
the opening of the new Boulevard Malesherbes, the Em- 
peror attended, and in reply to an address read by the 
Prefect of the Seine, made a speech in which he enumer- 
ated the various benefits which the Parisians had de- 
rived, or would derive, from his Government. The 
Monitcur had published the text of the coavention be- 
tween France and Hnglard, regulating the immigration 
of Indian laborers into French colonies. The rupture 
between Austria and Hungary was regarded as complete. 
Count Kallar had arrived at Pesth armed with authority 
as Royal Commiesioner to dissolve the contumacious 
Diet. A new one is to be convened within six months 
It is asserted that the policy of the patriots will be at 
once prudent and bold. Disturbances stil! continued ia 
Poland. At Kallidah a crowd assembled ard demanded 
a prisoner’s release. Their request was granted, but 
later in the day the military threatened to fire on the 
people, and arrested several. The Marquis de Villama- 
rina was eaid to have been appointed Governor of Naples 
in place of the Marquis Dafetto. Garibaldi was expected 
at Naples on the 8th inst., the anniversary of his triam- 
phant entry into tha’ city, and great preparations were 
being made to give him a magnificent reception. In 
Turkey tbe work of reform and retrenchment progresses. 
The Kerzegovina insurgents are still unsubdued, but are 
anxious for the media‘ion of Russia between them and 
the Sultan. 


THE BOARD AND ITS REDUCTION. 


To THe Epitors or Tue INDEPENDEN?T: 

The communications in your last two numbers in regard 
to the disparity between the missionary spirit in the 
church and the missionary work, and especially the great 
fact that the contributions to the funds of the American 
Board fall so far short of the necessary amount, must 
impress themselves with a painful interest on the mind 
of every Christian and every philanthropist who will 
seriously consider them. 

Can it be that, wih God’s manifest blessing on this 
work—-with so many fields whitening for the harvest, 
and so many laborers willing to devote their lives to the 
service, all these glowing opportunities of blessing mil- 
lions, who will else sink from pagan darkness to endless 
night, are to be foregone, and the American Christians 
of the XIXth century sluzgishly to compose themselves 
to the work of dishanding schools—giving up stations 
already occupied—and turning a deaf ear to the calls 
from new fields, because, perchance, we must receive as 
a fixed fact (as your missionary correspondent urges) 
that the churches will not, for the stupendous work, 
raise for an entire year one-half or one-third the amount 
used by the Government in this war for a single day ? 
Must we submit quietly to this dire alternative? Every 
sentiment of philanthropy and religion absolutely forbids. 

Nor is it all necessary. The plan of systematic contri- 
dution, if thoroughly carried out, will prove a remedy 
entirely efficacious. Let each congregation in the land 
reaclve iteelf into a missionary society, and each member 
agree to pay a definite sum montnly; let the names of 
the children as well as adults be taken, and no sum, 
however small—even to a cent per month—be overlooked ; 
let each parish be divided into districts, with collectors 
for each, who ehal!, at stated times, call upon delinquent 
subscribers, (if any ;) aud as surely as drops make the 
Ocean, 80 surely wili these contributions from the thou- 
sand sources swell into a mighty aggregate which will 
far exceed the maximum ever received by the Board, or 
the concep'ion of the moet sanguine friends of missions. 
In illustration, I migh: mextion the success of this plan 
in our own place, where the subscriptions for missions— 
notwithstanding a very considerable debt arising from a 
new church and parsonage—have been raised from $25 
or $30 per annum to $200; and this amount is realized 
with no more individual sacrifice than the other was. 

I say, therefore, let each pastor throughout the land 
immediately enter on this work asa special agent of the 
Board, and cease not his efforts until every me nber of 
his corgregation is enro}led for a definite sum, however 
smal}, mouthly, and the Board will no longer be obliged 
to depend upon spasmodic efforts, the results of extra 

appeals—it will not again meet, as we fear it must meet 
in October, with heavy bearte, weighed down by a load 
of debt, to determine the mode of contracting their 
sphere of operations; but their treasury will be amoly 
filled, end from sources which, while kept open by this 
systematic inetrumentality, will yield an unfailing supply. 

Angelica, N. Y., Aug. 26ch. W.I.N. 





scabiisieiaalisai 

Wr mentioned last, week the anxiety felt by reason 
of the non-arrival of the steamer Etna from Liver- 
pocl. The accident which detained her was the 
breaking of her crank shaft, rendering necessary a 
return to Queenstown uncer sail. 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 
GREAT PREMIUM. we 


We have concluded an Arrangement by which 
we now offer to any old subscriber a premium of a 
copy of Webster's Abridged Dictionary, containing 
nearly five hundred pages, for the name ef every new 
subecriber for one year sent us with two dollars. The 
price of the Dictionary alone at tie book-stores is 
$1 50. The book wili be delivered at our office, or be 
sent by express, as desired. 


Fach Child at Echoel of every family should have 
3 Webster's Dictionery always at hand for consulta- 
tion, It is a fountain of knowledge, and no one should 
be deprived of it. One copy among a family of chil- 
dren at school is net enough, any more than one Geog- 
raphy. Send us the name of one new subscriber to 
The Independent for one year with $2, and get this 
book (“ Abridged Edition”) at once by express, 

One Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster's 
Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 
each, price $1 50, ean be had for nothing at the office 
of The Independent by only sending us the names of 
One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at our reg- 
ular evbsoription price, viz., 82 each. 


Every Child at &choo] should have a copy of 
Webster's Dictionary on the desk before him every 
day. No parent should rest easy until euch a book is 
Provided. It ean be had for nothing by sending us 

name of one new subscriber with $2. 


every Man, Woman, and Child in the nation 
2 ould have a Webster's Dictionary, either the large 
: Quarto Pictorial” or the “ Abridged Edition.” The 
ormer can be had for nothing by sending us the 
por sa: five mew subscribers for one year. (or one 
a riber for five years,) and the latter for only one 
¢ subseriber for one year. In all cases the money, 
*ach, must accompany the order. 


atvery Family now receiving The Independent 


have a copy of Webster's Dictionary. The 
on ms one new subscriber sent us with $2 will in- 
Baits, © receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 
‘On) a8 @ present. Reader, send us your order. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 























shall be presented with » copy of the “ Abridged 
Edi + ”) 

We are happy to say that we shall be able to 
send or deliver this premium tmmediately on receipt 
of the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
of Web-ter con be manufactured much faster than his 
very la:ge Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 

Addiess 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independent, 
No. 6 Beekman street, N. Y. 





A LIBERAL OFFER. 





CASH COMMISSION for NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
own subscription, (and at that time only,) one dollar 
each for all the names of new subscribers he will send 
us, accompanied with the money. Since we made 
this extraordinary offer, we have received as many as 
seventy-five new names, with the money, in a single 
letter. There are thousands among our friends who, 
with a very little effort, could do equally well. We 
also remind our readers that for the names of five new 
subscribers for one year with ten dollars, or for tie 
name of one new subscriber for five years, with the 
same amount sent us in cash, we will present a copy 
of Webster's New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary. 
with 1,500 beautifully engraved illustrations. The 
book is worth twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 





A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 
Any person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 
scription,) will receive aa a gift a handsome copy of 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 


Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 


Thie is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. Ita price at the book-stores 
is Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have 
a copy in his house, every merchant in his store, 
every lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. 
Nobody can afford to be without Webster's Diction- 
ary. Ask five of your friends to ecbscribe for The 
Independent for one year, or one friend to subscribe 
for five years, and you will receive this beautiful vol- 
ume a8 @ free gift. 











NOTICES. 

Anoval Meetiog.—The Ansua Meeting of the 
American Missionary association wili be held at Norqich, Ct., 
commencing Wednesday, Gct. 23d, at 3 pw., in the Broadway 
church Rev J.P Guliver pastor. The official reports will be 
presented Wednesdsy p.m. The annual sermon will be preached 
in the evening ; and the usual exercises of such occasiuns @ill 
be had Thursday, during the day. The exercises of Thursday 
evcuipg are expected to have special re*erence to the present 
condition of our country, the causes of our afflictions, and the 
means to be used for escaping them. 

The Commitee of Arrangements at Norwich are Fiisha Ed- 
weros, Dan Huntington, 8. Higgins, Othnicl Gager, and Moses 
Pierce. 

Friends purposing to aftend the meeting are requested te write 
to either of these gentlemen, informing them of their purpose, 
and the Committee will see that entertainment is provided for 
all. 








Gereral Association ef New York.—On account 
of the occurrence of the Fast-Day prociaiwed by the Presideut 
on the 26th of September, the annual meeting of the Geueral 
Asscciation of New York at Binghamton is postponed from the 
24th September to Tuesday the 6th October, at the same place, 
atl0oclocka™M Arrangements are in progress to make the 
meeting one of special interest and value 


H. N. DUNNING, Register. 
Gloversville, Sept. 3, 1861. ‘a 


The American Board of Commissioners for Fer- 
cign Missions wiil meet in the First Presby.eciea church of 
Cleveland, on the first day of October. Meabers of the Board, 
Missiouaries, and ali others who intend to be presen‘, are re- 
quested to inform the Committee of Arrangements, by ic tter, on 
or before the 15th of September. It is expected that free retarn 
passes wil! be cecured ‘or those whe attend over tne railroads 
which have their terminus in C.eveland. 

Letcers should be adaressed to 

J, P. HANDY, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Cleveland. Aug. 15, 1°61. 











CHAPIN—COIT—Ox the 26th instant, at New London, Ct., 
by Kev. G. B. Wilcox, A. L. Chapin, D.D., President Beloit Col- 
lege, to Miss Fanny FE, Coit. 


DIED. 


SHAW —At the residence of his father in Stephentown, Rena- 
seluer co , the «Ist inst., John Kirtland Spaw, sen of Rev J, B. 
Shaw and of the late Eliza C Kirtiand Shaw. His long and pain- 
ful il: css was born with exemplary patience. The mercy of the 
Cross was his only piea and hope, May his beart-stricken widow 
and intant sor find in the Gospel consolations commensurate 
with their triate! 


BUSINESS NOTICES. | 
OFFICIAL MAP 


OF 


MISSOURI, 


TEKME FEET SQUARE, 











PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Drawn and Evgraved from Actual Surveys 


FOR TIE LAND OFFICE OF MISSOURLE. 


Colored in Counties Nicely. 


This Map is engraved 2 ual toardin the same style as Lloyd's 
Map of Southern States. 


IT SHOWS RVERY COUNTY 
AND COUNTY SEAT, VILLAGE, POST. 
OFFICE, RAILROAD AND RAILROAD STA. 
TIONS. EVERY RIVER AND EVERY CREEKA, 
EVERY WAGON-ROAD, AND LEAD, COP- 
PER AND IRON MINE IN THE STATE, 
EVERY SWAMP IS ALSO SHOWN, 

AND EVERY BRIDGE, ALL 
DRAWN FROM ACTUAL 
SURVEYS MADE FOR THE USE OF 
THE LAND OFFICE IN 
THAT STATE. 

Price only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS per copy, or Eight copies 


for ONE DOLLAR. Sent by mail anywhere free of postage, on 
receipt of money. 


No stamps taken excepting to make change 


AGENTS WANTID IN EVERY COUNTY. 


Address 


J.T. LLOYD, Publisher, 


Ne. 164 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





[>> We wish the public to unders:and that we have no connec- 
tion with any other Lloyd. “wa 


IMPORTANT. 


Send all Mosey and Pack diers 
=e a zoe Express, No. 74° ronda ae od 

av ° verpmest permissi 
tbe Army at Fortress Menree, Washington: Saccr 
Hook, and other poten for holf rates. Tacir Exe 
press 3s the eldest in the United @tates. 

ag Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as Sor- 
merly. 
They conpect with al/ expresses throughout the Union. Mark 
wackages care of HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, New York. 

















$100,000 


OF THE 


State of Virginia. 


Published by order of the Legislature of that State, from actuay 
surveys made of each County, at a cost of more than ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS and TWENTY YEARS’ 
TIME. This Map is the size of Lloyd’s Southern States Map, and 
is the only real good Map ever made in America. 
Virginia is shown 


Every Mountain, every Ridge, every Wagon and 
Stage Rond, every Canal, every Natural Curi- 
Osity, every Oreck and River, and the names 
of them, every Country Seat, overy 
Town, every Village, and every Pest 
Tewn, every Mountain Pass and 
every Ferd 


is marked down, and the aititude of the Mountains, every Light- 
House on the Potomac, and every Inlet and Isiand are shown, 
and the Bars and Shoals, every Fort, Battery, and Stronghold is 
maerbed down. 

Every Railroad and every Station on the Railroads, and the 
distances from Station to Station, are laid down from oflicial 
authority. 


This Map is engraved on Steel, and is the only 
real valuable Map ever made in America. 


ITS HISTORY. 


The State of Virginia commenced this Map in 1780, and c»m- 
pleted itin 1828, It was afterwards corrected up to 1859 and 
taken to the Government Engraver at Washington City to be en- 
gravod. It was just finished when the State of Virginia seceded 
from the Union. The Governor of that State sent to Washington 
and seized the plates and took them to Virginia, when only five 
hunéred copies had been struck off by the engraver. These Maps 
are now in my possession, excepting ene which GEN. SCOTT 


uses constantly, and another which The Tribune editors have. 


Any one ordering this Map and not satisfied 
with it, can have their money refunded. 


Price per Copy, $15 or 10 Copics for B35. 


Address J.T. LLOYD. Pubitsher, 


Now York City. 








‘**GET THE BEST.” 


WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION, 


t> Pictorial Illustrations of 
Military Terms. 


Webster's Dictionary excels in these, and has, among others, 
pictorzal representations of the following : 

Barbacan, Bastion, Battioment, Bar-shot, Block-house, Bombs, 
Capnon. Carronade, Chain-shot, vhevaux-de frise, Ualtrop, Lim- 
bers, Madrier, Martello Tower, Mortar, Portculus, Ravelin, 
dan, Star Forts, etc > 

No other English Dictionary published in this country has a 
fourth part of these. 

60 ALSO ITS 


Definitions of Military Terme. 


As. the foregoing, and Abatis, Ambulance, Ambuscada, Armis- 
tice, Banquetic, Bivouac, Brevet, Caissen, Caliber, Canister- 
shot, Cantonment, Capuniere. Casemate, Cartel, Chain-shot, 
Chamade, Commissary, Commissariat. Cownterscarp, Chef de 
Battalior, Cul Ge sac, Dahlgren gun, Minie rifle, etc., etc. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand Square 


Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





For quality and pow-r of tone, and superiority of workman 
ship. these Pianos are sti!l considered Lié best im the marct 
Every instrument is fully warranted. 
received Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs in this 
country and Eurove, 

Full illastrated Catalogues sent on application 


Old Pianos. 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand 
Pianos of various makers, most of which being taken fn ex 
change for New ones of our own make, we are enabied to sel 
them very low 


Lebderal discount to Clerewmon an Seminaries. 


Towa Lands, 


Situated in Hardin and Tama counties; also one thousand acres 
io Mower county, Minnesota, for Sate or Exchange for god 
property in Massucbuse ts. The tands are weli watered and 
tmbered. and were jocated five years eitce by aa old resident of 
lows. For mere information, address 

J. C. MASON, Worcester, Mass, 


MORTON’S 
Celebrated Gold Pens. 


Improvements made in the machinery for manufacturing GOLD 
PENS, arc secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have 
enabled bim te overcome the many imperfections hitherto ana- 
voidabic in their production. acd atso to bring the cost within 
= reach of aii. The writing public should anow the following 
acts: 

Consiant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
| Geld Pens than with Steel, therefore it is economy to use 

God Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by yeers of cantinued use, 
| while the Steel Pen {s ever changing by corrosion and wear; 











| 
| 








! 


| therefore per-ect uniformity of writing is obtaimed only by the | 


| use of the Goid Pen, 
The Gotd Pen is always ready and reliable. while the Stes! 


in the use of the Gold Pen there is great saving of time. 

Gold is capable of recciving any degree of eiasticity, so that the 
Gold Per is exactly adaptel te the hand of the writer; therefore 
the nerves of the har d avd arm are not injured, as is known to be 
the case by t he use of Steel Pens. 

Re fs now sewing gold pens at prices varying from 25 cents to 
$1, according to size, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by ail dealers in the line throughout the country. Whole- 
sale and retail) at the sore, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where at: or- 
ders, inc'osing cash or post-stamps, wil! receive prompt at‘ten- 
tion ; and a ren or Pens corresponding in value, and selected ac- 
cording to description, wil) immediately be sent by mail or other- 
wise, as dirocted. Address 

A. MORTON, No 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not on!y one of the 
best and most extensive manufacturers of Guild Pens not only ia 
America bet in the word. We use his pens, and can assure our 


readers of their oxcellence.”—N. Y. Trihune. 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


L. D. OLMSTED, 


j 
| Pen must be often condemned and @ new one se-ected ; therefore, 
' 
| 


{LYMAN BAIRD, 


Chicago, Illinois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the Kast, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, seoured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different pointe 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a cireular giv- | 
ing details of business, to any ome who chooses te apply by 





Temple Grove Institute, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
A Schoo! of the highest grade, for Lapres oxty. 
Place healthful and location unsurpassed. 
Best instruction in e department. 
French and Music ta ie by compe ent Professors, 
Reference -be made to Rev. Henry Ward Beeeher, or to 





TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP 


Oa this map of | 


Chickering & Sons have | 


 aguyer& 


BRATED a 
CELEP NoISELESS | 


SEWING {AGHIES, 


FOR FAMIBY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 


| No. 495 Broadway, New York. 
| AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
| 
| 


| 
| 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 

“We from | when we say that, after hay 
tried os ten pene wing- Machines, we mast accord to oat 
of Grover Baker the pre-eminence. Those indispensasie 
features of sewing, strength, aniformity, and‘ elasticity, ail of 
| which are brought out in this incomparable invention, make it 
the first Sewing-Machine im the country. Others have their 


Fal spas but this combines all, and possesses every charac- 
ic necesssry to make it most desirable.”—N, Y. Christian 
Advocate and Journat. 


At the Old Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street. 


J. H. Johnston & Co.,, 
DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, JEW- 
ELRY, SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


i and Visiting Cards engraved. Specimens sent by 
mail. 


Flags! Flags! Flags! 
OF SILK OR “BUNTING. 
AU Sizes on Hand and to Order. Address, inclosing stamp, 


HOJER & GRAHAM, No. 97 Ouane st., N. Y., 


Practical Flag, Banner. and Ornamental! Painters, Designers, 
and Manafacturers. 


Communion Furniture. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of variow 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 
A libera! discount to the trade, and also to Mission OGhurehes 
Aiso, a large assortment of fine 
PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 
At Reduced Prices. 


LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York. 
oa TT aT 


Cash. 


In consequence of the present deranged state of mercantile 
affairs, we have decided in disposing of our large and varied 
stock of 


Domestic and Foreign Dry Goods, 
(Chiefly held by us on Commission, } 


by the Prece or Package, for CASH, and have taken the large 
and weli sitaated store, 


Nos. 346 & 3485 Breadway, 
where we will be prepared to exhibit a large and attractive 
stock of Goods, adapted for the Fall trade. 


Our stock of FUREIGN GOODS qill embrace a full assort- 
ment of 











Aé the old stand of 
624-645 


Dry Goods for 











Englieh, French, and German 
STAPLE AND FANCY DRESS GOODS, 
Also, for Men’s Wear, 

GERMAN CLOTHS, ITALIAN CLOTHS, 
Alpacas, Velvets, Cords, Moleskins ctc. 

A full and complete assor ment of Silt Handkerchiefs, 
Also, of IRISH AND SCOTCH LINEN GOODS, 
DOMESTIC G@QODS, 


Prints and Delaines, 
Consigned direct from the Printers ; 
FANCY CASSIMERES, 
direct from some of the largest manufacturers in the country, 
Kentucky Jeans Double and Twist Cassimeres 
Lisseys, Ticks, Denims, Stripes, Flanaeis, 
Brown and 8lea: hed Mustins, and ether 
Seasonable Goods. 
DOMESTIC HOSIERY, 
Woo! Shirts, Drawers, Secks, Jackets, and a fall 
Assortment ef Germantown Heosicry. 
STLAWLS; 


A full assortment of French, Vienna, Scotch, and American. 

As our stock is mostly consigned direct from the manafactu- 
rers, we can Offer great inducements in prices, particularly in 
such goods as are usually sold at the largest profits. 


TERMS—lInvariably Cash on Delivery. 


STURGIS, SHAW & CO, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
___ Nos. 346 & 343 BROADWAY, N. Ye | 





D. Appleton & Co.,, 


Nos. 443 & 445 BROADWAY; NEW YORK, 


Have Now Ready, 
FIRST LESSONS IN GREFK; The Beginner’s Companion- 
Book to Hadicy’s Grammar. By James Moaeis Watron, 120 
pp., 12mo, 75 cents. 


—— 


Recently Published : 

A GREEK GRAMMAR for Schools and Colleges. By Jamas 
Hap.ey, Professor in Yale College. 12mo, 366 pp., $1 25. 

A FIRST GhEEK BOOK AND INTRODUCTORY READER. 
By Prof. A. Harkness, Ph. D., of Brown University, author of 
* Arnold’s First Latin Book,’ ‘“‘ Second Latin Book,” ete. 75 
cents. 

PLATO’S APOLOGY AND CRITO, with Notes. By W. S. 
| Tyzxn, Graves Professor of Greck in Amherst College, }2mo, 
180 pp., 75 cents. 

VIKGIL’S AANEID, with Explanatory Notes. By Henry S. 
Frieze, Professor of Latin in the State University of Michigan. 
12mo. 85 iltustrations, 598 pp. $1 25. 

WINKELMANN’S FRENCH SYNTAX. 

AHN’S SPANISH GRAMMAR. I2mo, 75 cents, 

COURSE OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Arranged with 
special recerence to convenience of recitation. By Prof. H. 
Scump7, D D., of Columbia College. 12mo, 328 pp, $1. 

A PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Made 
easy and interesting for beginners. By G B. Qcackennos. 
AM., author of “lilus rated Scnool Listory of the United 
; States.” Child's quarto, 209 pp., and numerous engravings, 

90 cents, 

A single copy of avy of the above sent by mail, post-paid, of 
receipt of one-haif vf retail prices. Liberai terms made for first 
introduction. 

D. APPLETON & CO, publish upwards of 200 Scuaoo. Texr- 
Books. Descriptive Cataiogaes sent gratis. 

Sept. 5, 1861. 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rhewiz 


| Are universally conceded to be the most trying te human natern 

| of any of the whole eatalogue, and almost every conceivab': 

| eemedy has been tried for their cures; bat nearty all these ar 

| plications have been erternel, giving merely temporary relic 
4t last an interna’ Remedy has been discovered in 


“Gardiner #Rheumatic ané 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


which received sever | years’ trial az a test of its merits, befor 
t was offered to thc public. 


12mo, 266 pp., $1 25. 











Certificates ef sume of our mer 
‘nfuentiai citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shew 
ing that it may be implicitly reiied pon as & BURR GURB; t 
does ite work quictly but sureiy strengthening the system. whit: 
it remevesevery vestige of the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Frank 
dn street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Sold by 0. J. Weow & c., No. 444 Broadway, New York, a 
Whelesale and Retail. 


Lge te INSTITUTE.—THE WINTER 

Term of this well-known Seminary, under the charze of 
Rey. J. PETTIBONE and sons, will commence on the 6th of 
November next Circulars sent on application. 


WxTED- RY A LADY. A SITUATION AS 
Teacher in a Family. 
English branches, Music. and French. 

Addreas H, C., Box No. 20, Fast Hampton, Mass. 


NEXTRAORDINGBY FASHION MAGAZINE. 
| Artistic, Tractical, and Retiable Mme _  Demorest’s 
| QUARTERLY MIRROR OF FASHIONS, Fall Number, now 
| ready. contains New and Elegant Gored Dresses, Cionks, Boa- 
| nets, Waists, Sleeves, Rebes, and Children’s Dresses in great 
| variety. Yearly, 40 cents; single copies, (0 cents; postage, 2 
| cents, Also, the above Extra, fustrated with a very Large and 
| Flegant Colored Steel Fashion Ptate, Laree Plate of Cloaks, aad 
| three full-sized Patterns, new Gored Dress, Gored Sleeve, and 
| Zouave Jacket, Yearly, $1; single copics, 25 cents; postage, 








| 





' 











| 3 cepts, 
Address MME. DE MOREST, No. 173 Broadway. 
ALUSHING FEMALE INSTITUTE REOPENS | 


Sept.16th Numberof Boarders limited. For infsrmation 
apply te J. Kimber, No 6&6 Wiiliam sireet, or (by maii) to Mrs. 


| SARAB K. ROBERTS. Principal. 





0 INSTITUTIONS.—_THE ADVERTISER, A 
graduate in the Chemical department of the Lawrence 
Scientific Scnoc}, Ca abridge, Mass., would be glad to obtain a 
situation as Chemist, or Instructor in Chemistry, in any Col ege 
or Institution which may be in want of a teacher or assistant ia 


will be furnished. Picase address “ W. B. C.,”’ Box 2,776, Boston 
Post-Office. 





CHARLIER INSTITUTE 

RENCH PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOP VOUNG 

Gentlemen, Nos 46 and 50 East 24th strect, near Madison 
Park Boarding and Day School. Ciassicat and Commercial. 
Fourteen teachers—six American, five French, two German. and 
one Spanish. There isa Primary Department. also a Gymna- 
sium. For further de‘aiss. pames of the pupils’ parents daring 
the last six years, ctc., see the prospectus 

PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Directer. 
Will be reopened on Tuesday, Sept. 1?th. 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHER DESIRES A 





French. Address ‘‘ Tcacher,’ No 39 Hammond street, New 
York. 


ILLIAM H. BELL, ATTORNEYV-(T-LAW, 
Pegister’s Office, Hall of Records, New York, devotes 
special aticntion to a Ne oe = bee real estate for 
persons purchasing or loaning money thereon, to investing money 
on bond and mortgage, drawing deeds, etc., collecting interest, 
rent, ete., for non-residents, and any other business connected 
with res! estate. From long e» perience, and many 
nection with the New York "3 Office as Searcher of Titles, 
he possesses unrivaled facilities for transacting business with 








may. 
the Proprietes, Rev. L, F, BEECHER, Saratoga Springs, 


promptness and accuracy. 


Wul instruct in the common | 


this science. Satisfactory references of abiiity and character | 


situation as visiting or resident Governees in a family or | 
school, to teach the higher and common English branches and | 








Patents for Wew Inventions. 


Messrs MUNN & CO., proprietors of THE SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, No 37 Park row, New York, continue to solicit 
Paten's in the United Sta‘es, and in afl foreign countries, on the 
most reasonable terms. Consultations and pamphlets of adviec 
in English and German free on application to the office. 

Read the foliowing testimonials from the three last Commis- 
sioners of Patents : 

Messrs. Monn & Co.: I take pleasure in stating that while I 
held the office of Commissioner of Patents, more than one-fourth 
of all the business of the office came through your hands, I have 
no doubt that the public confidence thus indicated has been fally 
deserved, as I have always obse: ved, in all your intercourse with 
the Office, a marked degree of promptness, skill, and fidelity te 
the interests of your employers. Yours, very truly, 

CHAS. MASON, 
READ WHAT HON. JOSEPH HOLT, THE GREAT PATRIOT, 
SAYS: 

Messrs. Munn & Co.: It affords me much pleasure to bear testi- 
mony to the able ard efficient manner in which you have dis- 
charged your duties as Solicitors of Patents whi'e I had the honor 
of holding the office of Commissioner. Your business was very 
large and you sustained (and, I doubt not, justly deserved) the 
reputation of energy, marked ability, and uncompromising fidel- 
ity in performing your pro” l engag ts. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 





J. HOLT. 





Messrs. Munn & Co.—Gentlemen: It gives me much pleasure 
tosay that during the time of my holding the office of Commissioner 
of Patents, a very large proportion of the business of iaventors 
before the Patent-Office was transacted through your agency, and 
that I have ever found you faithful and devoted to the interests 
of your clients, as well as eminently qualified to perform the da- 
ties of Patent Attorneys with skill and accuracy. 

. Very respectfally, 
Yeur obedient servant, 
WM. D. BISHOP. 

Messre. MUNN & CO. have been engaged in soliciting Patents 
for over sixteen years, and more than Fifteen Thousand Patents 
have been granted through their Agency. 


EMORIAL VOLUME OF THE FIRST FIFTY 
Years of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. 

A Volume, with the above title, of 468 pages 8vo, will be issued 
about the middle of the present month ; containing an account of 
the Jubilee Meeting, Dr. Hopkins’s Historical Discourse, (not be- 
fore published,) and two series of chapters illustrative of the 
Board and its Missions; together with an Appendix and an 
Index. 

The work is the property of the Board; but as the Board can- 
not attend to the printing and circulation of it, an arranzement 
has been effected, by which that will be done through Mr. N. 
Brovexton, Jr., Depositary of the American Tract Society, No. 
28 Cornhill, Boston, at which place it wi'l be kept for sale. Tho 
retail price has been fixed at One Dollar, in the hope that a large 
circulation may be obtained. Further particulars respecting the 
work, and its distribation, will be given hereafter. 

Missi1onany House, Boston, September 1, 1861. 





THE NEW YORK MUSICAL PIONEER. 


A Periodical devoted to the improvement of Sacred Music 
and the diffusion of Musical Intelligence, 

A NEW VOIUME, THE SEVENTH, COM- 
mences on the Ist of October next. Each namber contains 

cight pages of cheicest Music, and an equa! number devoted to 

Musical and Misce:lapeous Reading. At the usual price the 

music of a single number would cvst more than the annual sab- 

scription. The last number in each volumecloses with title-page 

and index, making a very complete book when bound. 

Price Firry Ceyvs a year, clubs of Five and upwards, Forty 
Cents ONLY. Specimen Copics sent on receipt of @ ONE ORNT 
stamp. Premiums To CLuss. 

(@e Send for one, and learn what inducements are offered. 

F. J. HUNTINGTON, 
No. 7 Beekman street, New York. 


BAkkews AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
THE LIVING WPPOPOTAMUS, OR RIVER HORSE, 


From the River Nitz in Eoypt, now at the Muscum, is the 
greatest living curiosity in this country. Le is celebrated in the 
historical records ot the Bib’e as 
THE GREAT BEHEMOTH, 

whose “ bones are as strong pieces of brass,” ‘‘ like bars of iron,” 
“who esteemeth iron as straw, and brass as rotten woed,” and 
of whom the sacred history says: 

“Upor the earth there is not his like,”—Jon. xl. and xli. 
Which shows him to be an animal of 

IMMENSE SIZE AND GIGANTIC STRENGTH, 
and as * his like las never been seen upon the earth,” he is 
TAE GREATEST CURIOSITY LIVING 

He is the FIRST AND ONLY REAL HIP@OPOTAMUS 
ever secn in America,is eneaged at an immense cost, for a 
short time only, and sboula be seen by every man, woman, and 
child. For fuller description and other novelties see daily 
papers and smail bills. 
Admissior, to all, 25 cente. Children under 16 years, 15 cents, 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT, 


For Mules or Females, near Home. 


HE AUBURN PUBLISHING COMPANY WANT 

an AGenT in every TOWN and coUNTY in the LoYAL sTaTas 
and @anapDA, to canvass for their popular Ageats’ sooks, 
They make very liberal offers, which will be found in their 
confidential circulars, together with full instructions ‘/ow 
to conduct the business,"’ and which will be sent free to a!l who 
write for it soonto RK. G@. STORK E, Aubure, N. Y. 


HE RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, TROY, N. Y. 

The Thirty-eighth Annual Session of this school for thorough 
instruction in the Natural Sciences and Civil Engineering, will 
begin September 18, 1861. 

A department for instruction in Military Science and Art has 
been ipetituted. 

Inquiries may be addresecd to 

PROF, CHAS. DROWNE, 
Director of Rens. Pol. Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
N ILITARY ACADEMY, WORCESTER, MA*S,. 
—Its Sixth Year begins Sept. Ith. Faglish, Classical, 
Ma:hematical and Military Departments under liberally edq- 
cated men of long and successfal exoerience in teaching 
C. B. METCALI, Mf.Ay. Pxincipal. 
OWAUD ASSOCIATION, PULLADELPHIA. 
—A Bencvolent Institution established by Special Findow- 
ment, for the Relief of the Sick and Distressed, afflicted with 
Virulent and Chronic Diseases, Medical Advice given Gratis by 
the Acting Surgeon. Valuab'e Reports on various Diseuses, and 
on the NEW REMEDIES employed in the Dispensary, sent fH 
sealed lotter envclops, tree of charge. *4¢ 


a 
, r are ov wits 
DB. J, SELLLIN neventon, Howard Assogiation, 


No. 2 South Ninth st., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Mechanics and Inventors, 


AROUSE! 


Now is the time to think, to invent, and to dew*lop new invea- 
tions, while business is dull. 

Now is the time to secure Patents and have them, READY fee 
the renewal of business or for traffic. 

Now isthe time to make arraagements for the mam ‘facture ef 
new and useful articles of all kinds. 

Now is the time to secure Patents in Engtand, France, Belgium, 
and other Eurepean countries, 

Inventors, wake up! Messrs. MUNN & CO., proprietors of the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, No. 37 Park row, New York, having 
a brarch office in Washington, continue to solicit Patents as 
usual, on the most extensive scale and in the best manner. 

They have acted as attorneys for more than 15,000 patemtees, 
to all cf whom they refer. 

All who want their pa‘ent business done with dispatch, and om 
reasonable terms, should address or apply as above. 

Pamphlets of advice to inventors, in different languages, about 
Patent Laws, etc., furnished free. 


ALTFR 8. HICKS, COMMISSION MER- 

chant, No. 17 Water street, New York, for the sale 

of Flour, Grain, Beef, Pork, etc. Particular attention given te 
Wool, Hops, Butter, and Cheese. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSUBANCE COMPANY, 
Jan, 25, 1861. 


HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Charter of the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 3ist December, 1860, 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist 





Jan., 1600, te Siet Dec., 1060......ccscccccccscce $4,602,725 YY 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan., 

bi 680i bbisaKegessdcisenenceriaestenesnnnaeh 1,412,760 Uf 
Total amount of Marine Premiums................ $6,015,425 68 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 
upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1660, to 
Shak DOeeeNee, BEND. 5 ony x 0556000000 cvcsccveccucd $4,541,128 6 
Losses paid during the same period. . ..$2,419,443 T2 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses... 609,212 6 
The Company have the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 


, CHE SE Riese dcdokekenscecéuncess $2,086,°76 @& 
Loans secured by Stocks, Bonds, and Mortgages, and 

I iinanes sinwcdendacstssanccennsousbanes 1,100,158 06 
UNE BID cin tne0.nbasn0000)0neeescnnepeasaunanend 008 


Dividends on Stocks, Intereston Bonds and Mort- 
gages and other Leans, sundry notes, reinsurance 


and other claims due the Company, estimated at. 105,100 1€ 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.............. 2,378,416 Gf 
Se ei ieddnsdagssbiesenbba cdecuraceeted 106,154 @& 
Total Amount of Assots........ccccccccccccecs $6,646,208 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of prefits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legai representatives, 
on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A HALE MILLION 
DOLLARS of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue 
of 1859 will be redeemed and paid to the hoiders thereof, or theit 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
celed. 

A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending Sist 
December, 1860, tor which certificates will be izsued on aad after 
Tuesday, the Second of Apri! next. 

The profits of the Company, ascertained from Ist of 
July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1660, for which 
Certificates were issued, amount to............... 

Additional profits from Ist January, 1860, to Ist 
ES vicrcGenghiekaes dandavenaneaeiad ° 1,574,008 


Total profits for 183¢ years................000-- Sil 
The Certificates previous to 1659 have been redeemed — 
Hh 6-99 etcinctessccenesueadecndéecdiensses 7,655,318 
| Net earnings remaining with the Company on Ist 
January, 1861 
By order of the Beard, 
W. BIWNSEND JONES, Secrotary. 
FRUSTEEJ, 


64,197,286 


John D. Jones, Royal Pheips, Perkina, 
Charles Dennis, Caleb Barstow, Joseph Gaillard Jr, 
W. H. O. Moore, A. P. Pillot, William: Wood, 
Thomas Tilesten, Leroy M. Wiley, J. Henry Burgy, 
Henry Coit, Daniel 8. Miller, Cornelius Grinasil, 
Wm. C. Pickersgiii, B. T. Nicoll, C. A. Hand, 

Lewis Curtis, Joshua J. Henry, Watts Sherm 
Charles H. Russell, Geo. G. Hobson, Edward R. Boll, 
Lowell Holbrook, David Lane, E. E. Morgan, 
Robert C. Goodhue, James Bryce, B. J. Howiaad, 

P. A. Hargous, Wm. Sturgis, Jr. Benj. Baboook, 
Meyer Gans, Henry K. Bogert, Fletcher W 
Kdward H. Gillilan, A. A. Low, Rob. B. Minturn, r. 


William E. Dedge, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE. 24 Vice-President. 


JANUARY 1, 1861. 


HE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROB. 
its without incurring any Liability whatever, 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


@FFICE No. 18 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in and se- 








ok er $500,000 6@ 
ASSETS. January 1, 1861 ...............+ 1,024,753 2@ 
LIABILITIES, Janvary 1, 1861......... 29,467 36 





Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, 
Leases, and other Insurable Property, against Fire, at the Lew- 
est Rates consistent with security, and divides annually Three- 
fourths of the net profits of the business to holders of ita Policies, 
for which Scrip, bearing interest at six per cent. per annam, is 
issued, redeemable when the fund thus accumulated shall have 
reached the sum of $500,000. 








Attention ! 
ALEXANDER DELMAR, 


NO. 706 BROADWAY. 
REFRIGERATORS! 
TABLE CUTLERY! 
TEA-TEAVS AND WAITERS! 
ICE-CREAM FREEZERS! 
WATER COOLERS! 
CAMP CHAIRS! 
COOKINU UTENSILS! 
WOODEN ANb TIN WARES!? 
ti of the best make and at honest prices. 
ALEX. DELMAR, Ne. 766 Brondwny. 





BEsUTIFUL LATTLE MICROSCOPR, MAG 
hifying small objects 500 times, will be mailed to any ad: 

ress on the receipt of 25 ceets in silver, and one red stamp, 

Five of difierent powers, free of postage, $1. 
Addicss F 


DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
WATER AND STKAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
KITCHEN A*D LAUNDRY RANGES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILA COBRS, ztv. ) 


Kepairs for the Rippowam Ranges and Farnaces. 


No. 54 EAST 18th STREET, 

BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSI‘Y PLACER, 
New Yorrz. 
JONAS BROOK & BRO’S 


Patent Glace Spool Cotton, 


200 and 500 Yards, BLACK, WHITE, and ALL COLORS, 
ALSO, PATENT 


Six-Cord White Spool Cotton. 


This celebrated thread, being manufactured particularly 


For Sewing-Machines, 
is very strong, elastic, and smooth, and its strength is not ix 
paired by washing or by friction of the needle. A fall assor$ 
ment constantly arriving, either assorted numbers or solid, & 
eases of 106 dezen each, and for sale by the Manufacturers 


Agent, 
WM. HENRY SMITH; 
Nos. 32, 34, and 36 Vesey Street, N. ¥- 


i 
Grarnne GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 
HENRY HARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
No. 216 Sixru Avenvs, New York. 
The subscriber would respectfully call attention to his New 
| Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors. 


i D* MARSHALL’S HEADACHE 


AXD 

i CATARRH SNUFF 

Still holds the re: ye a Gee toumtp 
| five years, it being superior to an ng nown for curing 
| tho Cananun, Octo a tHE Heap, the Heapacas, and all Camanes 
| aL AFrgotions. It purges out all obstructions, strengthens the 

















glands, and a healthy action to the parts affected. A 
oonle'at aan of the proprietor, CHAS. BOWE 
Montpelier, is on every bottle. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the country. 





(Established in 1626.) 


The Subscribers manufactare and have eon 
stantly for sale at their old-estabiished Found: 
ery, their superior Bells for Churches, Aca 
demies, Factories, Steam-Boats, Locomotives 
pine | ete.; mounted in the most 
proved substantial manner with 
new Patented Yoke and other — 

ountings, and warranted in over cular. 
For information in regard to Keys, Dimen 
sions, Mountings, Warrantee, etc., send for a circular. Addrem 


Ww*t TROY BELL-FOGUNDERY. 








Pirst Division to Policy-Holders, July, 1857....... 33% per cent. “ 
& d " " ® 3656...... 50 “ 
Third " # " 4850....... 50 . 
Fourth LJ] ® " §=1660...... 45 8 
DIRECTORS 1 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
ES See eee Firm of A, A, Low & Brothor. 


Wittrau V. Brapy.... 

Tuomas TILYSTON .... . (Pres. Phoenix B’k) Spofford, Tileston & Ge 
GEORGE GRISWOLD ....Firm of N. L. & G. Griswold. 

JAMES FREELAND... .. "Freeland, Squires & Co, 

We, B GaOG iiss ccce " Cary, Howard, Sanger & Oe 
L. H. Brienam ....... " Brigham & Parsons. 

Samvx. D. Basoocx... "Babcock, Brothers & Oo. 
Avrcuvs B. Hui.... " B.A. Fahnestock, Hull & Oe. 
A. STUPWBLE .....0..- " A. Studwell & Co. 

Joun H. Earue....... " $maliwood, Earie & Oe, 

Cuas. M. Connotty... "Chas. M. Connolly & Ge, 
Wrinian H. Swan..... " Grinnell, Minturn & Co. 
DanieL W. TELUER.... "  Galwey, Casado & Teiler. 
SHEerrany GANpDY...... " Robert & Williams. 

Feet PAM. 6.006000 
Cuanirs Hi. Boors .... "Booth & Tuttle, 
Thomas Smull & Sons. 
Booth & Edgar, 

Moses Taylor & Ce, 
Barney, Butler & Parsons. 
Wilson G. Hunt & Oo, 
Wm. M. Johnson's Son. 


LAWRenceE TURNURE.. " 
Hmau Banner....... " 


Brapvisn JouNson..... “ 


THOMAS FRASER...... e " Thomas Fraser & Brothee. 
8. B. Carrrtenpen..... " §. B. Chittenden & Co. 
Joun CABWILL........ " John Caswell & Co, 
Epuunp M. Youne.... " Young, Shultz & Oe. 
WELLINGTON CLapr... " Clapp & Kent, 
Lycouncvs Epozrron.. " Edgerton, Rogers & Hateh. 
| Cuantes Lamson..... " ©. H. Marshall & Co, 
Joun D, Mais ....... " D. & A. Dows & Co, 
Henny C. Bowsn..... " Bowen, Holmes & Co. 
Wu. M. Ricmanps..... * Richards, Haight & Co, 
Gro. 8. Sreruxrnson.. . * Geo. 8. Stephenson & Co. 
Joux B. Wriant..... - " Wright & Rawson. 


Sawyer, Wallace & Co. 
Geo. W. Lane & Oe, 


Sauvri A. SAWYER.... " 
Gro. W. LANE.....-.+- " 


Rovr. H. Hawraoey... * Adams & Hawthorn. 
Horace B. CLaruis.... " Claflin, Mellen & Ce, 
D. H. ARNOLD.. .....-(President of Mercantile Bank.) 
5. TE. RAMGOME. 60 vccces Firm of J. H. Ransom & Ce, 
Hewny Eree.......... 

Joszru Batrequ....... " Egleston, Battell & Oo. 


Rost. H. McCurpr.... "late McCurdy, Aldrich & Sponces. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretarys 
CYRUS PECK, Assistant Secretary. 





SECURITY 


Fire Insurance Company, 


No. 31 PINE STREET, 





NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital....... oe poeeence 
Net Assets.............. ssevee sees cosceees 636,078 GF 





PeHcy-Helders recetve three-fourths of the Met 
Prefits witheut incurring any Liabilities whatever. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 

THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-Presidens. 








A. MENEELY’S SONS, West Troy, N. ¥. R. L. HAYDOCK., Seoretary. 
AR PHOT —OUR CATALOGUE SAVED.—FOR COPYING BUSINESS LET~ 
eee ~ te nye fe and Foreign Celebrities $5 TERS instantly and » use Atwater’s Patent 
gratis on ap; , and sent by mail free of charge. | Press and Book. p bd . Fe nate Se cere 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, Agents wanted by Patentee, J. H. ATWATER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Providence, R. 1. 
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Ganily Pending. 


THE JUBILEE. 
BY MRS, ELIZABETH M. OLMSTED. 


n Zion, daughter of the skies, 

caine are stretched from sea to sea, 
The Bridegroom saith to thee—“ Arise, 

Proclaim my gracious Liberty.” 
Each struggling sigh, each anguished word, 
In an accepted time I heard, 
That thou might’st to the prisoners say, 
* Go forth—God maketh your highway.” 
Lo, these from far, from west and north, 
Wait for the trumpet’s sound—the jubilee—“ Go forth.” 








Ye Rulers, reverent and just, 
So loth to take th’ avenging rod, 
The hour hath come for ye to trust 
The loving wisdom of eur God. 
No sun shall smite them as they go, 
For He shall lead their footsteps slow ; 
They shall not hunger, neither thirst, 
He guides where springs of water burst, 
Sing, O ye heavens! be joyful, earth! 
Soon shall the trumpet sound the jubilee—“Go forth!” 


© Land, our land of priceless birth, 
Thy homes are lying desolate ; 
Yet Queens and mighty Kings of earth 
Shall live to see thy place too strait 
For myriad freemen that shall dwell 
Where freemen dared God’s birthright sell, 
Who ate their flesh—O wrath divine— 
And drank their children’s blood like wine. 
Redeemer, Savior, Mighty One, 
Thear thy voice proclaim—“ The jubilee is come.” 


A HURRICANE AT SEA. 


VICISSITUDES OF A SAILOR’S LIFE. 
BY A NAUTICAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


“Nar, I believe we are going to have a hurricane.” 

‘Why, what makes you think so, Captain ?” 

“Why! look at my journal for the last three days ; 
do you note how steadily the barometer has gone 
down? With the fine weather we have had, it 
means that mischief is near us; whether we get 
caught or not remains to be seen.”’ 

I was master. Nat was a youngster of nineteen, 
and passenger—the mate lay in his berth dying of 
yellow fever—two men out of six (my whole crew) 
were also down with it. The brig was deeply and 
badly leaden. Weak from a recent attack of fever 
myself, I little relished a hurricane being added to my 
trouble. Sea-room was scarce—Double-Headed 
Shot Keys on one side, Florida Reef on the other, 
with but a sixty-miles channel between. Tae wind 
for the last three days had been southwest, baffling 
and very warm. In the afternoon and evening of 
Aug. 26th, it struck in suddenly and strongly from the 
northwest, with sharp squalls. Reduced sail accord- 
imgly. At midnight made Elbow Key Light, and 
wore ship to the north-northwest—barometer 29:60, 
at 8 a.m. The morning of the 27th, sighted the 
Florida shore, and immediately wore to the south- 
southeast. Brig under close-reefed topsail and main- 
sail, and reefed foresail. During the forenoon, the 
squalls increased in strength and duration, while the 
constantly falling barometer told me there was more 
coming. At 1 p.u., I knew the brig was in mid 
channel, and that, the wind being northeast, if she 
was then hove to, she would make a “ dead drift”’ 
to the southwest, and not approach the land on either 
side unless through the agency of currents. Every 
sail was taken in and bound tigh‘ly to the yards. 

Short-handed as we were, I was obliged to join the 
men in their labors, and with a little coil of spun- 
yarn on my arm, I bound every sail to the yard which 
showed the least symptom of “puffing.” Having 
made everything snug, and nothing more to do, I took 
the liberty of looking about me. The sea was rising 
as if by magic, not the long, lazy, grand ocean swell 
ef the Atlantic, but the short, sharp tumuli of the 
Gulf Stream. It seemed, and I believe really was, 
irapossible for any vessel to ride such a sea as that ; 
ours did not at all events, for the sea soon began to 
load her, and her decks being full, even with the rail, 
made it impossible fer the men to work at the pumps. 
This state of affairs made it necessary to cut away 
the bulwarks. Calling the second mate and one man 
to the break of the poop-deck, I made an earing fast 
around my waist, and giving them the end of it, I 
descended to the main deck, and watching my chance 
dashed out board after board with an ax. Three 
times was I washed clear over the side into the 
water to leeward, and hauled in again before I had 
accomplished my task. Tired, startled, exhausted 
nearly to death, I threw myself flat upon the deck 
and rested. Few, I fancy, know the meaning of the 
word rest: only twice in my life have I known it 
myself—times of fright, emergency, and danger, 
when the strong will forced tae human machine 
beyond endurance. Then, oh how sweet rest is!— 

then even death itseif is not too great a price to pay 
for it! 

In a few moments I was myself again—frightened, 
eertainly, for I never expected to see another sun 
rise ; but no one knew it but myself. I gave my 
orders coolly, to keep the men pumping whenever 
there was a chance, and walked aft to look at the 
watch; it was a quarter to 3 p.m. Creeping up to 
the weather-side, and holding my nose over the rail, 
I tried to peep to windward. ‘Can it blow harder 
than this?’ was the question I involuntarily asked 
aloud. 

I thought I would look at the barometer. Creeping 
to the stairs I slid down, almost fearing todoso. I 
looked—28:90! I screwed the slide to mark it. 
The second mate was bending over the mate, trying 
to catch his last words. The poor man was sending 
a message to his wife, and died in a few moments 
afterwards. Upon deck again; must watch every- 
thing. Pumping was now out of the question. The 
sea was no longer high, but ran like high breakers on 
a beach, which the terrible wind caught with giant 
strength, and dashed down on the brig’s main-deck 
by tuns at a time. Masses of clouds were rising to 
windward, which, spreading to the zenith, would burst 
upon us with a roar and @ deluge of water, in rain 
and spray, enough to appall the stoutest heart. After 
they were past the sun would shine out gayly and 
clearly for a few moments, and I would think, Perhaps 
this is the worst. 

So the weary, long hours passed away. I was in 
truth afraid to look at the barometer again, so I staid 
upon deck and hoped. At half-past five a cloud arose 
in the eastern quarter—so dark, so opaque, that my 
first thought was a whole new continent had arisen 
from the sea. I jumped down into the cabin and 
looked at my old friend again ; 28:50 was the news 
it told me. The mate lay dead upon his mattress, his 
lower jaw dropped, and his eyes frightfully staring. 
“Cover that man up,’’ I said, and jamped on deck 
again. Slowly, majestically, that vast bank rose as 
if it would sweep the whole world clear of all that 
impeded its progress. It durst upon us! All that 
had passed before was but little in comparison ; the 
poor brig seemed as nothing—over, over, Over she went, 
till her yard-arms were buried six feet in the water, 
and her lee-side up to the hatch-combings was sub- 
merged. The second mate grasped my arm and 
yelled in my ear, as nearly as I could distinguish, (for 
the clamor was so great I could only guess what he 
said,) “ My God, we are gone !”’ 

It was now half-past six, and dark. Clinging to the 
rail, hearing the dismal noise of the wind, and seeing 
nothing but the lurid glare of the water, which was 
one phosphorescent sheet, we stood listening to the gale, 
and waiting for—death. That was a time for think- 
ing! Never was I so spiritualized as then. Com- 
mencing in life at my first whipping, (the first thing I 
can remember,) every incident passed before me in 
review ; and, strange to say, the most ludicrous were 
the most vivid and longest dwelt upon. In the meantime 
the wind was blowing. Who of my readers ever heard 
the wind bJow ? I have often read of the wind roaring 
in the most violent hurricane. Don’t say roar, say 
tear. A heavy cannon-ball, in passing through the 

air, sounds like tearing new strong cloth. Imagine 

ten thousand capnon-balls fiying close by your ears, 

and you have some idea of the awful clamor of a har- 

ricane. 

Nine p.m., sudden and decided lull, the sea sud- 

ps Kempe up into long grand swells, and the brig 
exten! ¥ 
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sion than from hard labor. I thought of Mazeppa’s 


“ For many & ver 
Panting as if his would burst, 
The weary steed still staggered on.” 

Poor Nat came out of bis room pale as a ghost. 
«“ Whet was that awful noise, Captain?’ ‘“ Taoat! 
why it was wind, Nat.” “ Well,” replied Nat, “I 
never knew wind coukl make such 2 noise as that.” 
“Nor I either,” said I, “but I know it now.” I 
went to sleep. My last thought was, ‘‘ Where is the 
brig? Is she near land? She ought to be in mid 
channel.”’ If not, no man could tell till morning. 

I was in the middle of a happy dream of boat-sail- 
ing on the Oennecticut River, when the second mite 
jumped down, shook me violently by the shoulder, 
exclaiming one word—* Land!” and before I could | 
reply was on deck again. Of course I was not long 
after him. As my head emerged from the companion- 
way, I noticed a light on the lee-beam, and that the 
water was white as milk. The light I doubted about, 
‘but thet we were in white water was sure, and 
either on the edge of Flerida Reef, or inside the 
Double-Headed Shot Keys, and on Salt Key Bank. 
In either case I must make sail and get to the south- 
east as soon as possible. 

The crew were all on the weather side of the poop- 
‘deck, each one exclaiming to the other, “ We are 
ashore!” and ‘“‘ Where’s the captain?” It was very 
dark, and still blowing a heavy gale, and the sea 
running very high, and giving indications of breaking, 
and I had no doubt but the brig’s time had come, and 
probably ours also. Working my way along forward, 
I came in contact with the black stewardess—she had 
joined in the general stampede, and was making as 
much noise as the best man of them. I happened to 





comical wish passing through my mind, that if we 
were going across the dark river together, the dis- 
tinguished trait of the African race, which she 
possessed in an eminent degree, might be left be- 
hind. 

Sail was made on the brig immediately. I gave the 
men direetions not to wait to cast off gaskets, but to 
cut everything. They worked as only men will work 
who work for their lives, and I could scarcely believe 


home. While they were setting the head-sails, I was 
cutting the stops off the mainsail, and in a short time 
she was steering off shore under close reefed sails, 
and taking whole cataracts of water over her fore- 
castle. Having put all the sail on her that she would 
bear, I had the lead passed forward—“ Forty fathoms, 

and no bottom.” “Well done, old girl,” said I, ‘ you 

are well out of this scrape.” Daylight came and 
found us about three miles from the reef, on and over 

which the sea was breaking horridly. The gale was 
moderating fast; more sail was made, and we were 

soon well off shore. Now we were greatly annoyed 

by large birds, which, as soon as daylight came, flocked 

on board of us by doz2ns, gasping from thirst and ex- 

haustion. If picked up and thrown overboard, they 

would immediately fly back and dash down anywhere 

about decks, and fight us if we attempted to move 

them. They were smart birds, without doubt, but the 

hurricane had been a little too much for then. At 
six a.m, buried the mate. The single pump had been 

constantly going from the time the gale moderated, 

and it was still kept going. At noon the wind had 

moderated to a pleasant breeze; a ship passed us 

steering southwest, with top-gallant sails set. She 

spoke us, and reported that she had carried the same 

sail all the night before. So much for our vessel being 

in the wrong place. 

Upon examination, I fund the brig was so badly 

strained, and making water so fast, that I should 

be obliged to go into Key West and repair. [I laid off 
and on Sand Key Light during the night of the 28th, 

and the next morning put the wheel up and went in 

over the reef, took a pilot, and in an hour we were 

anchored off the wharves. 

An old friend of mine met me as I landed, and 

asked me to his house, and to make it my home dur- 

ing my stay in Key West. Accordingly, as soon as I 

had made arrangements for hauling the brig ia, and 

had been through the custom house, I repaired to Mr. 

H—., and took dinner with him. After dinner Mr. 

H—— said, “ Don’t you want a nap, captain ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “I would like a short one.”” He showed 

me to a bedroom, and I was soon under the mosquito 

bar, the sweet trade-wind blowing softly through the_ 
lattice of the window, and rustling the branches of 
the cocoa nut tree in front of the house. I thought, 

“This is pleasant, and quite a contrast to yesterday,” 

and went to sleep. In a few hours, just as the sun 

was setting, Mr. H—— calied me to supper, and I 

got up and ate it, feeling quite refreshed. This is my 

version of the story ; but Mr. H—— said that he called 
me to supper, and my answer was, “ Let me alone, I 

don’t wish for any ;” that I slept all night ; that he got 

the same answer at breakfast, the same at dinner, 

and that it was supper-time the next day when he 

was able to get me up. But I would not believe him, 

and I have not been able to realize yet that I did not 
get up the first time he called me. At all events, I 
had a good sleep. 





WHAT BECAME OF A POOR BOY. 
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A TRUE INCIDENT. 


BY CAROLINE L. BLAKE. 


Mr. Benton had left his native village to take 
charge of a small farm in the neighborhood of a large 
city. 

‘“* Mother,”’ said he to his wife one evening, as he 
came in from a wearisome walk after some stray 
cows, “I must hire a boy to do these ‘ chores ;’ what 
do you say to Peter Saunders?” 

“Peter Saunders !’’ ejaculated the good woman, 
“why, what made you think of him? One of that 
miserable family would not answer your purpose at 
all.”’ ; 

“Ti is simply because the boy is miserable that I 
wish to take him. I believe that he has some natural 
ability, and if left to grow up at home he will be a 
curse to society. If our children were still young and 
at home it would be a dangerous experiment because 
of evil example, but as they have already gone out 
into the world for themselves, I believe that it is our 
duty to try Peter Saunders.”’ 

Mrs. Benton was silent. She wished to examine 
the subject in all its bearings, but in this case her 
husband was sure of her final decision; so taking 
up his bright tin milk-pails he trudged off to the barn 
and left her to her reflections. 

“So dirty!” soliloguized Mrs. Benton with some 
disgust, (for she was a pattern of neatness,) “ so ill- 
mannered ; what can the good man be thinking of to 
take such a child?” Ah, Mrs. B , you have a duty to 
perform in this case, and just as soon as you view it 
in that light }ou will hesitate no longer, even though 
the sacrifice should cost your life. 

‘ Father,” said Mrs. Bexton as they sat down to 
their comfortable evening meal, ‘I have been think- 
ing over what you said about poor little Peter Saun 
ders, and I believe you are right. Suppose you go 
for him early next week.” 

It was no hard matter to obtain the consent of the 
idle, dissolute parents, and Peter returned with Mr. 
Benton. Toward evening the tired horse, with ap- 
parent satisfaction, stopped before the door, and 
Peter bounded out like a young bear just loosed from 
a cage. 

Mrs. Benton met him at the door. 

“Well, my boy, how are you? Tired and hungry, 
I suppose. Come along with me.”’ 

She showed the way into her tidy kitchen, where 
a substantial supper awaited him, which was speedi 
ly devoured. 

“ Now, Peter,’ said she, “I will show you your 
own room.” 

The chamber was small but very neat. Upon a 
chair by the bedside lay a change of linen, pure and 
white, and a suit of farm-clothes, whole and com- 

ble. 
ont here, Peter,” and Mrs. B. opened the door 
of a large unfinished closet, “you see that tub of 
warm water, soap, and coarse towels? I want you to 
go in there, wash yourself thoroughly, then put on the 
clothes, and come down stairs that I may see how you 
look.” 

When Peter made his appearance he had under- 
gone a complete transformation. He entered the 
chamber locking much like a Hottentot; he came 
out a white, rosy, fair-haired boy. 

Mrs. Benton expressed her satisfaction with the 


ge. 

“Only one thing more, Peter. I must cut and 
comb your hair, and after that you must use this nice 
met brush three times a day before you come to the 

e.’’ 

When Mr. Benton took down the Bible for family 
worship, Peter stared. It was evidently a new phase 
in his life. After prayers, Mr. Benton called him to 
his side. 

a tell me, my child, who made you ?” 

“No ? 


The child uttered a dreadfal oath. It was evident | 
that it was the only way in which he had ever hear? 
the sacred name. When Peter had retired {- the 
night, Mr. Benton said, 
“There, mother, is a little heathe”. jo, you, brought 
up in Christian New Englan¢, within sound of the 
church bell.” : 
“T see it, father, 2.4 I am afraid poor little Peter 
is not the only inzrance of the kind. We have much 
2 do for him, and we’ll endeavor to be faithfal to our 
rus 
The aegiected child found a good home. Mr. and 
Mrs. Benton labored assiduously to teach him te read 
and work, and to awaken his blunted moral sense. 
After months of earnest effort it was discouraging to 
allot him a reasonable task, go away for a time, and, 
returning, find it only half done. Peter was an eye- 
servant, for he had not been early taught the text, 
“ Thou, God, seest me.” Sometimes his friends were 
ready to despair, but they thought of the long-suffering 
kindness of their heavenly Friend, and took courage. 
They did not labor in vain. In the autumn, Mr. 
Benton had a severe iliness. His affairs seemed dark 
indeed, for the work was pressing, and he never had 
supposed that Peter could be trusted with the slightest 
matter without supervision. He found he had been 
mistaken. Peter was not ungrateful; he was only 
ignorant. He took hold of the work with strong 
hands and a willing mind; and Mr. Benton, on his 
recovery, was astonished to find how little his business 
had suffered during his illness. 
“If we remain upon the farm another year,” said 
Mr. B., “ Peter will be invaluable to us.’’ 
But they did not. Reversescame. They were ob- 
liged to remove, and a great addition to their trouble 
was the fact that they could no longer keep Peter. 
He left them, and the worthy couple lost sight of 
him for a few years. They did not forget him, as 
years passed by ; and often, in the still hour of wor- 
ship, in their humble abode, petitions arose that he 
might be guided in the right way, and preserved from 
evil. 7 
A few Sabbaths since, as Mr. and Mrs. Benton were 
entering the vestibule of the church, they saw a hand- 
some young man in neat uniform awaiting their 
apprcach. At first they did not recognize their pro- 
tege of years gone by. Very respectfully he accosted 
them, and they were overjoyed to see the improvement 
of their young friend. He had walked nearly thirty 
miles in the dust and heat of the previous day to find 
his aged friends, and thank them for all their kindness. 
He accompanied them home, and they spoke to him 
seriously and affectionately in relation to his interest 
for time and for eternity. The young man drew fron 
his pocket a copy of the Bible, the gift of his pastor. 
“T wish to make this my guide and refuge both in the 
camp and upon the battle-field. My kind friends, you 
first induced me to think of these things. All that I 
am I owe to the blessing of God upon your labors in 
my behalf. Will you not pray for me that I may no} 
yield to temptation as I go forth to take up arms in 
defense of our beloved country ?” 
So saying, with flushed cheeks and tearful eyes, the 
youthful soldier departed, and in another week he was 
at his post at Washington ready for his country’s 
service. 
“ Blessings on the boy !’”’ exclaimed good old Mr. 
Benton, “if he holds to his resolution bullets cannot 
harm him. They may open a shorter passage to the 
world of glory, but it will be a blessed exchange—his 
earthly laurels for a heavenly diadem.” 
Byfield, Mass. 





AVENGED. 
“TWILL repay, saith the Lord.” 


*Mong mother’s shrieks and tones of wailing, 

Are heard the deep, low notes of sad despair, 

While the dead infant’s little sigh floats on the balmy air : 
Woman, weep on, God hears thy wailing! 

Days come and go, months, weary years, 

And yet no answer to the mother’s tears. 


Come to the feast, angels are waiting, 

The lamb is slain, the bread, the herbs prepared, 

Sprinkle the blood above the door, so shall thy loved be 
spared : 

Eat, eat in haste, angels are waiting. 

Avenged, O God, such bitter weeping! 

Alas ! one wail so loud, a nation shrieking! 


Long have they wept, those mothers wailing 
Their dead, the lost! the lost! the strong men sold. 
We shook our flag defiantly, we wealthy, strong, and 
bold! 
Avenged, O God! all earth hears wailing. 
O hour of more than mortal dread! 
Whose, whose are all the true hearts lying dead? 
E. 





THE NEW HEART. 


Lucy Draper sat in her grandmother's doorway 
threading a recklace of bright-colored beads, which 
she took from a little tin cup at her side. A locust, 
hidden somewhere among the thick leaves of the 
maple-tree that shaded the yard, trilled his drowsy 
song, and the tall clock at the further corner of the 
wide kitchen beat time for him. 

Nothing was stirring within doors but Grandma 
Draper’s busy knitting needles, and nothing without 
but the shadows of the clouds that chased each other 
down the hillside, and a bright- eyed squirrel chattering 
te himself and frisking about on the stone wall. 
Suddenly the dreamy quiet was broken by the musi- 
cal tone of a bell. One stroke—a pause—and then 
another. Lucy dropped the bead she was picking up. 
“ The bell is tolling, grandma ; who do you think is 
cead ?”’ 

Mrs. Draper came to the doortolisten. ‘“ Old Mrs. 
Barker was but just alive this morning, I heard ; then 
there’s Mr. Ray’s man that got hurt with a pitchfork, 
he’s very low; and from what your mother said, I 
should judge Mis. Marsh has a pretty sick child with 
the measles ;—we can fell which it is when the age 
strikes.”’ 

For awhile the measured tolling of the bell kept on, 
and then the age of the dead was struck off. Ten, a 
little pause—ten more, and on to seventy. 

“Tt must be Mrs. Barker,’’ said the grandmother. 
“It don’t seem long since we were girls together, and 
she used to look as fresh and pretty as a new-blown 
rose when she was young. Well, the years goby and 
they'll take us all home at last@ If we're only ready 
it doesn’t make much difference who goes first.” 

Lucy had given a sigh of relief, for she thought 
within herself it would be a long, long time before a 
little girl like her, only eight years old, would be sev- 
enty, and now she felt troubled by her grandmother’s 
words. ‘ Grandma is a Christian,’’ she said to her- 
self, “ that’s what makes her feel soeasy. Oh, dear! 
I wish I was one! A great many persons die before 
they are half as old as Mrs. Barker, and perhaps I 
shall. Why couldn’t I have been madea squirrel, and 
then it wouldn’t have made any difference ?” 

So Lucy was uneasy, but after all she had no real 
desire to be a Christian. She thought it was a dull, 
tedious thing, and felt sorry it was necessary in order 
to go to heaven, and then she was afraid heaven would 
be a dull place too, for she always got tired of Sanday 
and wished it was shorter. Still she hoped that some- 
time and somehow she should become jast pious 
enough to be saved, and she made an idle sort of a 
prayer about it that God did not accept, for it was aot 
sincere. 

Then she went to watching the squirrel and thread- 
ing her beads again, and pretty soon the serious 
thoughts had passed away like the shadows of the 

clouds. 

When she went home at night she found her mother 
had gone to watch with Mrs. Marsh’s baby, and no- 
body being there but her brother Tim and sister Elien, 
it seemed lonesome. Soshe began to cry, as babyish 
children will sometimes, without much reason, and 
then she thought, remembering the dead woman, “ I'll 
cry abcut my sins now, it will be a good time.” It 
was not very hard to keep on now she had once begun 
to cry, as she thought of the time when she stole off to 
eat green currants in the garden, of how she spoke 
cross to Tim only that morning, and ran away without 
wiping the dishes for Elien. 

She made herself very miserable till bedtime, and 
said many times, ‘‘ Oh, Lord, take away my stony heart 
and give me a heart of flesh!’’ and yet her sorrow 
was of no avail, God did not accept it, for she did not 
really wish he would, if she could only be sure of be- 
coming @ Christian just before she died. 

When her eldest brother Clement came home from 
college, he brought a book for Lucy called “ The way 
for a child to be saved.” There were some prétty 
pictares in it, and it was written in simple, beautifal 
language. There came a rainy Sunday soon 


er te Lucy. After tea 
she thought of her new book, and taking it to the attic 








“ Did you ever hear of God ?” 
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de~, joy or wonderful light as she supposed there 
ought to be, to tell her her sins were forgiven, and 
efter a time she grew tired and disco 

«J shall never be a Christian,” said she sadly, as 
she watched the rain dashing against the window and 
bowing the grain and grass. Finally, she concluded 
she might as well give up for then and go down stairs 
in season to get some new milk to drink when it came 


in. 

Thus day was added to day and year to year, .9d 
still Lucy had not begun to love the Savior and ‘ry to 
please him, though she did not stop thinkir.¢ about 
this great duty and feeling uneasy and unh".popy. 

All this time she was missing the way of salvation 
because it was so simple and easy, wile she expected 
some great thing done for her—something so marvel- 
ous that she could not mistake it. 

One day the thought came to Lucy’s mind that she 
would do God’s will just so far as she knew it, whether 
it was her will or not, leaving the rest to him. This 
was not much to do, and yet it was everything. 

She felt no unusual joy, and it was many months 
before she understood that she had found the road she 
looked for in vain so long. 

To decide, not once, but every day and always, to 
follow all God’s commands, and then patiently striving 
to know them—this was her part, and he did all the 
rest—till at last slowly but surely the joy and peace of 
believing filled her heart, and she knew that she loved 
the Lord and was one of his. , oe A 


G00D-NIGHT. 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 











Goop-n1cHT! for the shadows lengthen 
Over the meadow grass, 

And the gates of the sunset are open 
For the dying day to pass. 


Good-night! the mountains are fading— 
The voices of singing cease, 

And the twilight, gracious and tender, 
Is filling the valleys with peace. 


Good-night ! for the summer is ended— 
O summer of sunshine and balm! 

With its riches of royal resplendence, 
Its curtains of silence and calm. 


O friends whose faces of smiling 
Have rainbowed its passage with light, 
Whose heart, more warm than its pulses, 
Have been rest and a refuge, Good-night! 


Good-night ! for the summer is ended. 
O valley of quiet delight, 

O mountains, for ever unweary, 
For ever unwandering, Good-night ! 


Good-night ! be it bravely spoken, 
Though song on the lip should cease— 

For the joy of the vanished summer 
Shall fill all the winter with peace. 





MY FIRST LETTER. 
BY SOPHIE MAY. 


Heng it lies in my writing-desk, almost as yellow 
as gold, and quite as precious. How many times do 
you suppose I have read it, and kissed it, and cried 
over it? How many times have I slept with it under 
my pillow ? 

For I was only a little girl when I received it, seven 
years oid and a month or two,—away from home, and, 
if I may confess it, just a little homesick. 

One afternoon I went out with little Jenny Pratt 
gathering boxberries. We rambled about till we were 
very tired and very cross: then she said something 
unkind which made me cry, and I flung back some- 
thing quite as spiteful, so she cried too. Thus our 
parting words were like these : 

“JT don’t like you one mite, and I'll never speak to 
you again!” 

I remember drying my muddy feet, and telling my 
aunt “we had very nice girls at home—a great deal 
nicer than Jenny Pratt.” 

That evening when my uncle came from the post- 
vince, he looked roguish, and asked me to guess what 
he had in his pocket. 

“Candy? Oranges? A Bonnet? Then, what could 
it be ?” 

Well, it was aletter—all for my own self. It was 


‘| folded very neatly—people did not use envelops then 


—sealed with a wafer —stamped with a thimble, 
and “ paid ten cents.” It was directed te me, there 
was no doubt of it; but how odd they should have put 
a Miss before my name: very likely the people at the 
post-office supposed I was a young lady! 

When the wonderful thing was given me, I jumped 
for joy, crying a little too, though I could not have 
told why. I tore open the letter with a trembling 
hand—can it be the same hand which is now guiding 
my pen across the paper? Well, it has grown larger, 
and the fingers are not so eager nowadays. 

I should like to see another letter that would ever 
make me so happy as that! It was written by five 
different people, and all to me—that was the best of 
the whole. My father beganit. How charming to 
see “ My Dear Little Daughter” written out in black 
and white as plain as print! There was a present 
waiting for me, he said, a doll they called “ little 


miss.” There! There! If he had only told me 
whether it was dressed! But I was very glad, at any 
rate. Then it was pleasant to know that my little 


sister Nelly missed me, and wanted me at home to 
sleep with her. There was a whole page of the bold, 
clear writing, signed, at the close, ‘“‘ Your affectionate 
father, Daniel T. May.” Just as if I didn’t know who 
father was! Perhaps he forgot, and thought he was 
signing a deed. 

Then my mother took up the pen, called me her 
“ Dear Child,” and hoped I was trying to be good and 
making my friends happy—she should be so sorry if 
her little girl was ever cross and naughty! These 
words pricked like so many needles. If she only 
knew how unkind I had been to Jenny Pratt. Dear, 
dear me! 

Then my sister Hattie gave me a short account of 
our black hen with a top-knot called “ the lady hen ;”’ 
it seemed she had a large brood of chickens. I felt 
upon reading this news as if I must go home at once 
—who was going to feed those chickens ? 

Next my brother Ned added his mite; and as his 
letter was very short, a first attempt, I will copy it 
entire : 

‘Dear Sister: I suppose you want to hear all 
about our house and barn. I went to James Foster's 
party. We trained, and a pretty set of fellows we 
were.” 

This was all he told “‘ about our house and barn.” 
I dare say he would have told more after restiag 
awhile, but my cousin Lydia saved him the trouble, 
and ended the letter by inviting me to her wedding, 
which was to take place in a few weeks. 

If my visions of the future had been rose-colored 
before, this last touch of my cousin’s pen set a beau- 
tiful rainbow in the sky. I presume I danced about 
and hugged the baby, and made a great many wild 
speeches ; but I only remember of going to bed with 
that dear, dear letter under my pillow, and the moon 
looking in at my window. How happy I was going 
to be, and how homesick I was then, and how lone- 
some the moon looked ! 

I had so many thoughts, they crowded one another. 
I wanted “little miss” that minute. Oh, if I could 
sleep with Nelly and hear her say once more, “ If 
you love me, why don’t you kiss me?’ Then that 
“lady hen” and those poor chickens without me to 
attend to them! 

But above all, the wedding! It was as strange 
and delightful as if the fairies had asked me to a dance 
on one of their gala days. I hoped I should be al- 
lowed to wear my wax beads. Dear cousin Lydia, 
I wordered if she felt glad about being married ? 
She did not say anything about it in her letter. 

How they did want to see me at home! Such good 
people es they were at our house! But my mother 
would say: “ Has my little girl been good?’ Ah, 
the needles began to prick again! She would look 
straight into my eyes, and what could I say? 

I: seemed strange now what had made me so cross. 
Such dear friends as I had, such beautiful things as 
were going to happen, and I so naughty! Jenny Pratt 
roust dislike me very much, for I was the one to 
blame, after all, about our getting into that mud- 
puddle. Jenny was a darling; I always said that. 
Could she forgive me for being so unkind? 

Se, between a smile and a tear, I passed into the 
land of dreams. But the sun was not very high next 
day before Jenny and I had kissed and “ made up 
good friends.” Then who were happier than we, as 


we read over and over again that remarkable First 
Letter? 





Patrick Henry scouted the idea i distin 
tions or individual interests, “AM Aut sal 
e, “is into one mazes. Where land- 
marke, your boundaries of colonies ? “Tiy are all 





thrown down. The distinctions between Virgini 
Pennsylvanians, New-Yorkers, and New-Englanders 


areno more. J am no Virginian, but an American.” 





“LIFE DOES NOT PAY.” 


“ Live 4° es not pay,” sald a man whom the world 
esteeme’, rich, but upon whose constitution dyspepsia 
had 1 ade some inroads, thus perhaps accounting for 
the yemark. The Blind Preacher, Milburn, declared 
“ that though he had never seen the ‘human face 
divine,’ yet he should say, judging from the ceaseless 
murmur of discontent that came up from the world, 
it wore an expression of sadness.” Carlyle says that 
“beneath every house-top is a tragedy being enacted 
in real life.” If we open the books of the poets, we 
shall read that 


“ The spider’s most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable to man’s tender tie 
On earthly bliss ; it breaks at every breeze.” 


Byron, in the bloom of life and vigor of early hope, 
could write : 


“ Thy days are in the yellow leaf ; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone.” 
Then Shelley bursts out, “Our very dreams are but 
varied agonies that prey like scorpions upon the 
springs of life.” Shakespeare said : 

“There is nothing in this world can make me joy! 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” 
Solomon sought for that good which has ever been 
the hidden thing of life—happiness. He planted his 
vineyards, and made orchards and gardens; he 
planted trees of all kinds of fruits ; he filled his palace 
with servants and maidens, and gathered men-singers 
and women-singers, and the delights of the sons of 
men, as musica! instruments, and that of all sorts ; 
he withheld not from his heart any joy, or whatsoever 
his eyes desired—and thus he sums up the mournful 
result: “Therefore I hated life; because the work 
that is wrought under the sun is grievous unto me, 
for all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

“ Life does not pay,” is the echo of voices far down 
the generations that have past. 

And life does not pay, considered simply as a game 
of pleasure—pleasure balanced against the toils, the 
sorrows, and the privations of life. 

But life does pay, considered as a battle for the 
right against the wrong. The consciousness of being 
an instrument of good, may bring 2 joy so exquisite, 
s0 intense, so lasting, as to balance a long life of 
sorrow, privation, and toil. But he who lives simply 
for the pleasure of his own soul—simply for the 
pleasure of life, whether that pleasure be based upon 
light amusement, upon sensual or intellectual enjoy- 
ment, or the more noble thirst for fame and station, 
will make a failure of life. He may obtain the ex- 
ternal, be surrounded by all the luxuries of life, attain 
glory, power, wealth, but, if it has all been to satisfy 
the inner cravings of the heart for selfish pleasure, 
the internal reward of happiness will never be 
reached. 

In this way, life pays! 





SOMETHING I HEARD IN THE STREET 


A Few days since, I heard loud talking in the street. 
The voices were children’s voices. I looked up, and 
on our flight of steps I saw a group of children, and on 
the opposite steps, across the street, was another 
group. 

“You haven’t a carpet on your parlor, nor on your 
dining-room,”” shouted one set of the children. I 
could not hear the response, but in the same taunting 
tones rang out, 

“You haven't a piano in your parlor.” 

I did not listen further, for it is very disagreeable to 
see children trying to make others unhappy and to 
triumph over them because one possesses what the 
other does not. Carpets and pianos are comforts for 
which any one may be thankful, but the want of them 
is no cause for contempt. It is what we are, not 
what we have, that fits us for heaven. A loving, 
kind heart that prompts to kind words and kind acts, 
is a better treasure than anything that wealth can 








purchase. Anne Hope. 
Selections. 
ALAS! 
NCE, if i Gay, 
“Liwtebet,,. 


What matter that half the weary world 
Lies out between our feet ; 


That I am here by the lonesome sea, 
You by the pleasant Rhine ?— 
Our hearts were just as far apart 
If I held your hand in mine! 


Therefore, with never a backward glance, 
I leave the past behind ; 

And standing here by the sea alone, 
i give it to the wind. 


I give it aJl to the cruel wind, 
And I have no word to say ; 
Yet, alas! to be as we have been, 
And to be as we are to-day! 
—Pheabe Cary, in Chambers’s Journal. 





CHILDREN FOR SALE. 


“A Smart Day-Scnoot ror Saiz.—Several exchange pupils 
and other advantages. Very suitable for a Jady without occu- 
pation, a widow, etc. Apply to Mrs. A. B., e%.”—Advertise- 
ment, 





Anp why not? Everything is sold nowadays. 
A parliamentary majority—a guarantee for honesty 
—a charge of souls—a lady’s complexion—the vic- 
tory in a horse-race—a testimonial to one’s virtues 
—a pedigree from Agincourt--a diploma from a 
university—a presentation at court—a complete set 
of Punch—everythieg that is, or that the world 
tLinks valuable, may be had by money, judiciously 
applied, and why not a school ? 

Without a word of protest, and indeed in the high- 
est good humor, Mr. Punch would accompany the 
intending buyer to see what the intending seller of 
the scholastic article exhibited, in the early stage of 
the negotiation. 

Sharp. visaged old maid, with a little money in the 
three per cents, and having nothing to do, and de- 
siring better interest than the Government's, has 
read the advertisement, and does not see why. if she 
can make a good baygain, the thing should not suit 
her. So calls on advertiser, who was almost as 
sharp-visaged as herself, but has been a littie soften- 
ed by an offer of marriage from the grocer, who 
wishes her to retire from educational life—so she 
sells the children. 

“Come in, if you please, m'm, and you can see 
the children at their lessons. Sit down here, m’m, 
and count them, if you like, for I am above all under- 
handedness, and would only do the thing that is just 
and right. That young person? That is my niece. 
She does the teaching, and being an orphan I allow 
her that privilege of improving herself, likewise her 
meals, and I superintend and correct, and I should 
recommend you the same course, m’m. Boy at the 
tep of the class? Quite right, m'm, and he is as 
stupid as he looks ; but his father is the tax-collector 
— you understand—we have to attend to these little 
matters. Next boy? Little Lorner, yes—if you want 
an example at any time for punishment, he is safe 
enough—his step-father sends him here—and you 
can use him for errands. Next? Well, he is rather 
dirty, but his father exchanges coals against tuition, 
end it does not do to be too particular. The next ? 
I would scorn to conceal anything from you, m’m, 
and Iam not sure that he is safe pay ; his mother 
goes out teaching singing, and owes me a half-quar- 
ter ; but he is a smart-looking child, and good to call 
up when a parent comes with a new pupil. The 
next is going away, and a good thing, for he is a 
dreadfully troublesome and valgar brat, and his 
parents stipulated that he was never to be punished ; 
bat I shall do what is right by you, and give him a 
prize, because he has two brothers whom I think 
may be had. The next is a valuable boy ; he is half 
an idiot, and is only sent to be out of the way; we 
never teach him anything, and, as you see, he is 
sucking bardbake in class ; it is a good example to 
the others, and teaches them self-denial; you may 
bave him for the next ten years, if you like. The 
next is a nice little fellow ; his father is an under- 
taker, and one of the pleasantest men in the neigh- 
borhood. I trust you may never know what it is to 
have a loss, m’m; but if you should, little Earth- 


Lomer with a note 
him. Well, m’m, now if 
lor, I shall be h 

for I desire nothing 


to rhe ag 
mm 
a eat iotelo-ent hove tot 
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Teach myself? Well, no, m’m. The fact is I am 
not much fit for teaching ; but a few friends thought 
I could better myself by opening a school, and Maria 
there does the work, and so under Providence I have 
prospered, m’m. This way, m’m, if you p ” 
And once more, why not? Anybody can teach ; 
but that’s not the question. In a free country, any- 
body has a right to sell what anybody has money to 
buy.—P unch. 


DRINK, AND AWAY. 


(Tuxrz is a beautiful rill in Barbary, received into a large 
basin, which bears a name signifying “ Drink, and away!” from 
the great danger of meeting with rogues and assassins.—Dre 
Shaw.) 








Up ie and rover! 

double thy haste, 

Nor rest thee till over 
Life’s wearisome waste : 

Ere the wild forest ranger 
Thy meee betray 

To trouble and danger, 
Oh, drink and away! 


Here lurks the dark savage 
By night and by day, 

To rob and to ravage. 
Nor scruples to siay ! 

He waits for the slaughter ; 
The blood of his prey 

Shall stain the still waters ; 
Then drink, and away! 


With toil though thou languish, 
The mandate obey : 

Spur on, though in anguish: 
There’s death in deiav. 

No bloodhound, want-wasted, 
Is fiercer than they ; 

Pass by it untasted, 
Or drink, and away ! 


Though sore be the trial, 
Thy God is thy stay ; 
Though deep the denia!, 
Yield not in dismay ; 
But, rapt in high vision, 
Look on to the day 
When fountains elysian 
Thy thirst shall ailay. 


Then shalt thou for ever 
Enjoy thy repose, 
Where life’s gentle river 
Eternally flows. 
Yea, there shalt thou rest thee 
For ever and aye, 
With none to molest thee : 
Then drink, and away ! 
—Dr. Croswell. 





GET THE BEST CANDIDATES. 


In the movement for bringing out good, true, and 
loyal men as candidates for office, irrespective of 
their party predilections hitnerto,; we observe the 
first beginnings of a thorough reformation in our 
politics. Never was one more urgently demanded. 
Never was the good citizen move earnestly called on 
to lend a hearty hand in this patriviic service. “ Get 
the best!’ Let this be the mvtto wnich shall actuate 
every lover of his country, be his party opinions 
what they may. 

We read in the Sacred Volume how Jeshurun hav- 
ing waxed fat, took to the exercise of kicking, in 
consequence of which he “forsook the God who 
made him,” and was in turn sahjected to severe dise 
ciplinary exercises. Is it too much to hope that our 
present troubles may lead us to amendment, not of 
our Constitution and laws so much as to one of 
political morals? There is where a genuine ref- 
ormation is needed. If the Revolutionary war drew 
out of obscurity its Washingtons, its Henrys, its 
Jeffersons, its Adamses, its Franklins, its Hancocks, 
why may not the present war develop men worthy to 
be the successors of those immortal heroes, sages, 
and patriots? To convert this hope into a certainty, 
it is only necessary that each shall do his duty in the 
premises. Up then, and every man to his post, 
whether of danger, of honor, or simply usefulness.— 
Commercial Advertiser. 





A SAD MISTAKE. 


A very staid and worthy old gentleman, whom a 
successful mercantile career of more than thirty 
years had placed in independent, if not affluent cir- 
cumstances, yet, through either custom or a desire 
to add to his already ample store, stiil continued his 
business and his visits to the counting-house. One 
morning the good wife had postponed the meal in 
consequence of his absence, until that rare and 
valuable thing in a woman—her patience—was well- 
nigh exhausted. At last, however, he made his ap- 
pearance ; and without any excuse for his tardiness, 
but looking especially glum and out of humor, he sat 
him down to eat. A cup of coffee partially restored 
him, and opening his mouth, he spake : 

“Most extrao.dinary circumstance, most extra- 
ordinary indeed !”’ 

“Why, what do you mean, my dear?” demanded 
the lady. 

“Mean? Here have I had to open the shop with 
my own hands, and after sitting in the doorway a 
full hour, waiting for my boys, not one of them made 
his appearance, and I was forced to close the shop 
again, to come to breakfast.’ 

The lady cried with unfeigned horror, “ You have 
not been to the shop? Why, it’s Sunday!” 

“Sunday!” returned he; *‘Sunday! Impossible, 
madam ; we did not have fish for dinner yesterday !* 





STEADYING THE ARK. 


Some very good people have an omnipresent sensé 
of the impropriety of having the ark jostled. Go 
where they will, they carry with them an awful 
dread of seeing a religious thing touched by anything 
social, political, or patriotic. It matters not what 
may be the emergency, an association, convention, 
or society, composed of Christian men, meeting for 
a given object, must not step aside to do a work sa 
secular as to express its views on any great national 
question, even though the question involves the well- 
being of all the objects the Christian holds to be most 
sacred. Such questions, they say, are of “ Cesar,” 
and what has God to do with “Cesar?” So this 
class of men;-these sticklers for the proprieties~ 
will sometimes contend, in the name of peace and 
unity, against the adoption of a resolution, in a 
pubiic meeting, until they succeed in driving out the 
concord which they were so anxious to see unbroken. 
How much better it would be for them to recognize 
the truth, and to act upon it, that there may be times 
in the history of a nation when the questions which 
agitate it are so momentous as to be eminently privi- 
leged questions—questions having a just claim to the 
considerati mm of men in any place aad on any occa- 
sion. Such a question, as we believe, is that now 
pending before the American people. It is every- 
where and always in order to speak about it and to 
pray aboutit. This was the view, we are happy to 
observe, taken by the large Sunday-school convention 
held last week at Binghamton, N. Y., and the his- 
tory of the question in that body is thus told by a 
correspondent of The Albany Evening Journal : 


“One morning a delegate arose and said, ‘ Two things troubled 
him. One was his Sunday-school—the other the condition of his 
country.’ The leader of the meeting requested the conveation 
to keep the Sunday-school work before their minds, and leave 
the —— for a future time, and asked a brother to offer 
rayer. ¢ brother arose, prayed awhile for the interests of 
abbath-schools, but seemed troubled, and at last broke out, 
saying, ‘O God! we must pray for our country. It is in perile 
Without our Constitution to sheiter us, Sabbath-schools cannoé 
—- Ignorance, tlavery, treason, and crime will come im 
ike awave. O God ! save our country ; bless our Chief Magis- 
trate and all in authority, for Christ’s sake, amen.’ The tones 
of the petitioner, the evident outburst of feeling that would not 
down, thrisled the conventi.n; and from that time on the feel- 
ing rose until it culminated in the resol ations offered by the Reve 
Mr. Wiley, Episcopal minister at Le Rog. 
“The storm swept the convention as the tempest sweeps thé 
pines. The amens rang out short and clear as in Cromwell’ 
army: and the convention seemed about borne away by the on- 
rushing tide, when a gentleman from New York moved a com- 
mittee of reference, which, after varied ruling on the part of the 
mederator, and a kind spirit of forbearance on the part of the 
convention, was carried. Rev. Mr. Wiley of Le Roy, Rev. Mre 
Paddock of pagent, Rev. Mr. Ful on of + Hon. Mre 
Thompson of Schenectady, and Ralph Wells of New York, com- 
poeed the committee. 
“Mr. Wiley carried Bunker Hill into that committee. He i# 
a young man—a student of Dr. Tyng—tull of love of countrys 
and a humbie Christian. Over in the committee-room he said, 
Let us pray.’ All knelt. I will not report his prayer. It wad 
an earnest request for manliness. The committee coincided 
with btm in opinion ; but because they were reoresentatives of 
a Sunday-echool convention it was thought best simply to avow 
themselves as loyal citizens, who deem it a pecuiiar privileg@ 
to say so, and pledge their lives, preyers, and fortunes in the 
on of the Government and in defense of constitutions! 
y. 
“* When the committee returned, they found the conventiom 
still awake to the perils of the hour. The Rev. Dr. Paddock le@ 
in @ prayer, which, for directness of aim, fervor of spirit, and 
entire trustfulness in the cause of Israel’s God, has never beem 
surpassed. 
“At its close, and after the resolutions had been read, Rev. 
Mr. Fulton expiained why it was the resolutions had been modi- 
fied, and stated that theugh the resolutions might not fairly re- 
veal the spirit of the convention, yet the report, carried to 
heaven on the wings of prayer, must tell the story there, and 
cai) down the blessings of God upon the entire commonwealth. 
A riging vote was called for, and it was grand to behold the dark 
swaying mass. Two only were ia the negative, and when 
stocd forth with outstretched arms, some one cried,‘ The Loré 
have pity on their souls” and down they got, as if felled by & 
bullet.”—Ezaminer. 








Tur Srrenotn or Sitence.—It is a great art in the 
Christian life to learn to be silent, Under opposition, 
rebukes, injuries, still be silent. It is better to say 
nothing, than to say it in an excited or angry manner, 


even if the occasion should seem to justify s of 
anger. By remaining silent, the mind is d to 
collect itself, and to eall upon God in secret aspirations 
of prayer. And thus you will speak to the honor of 
your holy profession, as well as to the of those 
»y bave injured you, when you speak from God. 
—Anon. 
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CONTRABAND SINGIN‘ 


Ir is one of the most striking incic 
to listen to the singing of the groups 
ple in Fortress Monroe, who gather 
after nightfall. Last evening, hav 
“visit” an officer of the garrison in h 
around by the fortress chapel and 
where most of the “ contraband” ten 

There were hundreds of men of all 
around. In one tent they were singi 
man leading, as extemporaneous 
some ten or twelve others joined in ti 
hymn was long ard plaintive, as us: 
was one of the sweetest minors I e: 
It would have touched many a hear 
audiences who appreciate the sim 
mature, fresh and warm from the he: 
ran thus: 

* Shout alor g, children ' 
Steet along, children ! 
Oh, take your pode te Fo ag me 
For I died for you vpon the tree 
Shout along, children’ 
Shout along. children' 
Hear the dying Lamb '”’ 
Passing into the yard, I found a 
atanding in the open air around a 
young man sat on the end of a rud 
tile book in hishand.” It had been 
and he was stooping down toward { 
the fire, to make out the words, as he 


the singers. Where he had learned | 
met, but where some others of his ¢: 
Jearn to read I do know. The singer 


in all manner of garbs, and stood Je 

all kinds of attitudes. As the cy 
young man threw a few fresh hoops « 
then, as the reading became more di: 
the worés : 7 


* Could I but climb on Pisgah’s t 
And View the premised land, 
My flesh itseif would long to dr 
At my dear Lord’s comma ad 
“This living grace on earth we o 
To Jesus’ dying love. 
We would be only his below, 
And reign with him above,’ 


——-~—-_»@ 


MELANCTHON AS A FA 





Like Luther, and all men of large 
tures, Melancthon was instinctively at 
children. Touching (estimonies of t 
with which he regarded “little ones 


Jetters and discourses ; and Camerarii 
loved friend, delights io denote the ver 
ful interest which he felt in them. “As 
said, “His childlike mind embraced 
chiléhood, in general, with almost toc 
ness.” 

The parental instinct of his affecti 
existing in intensity and delicacy, w 
exquisiie gratification and to shocks o 


row. Though, as he states in a lette 
* inner circle ” of his friends, he loved 
born, with an affec’ion of singular 
sweetness, he loved all his children “ 
which God implants in our nature.’ 
could not conceive «f paternity without 


of the heart by tenverness ; and he ce 
nize the competency to estimate pater 
tenacity, condescension, and self-denial 
had ro children of their own.” In one 
we have a glimpse of the “ inner cire 
which was penetrated by his spirit « 
will. Luther, Bugenhagen, Jonas, and 
met in the holy and happy home over 

ine presided, in a manner which mad 
a charm to the good men who visit 
riveted the bond whereby Melancthon 
to her. The friends were conversing 
the love of parents toward their chil: 
them exclaimed, “ I know, [know what 
know nothing about it,” was Luther's 
rejoincer, which Melancthoa reports 

satisfaction, and seems to settle by ti 
mation of Amsdorf's ceiibacy. In 
courses—as he expatiates on the sen 
letter which he wrote te Bugenhagen 
of his dearly cherished Aana—he sho 
of simplicity which the gravest of our 
not, without smiling, hear a preacher u 
rally parents lavish affection on ti 
** When,” says he, “we have childre 
we kiss them and play with them in s: 
that, if a stoic saw it, he would be 

prove, or at least to think, ‘What a 

manis!’” In the same connection, | 
tarch’s story, illustrating the fatherlines. 
Terowned in the annals of Sparta for p 
otism, valor, and versatility as a milit 
er, and freedom from the vices so comn 
countrymen. The anecdote of the G, 
has its counterpart in Melancthon’s 

Spartan father, who had won so mar 
negotiated so successfully for the pe 
perity of his kingdom, was found, by 

1ad come to visit him, amusing his son : 
fashion. The boy Archidamus—who. | 
was the hero of the ‘Tearless Battle,’ 


Cause it was notified ia the dispatch t) 
had been won without the loss of a m: 
querors—was receiving a lesson in the 
on a stick! The visitor who witnes 
Was enjoined by Agesilaus “ not to tell 
he had seen until he had children himss 
Melancthon, on a ceriain day, was ac 
Cents of astonishment, by a foreign sch 
Sought an interview with him. The ke 
man cid not expect to fied the precepto 
in the nursery, reading indeed, yet rock: 
at the same time. Te amazement wi)i 
fied by the visitor, led Melancthon s: 


childhood and its claims, that a lessun \ 
which, amid many books, had not bee: 
fore. 

Anna, his first-born, from the day on 
Came a father, was regarded with a lov: 


fost its freshness, and often gushed fort); 
to Camerarius, between whom and hims 
jy relation was su close that any tra 
and reticence in correspondence and int 
dmpoesinle, and the must minute incide: 
and domestic history were eommuni* 
how the li¢tle git] soothed him as he w 
affected. The child found her father « 
room—doubtless distressed by the d 
had emerged to confound the Refermers 
tere With the development of the er 
with which they were identifir d—and i 
Pathized with him. as she clarabered 
_ With her little apron wiped away t! 
©miorted father assured his correspon’ 
ey Of his little daughter's sympathy 
fo ihe heart.” Little Auna, one day, in 
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THE CONTRABANDS AT REWPORT 
| NEWS. 


CONTRABAND SINGING. 


Ir is one of the most striking incidents of this war 
to listen to the singing of the groups of colored peo- 
ple in Fortress Monroe, who gather at their resorts 
after nightfall. Last evening, having occasion to 
“visit” an officer of the garrison in his tent, I passed 
around by the fortress chapel and adjacent yard, 
where most of the “ contraband” tents are spread. 

_ There were hundreds of men of all ages scattered 
around. In one tent they were singing in order, one 
man leading, as extemporaneous chorister, while 
some ten or twelve others joined in the chorus. The 
hymn was long ard plaintive, as usual, and the air 
was one of the sweetest minors I ever listened to. 
It would have touched many a heart if sung in the 
audiences who appreciate the simple no hs of 
nature, fresh and warm from the heart. One verse 
tan thus: 
“Shout alor g, children ! 
Shout along, children ! 
Hear the dying Lamb: 
Oh, take your nets and follow me, 
For I died for you upon the tree! 
Shout along, children! 
Shout along. children! 
Hear the dying Lamb '” 

Passing into the yard, I found a large company 
standing in the open air around a slow fire. One 
young man sat on the end of a rude seat, “ with a 

ttle book in his hand.” It had been much fingered, 
and he was stooping down toward the dim blaze of 
the fire, to make out the words, as he lined them for 
the singers. Where lie had learned to read I know 
amet, but where some others of his companions will 
Jearn to read I do know. The singers were dressed 
in all manner of garbs, and stood leaning around in 
all kinds of attitudes. As the reader progressed, one 
young man threw a few fresh hoops on the fire, and 
then, as the reading became more distinct, I caught 
the worcs : 
* Could I but climb on Pisgah’s top, 
And view the premised land, 
My flesh itseif would long to drop 
At my dear Lord’s command. 


“This living grace on earth we owe 
To Jesus’ dying love. 
We would be only his below, 
And reign with him above.” 





MELANCTHON AS A FATHER. 


Like Luther, and all men of large and loving na- 
tures, Melancthon was instinctively attracted toward 
children. Touching testimonies of the tenderness 
with which he regarded “little ones” oscur in his 
letters and discourses ; and Camerarius, his best be- 
loved friend, delights io denote the gentle and grace- 
ful interest which he felt in them. As some one has 
said, “His childlike mind embraced the state of 
chiléhood, in general, with almost too great tender- 
ness.’ 
The parental instinct of his affectionate nature, 
existing in intensity and delicacy, was destined to 
exquisite gratification and to shocks of severest sor- 
yow. Though, as he states in a letter to one of the 
«inner circle” of his friends, he loved Anna, his first- 
born, with an affec’ion of singular strength and 
sweetness, he loved all his children “ with that love 
which God implants in our nature.” Melancthon 
could not conceive «f paternity without the pervasion 
of the heart by tenverness ; and he could not recog- 
nize the competency to estimate paternal love in its 
tenacity, condescension, and self-denial, of any “‘ who 
had ro children of their own.” In one of his letters 
we have a glimpse of the “inner circle” of friends 
which was penetrated by his spirit of genial good- 
will. Luther, Bugenhagen, Jonas, and Amsdorf, had 
met in the holy and happy home over which Cather- 
ine presided, in a manner which made her presence 
a charm to the good men who visited, and which 
riveted the bond whereby Melancthon was attached 
to her. The friends were conversing “a! large on 
the love of parents toward their children.” One ef 
them exclaimed, “ I know, Iknow whatitis!’ “You 
ksow nothing about it,” was Luther’s characteristic 
rejoinder, Which Melancihoa reports with mirthful 
satisfaction, and seems to settle by the simple affir- 
mation of Amsdorf's celibacy. In one of his dis- 
courses—as he expatiates on the sentiment of the 
letter which he wrote te Bugenhagen on the death 
of his dearly cherished Anna—he shows, in a strain 
of simplicity which the gravest of our readers could 
not, without smiling, hear a preacher use, how natu- 
yally parents lavish affection on their offspring. 
“ When,” says he, “we have children of our own, 
we kiss them and play with them in such a manner, 
that, if a stoic saw it, he would be inclined to re- 
prove, or at least to think, ‘What a simpleton the 
manis!’” In the same connection, he quotes Plu- 
tarch’s story, illustrating the fatherliness of Agesilaus, 
yerowned in the annals of Sparta for purity of patri- 
otism, valor, and versatility as a military command- 
er, and freedom from the vices so common among his 
countrymen. The anecdote of the Grecian general 
has its counterpart in Melancthon’s history. Tae 
Spartan father, who had won so many battles, and 
negotiated so successfully for the peace and pros- 
perity of his kingdom, was found, by a friend who 
had come to visit him, amusing his son after a homely 
fashion. The boy Archidamus—who, in after days, 
was the hero of the ‘Tearless Battle,” so called be- 
cause it was notified in the dispatch that the victory 
had been won without the loss of a man by the con- 
querors—was receiviog a lesson in the art of riding 
on a stick! The visitor who witnessed the scene 
was enjoined by Agesijaus “ not to tell any one wnat 
he had seen until he had children himself.” 
Melancthon, on a certain day, was accosted, in ac- 
cents of astonishtnent, by a foreign scholar, who had 
sought an interview with him. The learned French- 
man cid not expect to fied the preceptor of Germaay 
in the nursery, reading indeed, yet rocking the cradle 
at the same time. ‘The amazement which was signi- 
fied by the visitor, led Melanecthon so to speak of 
childhood and its claims, that a lesson was conveyed 
7 amid many books, had not been learnel be- 
ore. 
Anna, his first-born, from the day on which he be- 
came a father, was regarded with a love which never 
lost its freshness, and often gushed forth. In a letter 
to Camerarius, between whom and himself the friend- 
ly relation was so close that any trace of reserve 
and reticence in correspondence and intercourse was 
impossinle, and the most minute incidents of personal 
and domestic history were eommunizated, he tells 
how the li¢tle girl soothed him as he was sorro wfally 
affected. The child found her father weepiag in his 
roon—doubtless distressed by the disasters which 
had emerged to confound the Reformers, and t» inter- 
iere with the development of the great movement 
With which they were identified—and artlessly sym- 
pathized with him, as she clarabered on his knee, 
@nd with her little apron wiped away the tears. Tae 
comforted father assured his correspondent “ that the 
preot of his little caughter’s sympathy touched him 
to tLe heart.” Little Auna, one day, intent on sport, 
forgot that her father had restricted the time for play, 
and stayed amocg her companions longer than she 
evght. On her return, Meiancthon reminded the 
child that she must answer to her mothe: for the tres- 
pass, and, in tones which belied displeasure, inqaired 
What she would say to save herself from reprimand. 
The reply—which was “ Nothing "—was greatly to 
Melancthon’s taste; and, in after days, when pro- 
Vohed to wage a war of words, the provocation was 
rendered powerless by the remembrance of tne sage 
answer of his amiable child. 
Two years thereafter, the lovely caild was torn 
from Melancthon's embrace by death ; and the inten- 
Sity of his love was attested by the depth and dura- 
ton of his grief. Most dreary was the summer of 
1529 to the disconsolate father. Profoundly sadden- 
- by the death of his mother, which occurred in 
‘uly of that year, his sorrow became overwhelming 
When he was bereaved of the boy, in whom,’as ap- 
ang from the following reference in one of his let- 
nw, fond hopes of a distinguished career were cea- 
ured. ‘ Nothing,” he writes, “was ever dearer to 
a than this boy. He manifested extraordinary 
bilities, I cannot find language to describe to you 
What a stroke the loss of him has been to me.” In 
ne of his discourses, shoe wing that he sorely smarted 
long after the decease of his son, and that he did not 
Write recklessly when he assured his friend. in the 
etter ‘rom which we have quoted, “ that his sorrow 
Would last as long as the mind is sane,” Melancthon 
poy very strong language, describing the anguish 
on by parents as they witness the severe illness and 
ra of their children. He speaks of the paia which 
. <0 Wrings the loving heart, as next in tolerableness 

{o the feeling of the wrath of God.” Writing, four 
Years after his bereavement, to a friend stricken by 
> similar calamity, he says, “I have felt what these 

CUnGs are.”=- Scottish Congregational Magazine. 





Live INsuRaNcE — A gentl i 
— gentleman of our acquaintance, 
we de , had, six months sinés, tien out a 
po ny of life insurance from the Connecticut Mutual, 
es Olmsted, agent, to the amount of $2,000. He 


payment of twenty-five dollars, secure 
to the widow and her two little ones. 
ete is an — ordinarily a man of robust health. 


stration of and argument for life insur- 
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wire was stretched clear across the city without a 
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that discharges the gun. 


Turze Rinos anounp Satury.—M. Le Verr. ape 
lately written a letter to Marshal Vaillant on ~~ 
preeent theories of the solar system. He conclude 
that there are three rings of matter revolving round 
the sun, one between the sun and Mercury, the second 
near the earth, including meteoric stones and shooting 
stars, and the third between Mars and Jupiter, consist- 





ing of emall planets. The ring of asteroids between 
the sun and Mercury has total mass about equal to 
that of Mercury. e ring which supplies our aero- 


lites and shooting stars has a total mass of not more 
than a tenth part that of the earth. The total mass 
of the small planets between Mars and Jupiter is 
greater than one-third that of the earth. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The Americans and Ourselves. 


The effects of the war in America are beginning to react 
on this country. Hitherto we have been mere spectators 
of the sanguinary struggle, heping that the course of 
events would bring it to a speedy and satisfactory close ; 
but recent events show that we are only at the beginning 
of the end, and that, great as the sufferings of the imme- 
diate combatants are, these sufferings must be felt more 
or less by the whole of Europe, and more especially by 
the great producing countries, France and England. One 
of the first consequences of this unfortunate civil strife is 
a serious diminution in the amount of English railway 
dividends. Almost every great artery of communication 
which pierces England from one extremity te the other ac- 
knowledges a decrease of business, and this is reflected in 
the reduced division of profits—a congjtion ofthings which 
is painfully felt by those whose prof@tty is embarked in 
such undertakings; and the worst feature is Mat, bad asthe 
present prospect is, the future holds out little encourage- 
ment. Every week the stock of cotton—for the maau- 
facture of that article is the staple produce of England— 
beccmes “small by degrees and beautifully less ;” and 
the question arises, where shall we look for a fresh sup- 
ply when the present oneisexhausted? The Eust Indies 
may send us 300,000 or 400.900 extra bales; but this is a 
mere “sop to Cerberus,” when measured by our actual 
necessities. What supplies may we hope for from Aus- 
tralia, from the West Indies, from the West Coast of 
Africa, or the other portions of the earth to which we 
were told to direct our eyes? Ultimately, we may per- 
haps receive from these and other sources enough to 
keep the mills of Lancashire and Lanarkshire going ; bat 
“while the grass grows the steed starves,” and the difii- 
culty is how to manage during the painfulinterval. This 
difficulty must have been present to the minds of the 
Southern planters when they raised the standard of re- 
volt. They argued that the first law of nature, self-pres- 
ervation, would compel England and France to force the 
blockade of the Southern ports to supply themselves with 
an article the possession of which is essential to keep 
down starvation and insurrection at home, and in this 
sense they reasoned wisely. We may rub on with com- 

arative ease until the fall of the year, but toward 

ovember and December next, when cotton-laden vessels 
from New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, and other ports 
in possession of the Southern Confederacy, usually make 
their appearance in Brilish and French waters, the ques- 
tion persed serious one for all parties—what is to 
be done? There are those among us who contend that, 
unless peace between the North and South has been 
secured in the interval, we must in self-defense violate 
the blockade to secure that great essential of life—cotton. 
Better, these persons argue, to risk a war with America 
than to see millions of our operatives turned into the 
streets to die of want—better to provide ourselves with 
what we cannot do without, at whatever cost, than to 
bring worse than war—famine, disease, and pestilence— 
to our own doors. These, we admit, are extreme views ; 
but it was the belief that they would be realized that 
induced Mr. Jefferson Davis and his abettors to defy the 
power of the President and attempt to dismember the 
Union. 

Now, we cannot, for the life of us, see, unless some 
desperate alternative of this kind is to be encouraged, 
why a large sec:ion of the English press takes a morbid 
delight in inflaming the passions between the North and 
South, which already burn so violently. Every consid- 
era‘ion of rg = ought to induce us to act in the very 
opposite spirit. e are far removed from the scene, and 
however much we may deplore the conflict, can look on 
while the game of war is played out without becoming 
heated partisans on one side or the other. But some of 
our contemporaries appear to exult at the reverse which 
the Northern states sustained at Bull Run, and the spirit 
of their comments cannot fail to make a very unfavora- 
ble impression onthe o-her side of the Atlantic. Charges 
of cowardice against the men, and of want of gallantry 
against the officers, are as plentiful as blackberries in 
autumn, ard, to make the draught still more bitter, we 
are reminded of the inherent vices of democracy and of 
the usually vaporing character of the Americans. Such 
charges, at such a moment, exhibit, we cannot help say- 
ing, singular bad taste. It is not conduct which the 
Americans pursued to ws in our days of adversity—and 
that we have had to struggle against misfortunes it 
would be useless to deny. When Ireland was stricken 
with famine, America, in the spirit of the good Samari- 
tan, rushed to her assistance in a way that ought not to 
be forgotten. When it was believed, in the early days of 
the Second Empire, that Louis Napoleon had inimical 
designs against us, a loud and almost simultaneous cry 
of aid came from the western shores of the Atlantic. 
But, apart from these considerations, there are no people 
in the world to whom we are united by so many and such 
close ties—no people on the earth in whose material 
prosperity we are more interested, and with whom we 
do a greater amount of reciprocal trade. When Parlia- 
ment was sitting, its good taste refrained from all allz- 
sicn to a subject which can hardly be handled without 
giving offense ; but, now that Parliament is adjourned, 
teo many of our public writers and public speakers can- 
not refrain from giving expression, often ia a very coarse 
and offensive way, to what they think of the working of 
American institutions, and the vast superiority of a 
Limited Monarchy to an absolute President. The con- 
trast is the more remarkable becauee, of recent years, the 
tone of the Eoglish press toward America has been 
respectful and friendly, an a which has been set 
by the leading jovraal, and followed by newspapers 
reflecting every shade of political opinion. 

The kind of criticism which we see indulged in by 
Conservative and Liberal organs alike, is not calculated 
to shorten this struggle, but to prolong and embitter it. 
It may require a great effort on the part of certain ambi- 
tious candidates for a seat in the House of Commons to 
refrain from abusing the ballot and universal suttrage as 
they exist in America, but good taste as well as good 
feeling ought to induce them to make the attemot. 
These and all other public questions will bear a good deal 
of discussion at the proper time; but it is not friendly, 
nor neighborly, nor just, to open a broadside of invective 
against these ard similar features in a republican form of 
government when that Government is engaged in fighting 
for its own preservation. Two or three years ago a sini- 
lar course of policy was pursued by the buik of the Eng- 
lish press against the person of the Emperor Napoleon, 
when Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, Mr. Disraeli, and 
Mr. Bright—politicians of the most opposite views—de- 
claredin Parliament that if these attacks were continued, 
it would be impossible to preserve peace between Eng- 
land and France. These attacks were not leveled so 
much at the people of France as at the head of the chief 
personage in the state; but the French nation felt in- 
sulted when their monarch was assailed, though they 
might have serious grounds of dissatisfaction with him 
themselves. It is the same with every nation. We are 
just as much inclined to praise and glorify our own iv- 
s'itutions as the Americans are their own, and we quote 
with avidity from foreign j urnals whatever contrioutes 
to our own self-esteem. This national vanity, so far from 
being censurable, is, within certain limits, to be respected 
and admired, and as we so largely indulge in it ourselves, 
we og at least to make a liberal aliowance for those 
who fedlow our example, and, it may be, exceed it — The 
European Times, August 17th. 








London Two Centuries Ago.—The destruction of life, 
remarks the Registrar-General, in the report he has just 
issued, like everything else in London, is upon a scale of 
ages if its dead of a single year could be brought to 
ife, they would people a large city. Yet the rate of mor- 
tality in London is very different from what it was 200 
years since. In 1660 1680; cut of 100,000 persons, 357 
died annually from small-pox ; the deaths are now 42. 
The mortality then by fever and ague, with scarlatina, 
quinsy, and croup, was 759; itis now 227. A few (8) in 
the 100,000 die now of dysentery ; then, out of the same 
number, 763 died annually of that disease ; by diarrhea, 
however. a milder form of disease, 120 die now, 11 died 
then. Women are not yet exempt from peril in child- 
bearing ; the mortality is 17, but it was then 86. Con- 
sumption and diseases of the breathing organs were very 
fatal ; the deaths were 1,079, they are 611 now. Children 
were rapidly cut down ; of convulsions and teething, 1,175 
died then, 136 now. Dropsy, a result and sign of scurvy 
and fever, was exceedingly fatal ; 829 died then, 26 now. 
Scurvy and purpura bear testimony to the imperfect 
nutrition of the population; the annual deaths in 100,000 
were 142 then, and are now 2. In addition, London was 
then ravaged by the terrible “plague.” The retaras show, 
on the other hand, that apoplexy, paralysis, epilepsy, 
affections of the brain, and suicide are more fatal now— 
151 now, to 57 then; and of the violent deaths some are 
now more frequent, as the forces by which they are oc- 
casioned are greater. Poison is more accesiibie, fires are 
ecg | more common, and dresses more inflammable, 

ut drowning and suffocation were then twice as fatal (23 
and 20) as they are in the present day. The Registrar. 
General reminds us that the diseases would revive if the 
same causes came again into action. The supply of food, 
and particularly of vegetables and fresh meat, was de- 
fective in the winter, so that a large portion of the popu- 
lation became scorbutic. The houses were nearly as 
close and dirty as the houses now are in Constantinople 
and Cairo ; the water supply was imperfect, and parasitic 
ineects and diseases of the skin betrayed its impurity. 
The dirt of the houses struck foreigners. The sewers 
were defective, and the soil gave off marsh malaria in 
some parts, and in others was saturated with the filth of 
successive generations. One by one these evils have 
more or less disappeared, ard along with this change step 
by step the health of London has improved. The nation, 
adds the Rogistrar-Genteal, exults justly in the progress 
of its manufactures, but it is surpassed by the progress of 
the health of its capital; and further progress is in the 
hands of the people. They can work out their own sal- 
vation, with the blessing ef Providence, and as science 
succeeds in bringing to light the causes of unnatural dis- 
eases still existing, we may hope confidently that those 
diseares will be mitigated or averted. 

It is calculated that there are some to 
acres within ten miles of London under he cet 
crop. 





The Demolition of Houses in Duke and Charles streets, 
Westminster, for the new Public Offices, is commenced. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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The Congress of Social Science.—In opening the 
Fifth Congress of the Social Science Association, at Dub- 
lin, on Wednesday, Lord Brougham answered the com- 
plaint that the Association had accomplished so little it 
proposed, by urging that the great rule of gradual prog- 
ress governed the moral sciences as well as the natural 
and the political. He enumerated, however, social and 
legal reforms which the associa‘ion had helped to bring 
about. In spesking of co-operation, his lordship in- 
stanced The Dial prize essay competition, as showing the 
literary aspirations of members of co operative socie- 

tie'*: Temperance reformers will be interested by the 
refer. 'C®, again made to their efforts, to the “ grand” 
United _Xingdom Alliance, to its proposed Permissive 
Bill, and ..°.the importance of the bona fide canvass 
which has a. ™onstrated its acceptability to large ma- 
jorities in many” places, and which encourages Lord 
Brougham to hope’ that public opiniog will in time be- 
come ripe for legisla tion. His lorship took up other 
subjects, in which our .ace has not permitted us to 
follow him. Female em, /0¥ment, book unions, the 
Saturday half-holiday, and ear.” ©losing —-. ion ere move 
ments which received passing mig xe ation. —- 
the progress of social science ab. °*¢ nas = ~ , 
reference being made to the reforms o.° ‘he new Sultan; 
the emancipation of the Russian serfs, ¢ 2°OWTSSi08 the 
indulgence of hopes for Poland; the strug, “a oy 
Austria ard Hungary, which he trusted wouw mit , 
goa Sootes by foreign intrigue ; the condition o1 “2 
Lord Brougham condemning the original action of Px “ 
mont and her ally, but rejoicing in the result, and deduc- 
ing a procf that by force only was it possible to estab- 
lish a government for which people were not prepared ; 
and to France, whose judicature, press, and elections 
were yet in such a state as to render the government 
absolute, whilst recent conceesions warranted the hope 
that further relaxations would fellow.—Dial. 


Proposed Institution for Incurables —On Saturday a 
meeting was held at the Mansion-House, with the view to 
found in the neighborhood of the metropolis an institu- 
tion for the suitable reception and care of persons 
efilicted with incurable maladies. From an authorized 
etatement laid before the meeting it appears that in Eng- 
land and Wales 270 hospitals and other institutions exist 
at the prezent time fer the cure of disease. In England, 
of three only out of the many forms of incurable disease, 
80,000 persons die annually; 5,500 of cancer, 9.800 of 
dropsy, and 64,000 of tubercular diseases ; and of these it 
is estimated that 50,000 are absolutely destitute. To 
meet this great and crying want there exists but one 
hospital in England, and that of recent date. It is there- 
fore intended to establish another Home for the recep- 
tion of incurables, but not for such as are fit objects for 
parochial relief. The cause of the dr mt Institution 
was waimly advocated by the Lord Mayor, Mr. Bevan, 
the banker, Mr. George Moore, the eminent merchant of 
Cheapside, Dr. Brady, M.P., Dr. Stewart, Colonel Cust, 
and the Marquis of Townshend. Mr. Moore referred at 
scme length to the operations of the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables. As a result of the meeting a code of rulea 
was adopted, and a Board of Management was appointed. 
Dorations to the amount of £1,400 and £575 in annual 
subscriptions were announced at the close of the pro- 
ceedings. 


News Received from Calcutta confirms the fear that 
the fall in the price of opium will seriously affect the 
revenue. Thus Mr. Laing’s hope of a surplus will be 
swept away, and Sir C. Wood’s prediction of a deficiency 
more than confirmed. The rapid increase of taxable 
property, however, will much modify the effects of the 
opium failure, and the efforts now being made to grow 
cotton will leave the country less dependent on that drug. 
Not cnly does the Governor-General in Council loo 
favorably on recommendations from various quarters to 
receem waste lands or make a grant of them, and to 
erect factories for cleaning hill cotton, but we perceive 
that he is anxious to facilitate the construction of irriga- 
tion works, a species of necessary reform to which we 
recently called attention. A meeting of the East India 
Irrigation Company was held yesterday, in London, and 
a satisfactcry understanding was arrived at with Sir 
Charles Wood, by which it appears that the Directors will 
speedily proceed to the employment of surveyors and 
engineers in the execution of works upon the immense 
area of land situated to the north and northeast of the 
river Godavery, said “to be capable of producing un- 
limited supplies of cotton and corn.” 


Captain Snow’s Arctic Expedition —Captain Snow 
writes to The Atheneum as follows: 

“Newcastle, July $0th.—The delay, eccasioned by trying to 
get the additional small sum required for our more efficient 
equipment, has been such as to make it very doubtful about get- 
ting through the middle ice this season. Iam, therefore, reluc- 
tantly compelled to follow the advice and wishes of many persons 
interested in, and supporting my undertaking, by relinquish ng 
the northern route this year. This dees not prevent me trying 
the original plan by Behring Strait; and ag the vessel, with all 
her material, etc., has been kept by me free from debt, (paying 
as I do everything weekly,) there will be no difficulty in proceed- 
ing upon my voyage whenever I can, by my own means or other- 
wise, obtain what more is required. Meanwhile I shall not be 
idle, but intend turning the vessel to some useful purpose in 
connection with science or exploration. At any time I shall be 
happy to meet the friends who have aided me in this effort to do 
more concerning the lost expedition, ard thanking them, with 
, press generally, for all kindly feeling displayed.— W. PARKER 

Now.” 

While the Empercr was at Vichy, he was taking a 
walk on the banks of the Sichon, and lost his way. A 
laborer chancing to pass at the time, his Majesty made 
the necessary inquiry of him. ‘Second to the right and 
then first to the lett, sire,” said the man. ‘ What, you 
know me?” “Yes, and have had the honor for years 
past.” “Where?” ‘Your Majesty of course does not 
remember me, but you were once the cause of my passing”! 
two days in the black hole; for when you were at Ham 
I was a soldier there, and was punished for passing you 
in a pound of tobacco.” ‘ Well,” said the Emperor, “ it 
shal! be my turn now,’’ ard in a few days afterward the 
man was installed in a well-stocked tebacconist’s shop. 


New Zealand —Aftairs in New Zealand continue in a 
most unsettled and unsatisfactory state. The spirit of 
discontent and insubordination amongs: the natives does 
not abate; strong measures are again talked of; and the 
Governor has issued a proclamation demanding universal 
submission to the eovereiguty of the Queen and the au- 
thority of the law, the restoration of all plunder, and com- 
pensation to her Majesty’s peaceful subjects, native or 
European, for the losses they may have sustained during 
the late disturbances. It is surprising that nore of the 
English papers, nor Lord Shaftesbury or any of the lead- 
ing philanthropists, perceive the impossibility of re- 
establizhing the union with the chiefs by means of force. 


The French Court of Cassation, corresponding to our 
United States Supreme Court, has just pronounced a de- 
cision of considerable importance as respects religious 
freedom. It amounts to this, that Protestants may law- 
fully educate their own children by the employment of 
private tutors. Strange as it may appear at this date, the 
tight to do so was heretofore denied by the ecc'esiastical 
authorities, and two inferior courts gave decisions in favor 
of the latter. The dispute arose in the Department of 
Haute Vienne, whose people feel joyous over the great 
victory. 


The Aborigines of Australia, Dr. Lang states in his 
work on “Queensland,” have no idea of a supreme 
divinity, the Creator and Governor of the world, the Wit- 
ness of their actions, and their future Judge. They have 
no objects of worship, even of a subordinate or inferior 
rank. They have no idols, no temples, no sacrifices. In 
short, they have nothing whatever of the character of 
religion, or of religious observance, to distinguish them 
from the beasts that perish. 


Post-Office Savings-Banks.—The Postmaster-General 
has taken the first pubiic step toward the establishment 
of the Post-Office Savings. Bank, under the 24 Vic., cap. 
xiv., by the appointment of the controller of that de- 
partment. The gentleman selected to fill this important 
office is Mr. Chetwynd, who for more than twenty years 
has been engaged in the Money Order Office. This is an 
—— we believe, which will give general satis- 

action. 


There has beon in Circulation for some time past a 
maiveleus story of Prince Napoleon's visit to the United 
States, with the object, so runs the on dit, of turning to 
his own personal advantage the desire for monarchical 
institutions supposed to be inherent in the French blood 
that 1uns, or is supposed to run, in the veins of the Seces- 
sionists : in other words, that he is ambitious of founding 
a new Imperial dynasty in the Wesiern hemisphere. 


Vesuvius.—Prof, Palmieri, the resident Director of the 
Royal Meteorological Observatory on Mount Vesuvius, 
says: “ We do not find in the history of Vesuvius so long 
a period of continued eruption as that of these late years. 
Since December 19, 1859, up to the present time, there 
has been a series of little continued eruptions of greater 
or less duration, with various phases.”—London Athe- 
neum. 


Exhibition Catalogues —We are told that the ob- 
jects exhibited at the International Exhibition of 1862 
will be included in three catalogues, the first to be called 
the “ Industiial Catalogue,” the second the “ Illustrated 
Catalogue,” and the third the “Fine Arts Catalogue.” 
The price of each is to be one shilling. Editions of 
—— will be struck off from time to time as re- 
quired. 


_ The celebrated Father Ventura is dead. The Pope 

ae sent on oiders to Paris to secure his papers ; 
ut the shrewd Ventura had been careful to provide for 

that beforehard. The papers which the Pope was so 

anxious to get, had some time before been put into the 

ws of private friends, who will see that they are pub- 
shed. 





4 Company is being formed in Manchester to supply 
London with more “ commodious omnibuses by the time 
the Great Exhibition commences next year.” The great 
differences that now exist between a London omnibus 


— a Manchester one are considerably in favor of the 
atter. 


A Supplemental Estimate just issued shows that the 
sum required to be voted toward defraying further charges 
on account of the volunteer corps is £30,000—viz., £10 000 
for pay, allowances, and contingencies of adjutants, and 
£20,000 for pay, ete., of drill instructors. 


At the Wesleyan Conference a letter was read which 
had been received from Mr. Thomas Hazlehurst of Run- 
corn, offering a new chapel to the Conference, free of 
debt, value £900, This will be the fourth chapel presen‘ed 
by Mr. Hazlehurst. 


The American War is beginning to tell with advanta 
on Ireland, which is likely to reap some equivalent for 
the drain caused by absenteeism. No less than 221 
cabin passengers returned by the Persia this week, all 
—— of affluence, driven home by the civil war in 

merica. 


A Return just made to Parliament shows that since the 
beginning of 1854 the embodied militia of the United 
Kingcom has furnished 42 733 volunteers to the regular 
army, and the disembodied militia, 35,624. 


The wonderful Work of tunneling Mount Cenis is 
peg metey executed, and its completion is now promised 


The Chancellor of. the Exchequer received as “con- 
science money,” last year, the sum ef £10,218 148. 9d, 


Notes have been sent to the Bank of Eng- [ 


The Kossuth 
lend to be destroyed. They loaded two or three wagons. 


Madame Goldschmidt will, it is said, resume her pro- 
fessional engagements next season. 








Dr. Davidson's Unitarianism.—Rev. Dr. Davidson, 
referring to the insinuation that he has becoine a Unita- 
tien, says in a letter : 


‘The circumstances out of which this has been manufactured 
must be my accepting an invitation to the dinner of the Provia- 
cial Assembly of Protestant Dissenters in Lancashire aad 
Cheshire, in this neighborhood, and returning thanks at the 
close on behalf of visitors tike myself. In the present instance, 
as in most others relating to my recent history, the statement 
and insinuation respecting me are totally untrae. From the be- 
ginning till the end of my connection with the Lancashire Co!- 
lege, my doctrinal sentimen's remained the same. They are so 
still. Cthers may presume to know better than myself what th+y 
are; I do nct envy their charity. If they suppose, however, 
that they will deter me from associating with Unitarian neigh- 
bors, in the friendly intercourse of life, or attending any meeting, 
or sympathising in the laudation of religious and civil freedom, 
they are mistaken. [ respect a conscientious Unitarian, and 
will not send him to eternal perdition for the purpose ef showing 
my orthodoxy. I wish to preserve some honest men, who are 
simple minded enough to suppose that everything in a religious 
(2?) newspaper is truetworthy, from the misleading influence of 
sectarian zealots. Meanwhile, I am still in connection with the 
Independent denomination, whatever I may think of its present 
tendencies and tone; and occasionally preach the same Gospel 
in substance as my anonymous accusers probably do. But my 
sincere endeavor, then and always, is to preach religious truth 
pt — of the Master who said, ‘Judge not, that ye be not 

ge ”? 


Crime in England.—The commitments for trial for in- 
dictable offenses in England and Wales fell from 16,674 
in 1859 to 15.999 Jast year. And the following table 
shows the continued decrease of crime: 





1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 1360. 
14,234 = 15,307 «13,26 = 12,470 «1,688 
77.712 86,795 = 82,128 = 74,769 51+ 
92,440 ©. 102,192 §=— 98.374 «7,239 «= 82,219 


* Sentenced! on indictments. 

+ Sentenced to jail by magistrates. 
The capital convictions in 1860 were only 48, the smallest 
number yet recorded. The average of convictions for 
muider in the last ten years has been 17, and that was 
the exact number in 1860. In five cases the punishment 
was commuted to one of penal servitude; in twelve the 
sentence wasinflicted. Of these murders 5 are described 
as being for the sake of robbery, 2 from jealousy, | from 
rejected love, 2 from hatred, 1 from excitement by drink, 
and in one instance no motive is assigned. 


Pius IX Stator.—The Armonia of Turin proposes to 
confer on Pius IX. Jupiter's title of Stator. The Catholic 
journal says: “Jupiter Stator, to whom Romulus erected 
a temple in gratitude for his having saved him by stop- 
ping his army when it was in flight, is only a false god. 
It is to Pius IX. that this glorious title belongs, because 
he has stopped the revolution which wished to deceive 
him ; because he has stopped diplomacy which wished 
to betray him ; he has stopped the hypocrites who wished 
to destroy him; and again, at this day, he stops the ene- 
mies of Rome at the gates of the Eternal City.” “We 
would observe,” says La Presse, ‘‘ on this last head that 
the French army possibly counts for something, and that 
General Goyon is at least as much Stator as Pius IX.” 


Retrogression at Cambridge.—The Cambridge Univer- 
sity Commissioners have at length published their report, 
which bears date the jirst month of the present year. 
. ... Every man of liberal sentiments will lament that, 
according to the new regulations, every Fellow, besides 
being required to sign the declaration of conformity con- 
tained in the Uniformity Act, is now bound to make an 
additional declaration that he is bona fide a member of 
the Church of England. Thus the obligations as to re- 
ligious confoimity, instead of being relaxed, have been 
made more stringent.— Daily News. 

Turner’s Will —Turner’s wiil, with its numerous codi- 
cils, has been ape for the use of the House of Lords, 
on a motion of Lord St. Leonards, in consequence of a 
representation ef the Trustees of the National Gallery. 
It will be remembered that Turner required, as a condi- 
tion of his bequest, that the pictures should be placed in 
a gallery to be called af er his name, within ten years 
efter the date of his will. These ten years have neatly 
expired, and a permanent gallery has not yet been pro- 
vided. 


Early Manuscript.—Mr. Mayer of Liverpool, the well- 
known antiquary, believes that he has succeeded in de- 
ciphering a papyrus roll in his —— and that it is 
a copy of the Gospel of St. Matthew, written by the Dea- 
con Nicholas in the fifteenth year of the Christian era. 
It supplies two lost verses, and gives new readings of 
some obscure passages. The Publishers’ Circular an- 
nounces its speedy publication, and then will be known 
whether it will stand the severe test of modern criticism. 


London.—Tke Commons’ Select Committee on the 
lecal taxation and government of London have to deal 
with an area of 78,029 acres, on which stand 360,237 
inhabited houses, with a population of 2,803,034 souls. 
The assessment is over sixty millions of dollars annually, 
and 7,000 persons are employed entirely in the govern- 
ment of this vast body of people. 


Captain Parker Snow has relinquished for this year 
his plan of further exploring the route of Sir John Frank- 
lin; but in the meantime he proposes to employ his 
vessel in some other “useful purpose in connection with 
science or exploration.” 


The D it and Discount Bank and Life Assurance 
Treasury has failed. The liabilities are under £10,000, 
but the mischief will be serious, as the shareholders and 
customers belong to the industrial classes. 


ACorrespondent of The Daily News states that the 
Lord Chancellor receives £500 for proroguing Parliament, 
_~ the same sum for opening the houses “ by commis- 
sion.” 


Cupolas for melting the iron for filling Martin’s liquid 
shells have just been supplied to the whole of the de- 
fenses in the Chatham distriet. A ton of metal can be 
melted in thirty minutes by the new process. 


The Installation of Lord Palmerston in the Warden- 
ship of the Cinque Ports may be expected to take place 
about the middie of next month. 

Miss Nightinga'e has given a second donation of £50 
toward the erection of a soldiers’ institute at Chatham 
barracks. 

The Royal Academy have elected Mr. James Sant an 
Associate of their body. 


NOW READY, 
THE a MERICAN TRACT SOCIETY'S 


ASMANAC 
186.” 


THIRTEEN ILLustr.@ATIONS. 
Price 6 cents single; 50 cents per dozen ; $3, Pet hundeed ; 
$30 00 per thousand. 


Published by the American Tract Sooterr, 28 Co. 
Boston, and for sale at the 


TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
No. 13 Bibte House, Astor Place, New York. 


I. W. BRINCKERHOFF, 





) ame 
wn , on = pr panne INSTITUTIONS 
receive and pre , 
IVISON, PHINNEY & CO.’S 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, 
: - critical reviews, testimonials, and illustrations of 
choice 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 
of which specimens for examination, with a view to introduction, 
are furnished to Teachers and School Officers at HALF PRICE, and 
first supplies at low rates. See, alse, their EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS, sent free to Teachers. No. 5 lately issued. 
THE MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY, illustrated, $3 a year in 
advance. SON, PHINNEY & CO., 
633-mlytf Educational Publishers, New York. 


TWO WORKS, 


VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
SENT BY MAIL. 


No pay expected until received, read, and 
approved. 

Ist. Dr. 8.8. Frrca’s Six Lecrurzs on the Causes, Preven- 
tion, and Cure of Lung, Bronchjal, and Skin Diseases; and Male 
aad Female Complaints. On the mode of Preserving Health t 
a Hundred Years. 360 pages, 21 engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Zé, Dr. S. 8. Frron’s new work ou Heart Disease, Apoplexy, 
Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, 
Summer Diarrhea of Children, Cholera an@ Cholera Morbus, 
Bilious Colic, Costiveness, Diphtheria. Sore Throats, Scarlet 
Fever, Yellow Fever, and ihe diseases of old people, with many 
valuable Medical Prescriptions for these diseases, 168 pages, 6 
engravings. Price 5@ cents. Say which Book you will have, 
giving Name, State, County, and Post-Office. 

Address Dr. 8. 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway. 


The Confessions and Experience of an In- 
valid. 


UBLISHED FOB THE BENEFIT OF SUF- 
ferers from Nervous Debility ; supplying the means of 
Self-Cure. By cne who cured himself, after being put to great 
expense through medical imposition and quackery. Single 
copies may be had of the auther, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq, 
Bedford, Kings county, N. Y., by inclosing a p»st-paid address- 
ed envelop. 


The Early Physical Degeneracy of 
American People. 


P iced PUBLISHED BY 
DR. STONE, 
Physician to the Troy Luag and Hygienic Institute 
A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nerv- 
ous Debility, Consumption, and Marasmus, 
detailing reliable and scientific aids and treatment for eure. It 
will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on reception of two 


three-cent stamps. 
DR. ANDREW STONE; 


of 168 
ever 1 











Address 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat. and Lungs, N ytd 


street. Troy. N. Y. 


EDUCATION. 
Van Norman Institute. 


A French and English Family and Day School for Young 
Ladies, Nos. 3 and 5 West Thirty-eighth street, second door from 
Fifth avenue, wi'l reopen on Wedaesday, September 18th. For 
full information write or call for a circular. 

REV. D. C. VAN NORMAN; LL.D., Principal. 


Mee VALE SEMINARY AND NORMAL 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
“If it be that I have done so much, it is that I have done one 
thing at a time.”"—WM, Pitt. 























Devoted exclusively to the art and science of Music. Instra- 
ments taught are Piano-forte, Harp, Melodeon, and Guitar. 


Extract from Committee's Report of 1858, 

“ Your Comn ittee then proceeded to a thorough theoretica! and 
practical examination of the classes. The formation of tetra- 
chords, showing the order of flats and sharps as they arise ; their 
use ; the transposition of the scale from major to minor, in every 
conceivable form ; time in all its different modes and changes ; 
technical terms, signs, and indications ; rudiments of thorough 
base, figuring, fingering ; primary rules of composition etc ,etc., 
were elucidated orally, and upon the Piano and black-board, with 
arapidity and manner so creditable to themselves, so honorable to 
the Institution and its officers, so convincing to every one present 
of the utility and excellence of the principles upon which this 
Institution is founded, and of its adaptation to a rapid improve- 
ment of the pupil, as to deserve, in the opinion of the Committee, 
their highest commendation.” 


Beard of Examiners. 

Pror. NATHAN RICHARDSON, Author of Modern School 
and New Method. 

Pror. J. E. GOULD, 

Pror. LOUIS ERNEST. 

Terms from $50 to $63 per quarter of eleven weeks, including 
board, rooms, fuel, light, etc , with daily lessons. For Circular 
and Catalogue, address the Principal, 


Pror. 0. WHITTLESEY, Music Vale, Salem, Ct. 





* Hastsavurst & Smuira. 


Rockland Female Institute, 


(AT NYACK ON THE HUDSON.) 


This is an incorporated Academic and Collegiate Institute, for 

the education of young ladies, under the supervision of the Re- 

nts of the University of the state of New York. It is compiete 

n all its appointments, full of a healthy life and vigor im all its 

departments, and keeps pace, it is believed, with the advancing 
spirit, the enlightenment, and the wants of the age. 

It has a regular graduating course of study, intended toembrace 
all the branches essential to a substantial and finished education. 
mapette attention is also lot to the Fine Arts, and to those 
— accomplishments which fit women to adorn society and the 

¢ circle. The Musical Department is believed to be second 

to that of no seminary in the state. The French and German 
maeengne are taught by native teachers, who reside at the Sem- 
ary, and make com, as far as practicable, the medium of con- 


versation. 
Much care is given to the moral bearing of pupils, and to 


eT of refinerent of manners, 
~The ocation of the Institate. possessing th: Le 
teetenn “vw accessibility and quiet seclusion ; the poh cee by =< 
poe ny nery, with the historical interests and literary asso- 
ehuihene at the region; the remarkable healithfulness of the 
imate: Ghoaneh ~usness, style, and convenience of the build- 
Fes apg De pea oft. * STounds, and the facilities afforded for 
at Ihe oak tenis “ing recreation, give to it externally 
cone unusual pore tl hegy the management of its inter- 
nal affairs, it is the study of it. “pens So make it combie, in 
the sreatest ible extent, all tu GPS of 8 geod acket 
with those of a good home. t 
(Ce The Fall Term will commence - ergy 
ber. Circulars, giving full particalars, y by 
addressing z 
Rev L.D. MANGLED, AM 
CHAS. F, MANSFa. “Mee 
Print, *'S: 


OIDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YoOu'NG 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Ct. For Circulars address the Pm 
cipal, MISS EMILY NELSON, 


RS. GIB4LON, No. 38 UNION SQUARE, WILL 
reopen her Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
on Monday, September 16th. 


ISS N. D. RANNEY, HAVING TAKEN THE 
commodious residence recently occupied by MISS SPALD- 
ING at ELIZABETH, New Jersey, will open a BOARDING AND 
= SCHOOL for young ladies, on Wednesday, September 
th. 
Every facility will be given to the pupils for physical devel- 
opment, thorough mental discipline, and judicious moral aad 
religious culture. Miss Ranney will be in Elizabeth after the 


= - August, to give personal attention to the interests of her 
school. 


ROFESSOR WEST’S DAY AND BOARDING- 
SCHCOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The Brooklyn Hights 
Seminary will reopen on Monday, the 16th of September next. 
For circulars giving in detail the terms and course of study, 
apply at No. 88 Montague street, Brookiyn, N. ¥ a 


‘MUSIC, PIANOS, ETO. 
H. WORCESTER’S 
Improved Piano-Fortes. 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Cor. of Third avente. 

For a quarter of a century the instruments manufactured a¢ 
the above establishment have ranked among the first in the 
country. In durability, strength, and delicacy of tone an@ 
touch, they are highly appreciated by all who have given them 
a thorough trial. The proprictor, by giving his personal atten- 
tion to the —— of each instrument, in all its details. is 
oat to gu tee superior excellence and reliability in every 
respec’ 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS. 


The undersigned beg to inform their friends and the publie 
that they have removed to their new and enlarged Manufactory, 
and that with the aid of improved machinery and increased 
facilities, they are now producing Instruments which they are 
confident will more than sustain the reputation already acquired. 

Their Metopgons and HArwontums have been awarded the 
First Premium at every Fair where exhibited in competition 
with others, (TwgnTy-Six of which have been received during 
the past five years,) and they are highly commended by dis- 
tinguished musicians in this country and in Europe. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address, and orders re- 
spectfully solicited. MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 


PIANO-FORTES Af BARGAINS. 
ALLET, DAVIS & COS, AND OTHER BOS. 
TON and New York Pianos, constituting the largest and 
best assortment of Pianos to be fonnad in the city, can oo. 
seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 to 
MELODIONS, cheap. New Pianos to let, and rent applied om 
purchase, Pianos toned. T. 8. BERRY, Marble Butlding 
632-683 No. 458 Broadway, corner Grand street. 


Raven, Bacon & Co. 


OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 
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We are now offering, on favorable terms, a full assortment of 
Piano-Fortes, all of which are of our own manufacture, and war- 
rantedin every respect. By permission we refer to the under- 
signed parties, who, from persona! experience for a years, 
can recommend our instruments, as te their quality dura- 


bility : 
Winsiow, Lanrezr & Co. E. D. Moraan & Co. 
Bowen, Hotmzs & Co. Coraatz & Co, 

J. H. Ransom & Co. 


Broxaw, Burizr & Co. 

Berrs, Nricnows & Co. 
Tuomas Owen & Son. Suxz.pon, Hort & Co. 
Mxrrr 


ck & BULL. Joszra Fou.ka’s Sons. 
Cany, Howarp, Sanazrz & Co. Ivison, Paunnay & Co. 
And others, 


WAREROOMS. No. 135 GRAND 8T., near BROADWAY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











OLY TECHNIC COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, 

for the professional educationof ENGINEERS,ARCHIfECCS, 
practical CHEMISTS, and GEOLOGISTS. The one-year course 
on MILITARY ENGINEERING for graduates of literary Col- 
leges and others mathematically prepared, and the two-year 
course for less proficient students, will include Field Fortifica- 
tions, Siege Operations, Strategy, Tactics, and Drill, The Ninth 
Collegiate Year will begin September 16, 1861. Fer Catalogues, 
address A. L, KENNEDY, M. D., Pres, Faculty. 











~NEW BOOKS. 
The Best School-Books. 


Teachers will please examine the “‘ NATIONAL SERIES OF 
STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS,” published by 


A. & BARNES & BURR, New York, 
Among which are 

READERS AND SPELLERS. By Parker and Wargoy, 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By S. W. Ciark, A.M. 

ARITBMETIC AND ALGEBRA. By Caarizes Davies, LL.D 

GEOGRAPHY. By Monteiru and McNa.ty, 

SCHOOL HISTORIES. By Mrs. WILLARD and Monraitu. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. ‘“Ganot’s Physics,” edited by 
W. G. PEcs. 

CHEMISTRY. By Joun A. Porter of Yale College, 

BOTANY. By Prof. ALpHonso Woop. 

ASTRONOMY. By Barriett, McIvreaz, and WILLARD. 

GEOLOGY. By Emmons and Pace, 

COMPOSITION AND RHEIORIC. Born, Day, and Broox 
FI£LD. 

LOGIC. By Manan and Born. 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS. Davits and Barrcett. 

A. S. BARNES & BURR will send their Descriptive Ca‘alogue 
of their numerous Text-Beoks to all parts of the United States, 
post-paid. 
—_ NEW BOOKS 


FOR LEARNING TO 


SPEAR AND WRITE FRENCH. 


PINNEY & ARSOULT’S 


French Grammar. 
Price $1 25. 
And F, T. ace iaenie 


English Into French. 


Price $1. 











Mason Brothers, 
NEW YORK. 1861. 


The Grammar is pronounced by competent teachers more 
complete than gny other, containing not only the pronunciation 
of every word, but also hundreds of exercises for practice, all of 
which are sure to advance the pupil rapidly. 

“ A great improvement upon all the works of the kind hitherto 
puablished.”—Prof. P. J. Darey, Montreal. 

“The best work that has ever been published to facilitate the 
acquisition of French by the English scholar.”—Jacob Batch- 
e'der, Esq , Principal of Salem High School. 

“ A greatmany valuable improvements.”—Prof. J. J. Burnier, 
New York. “Needs only to be known to take the precedence 
over all others now in use ’—Boston Transcript. 

ENGLIgu 1nTO Frencu is a book for practice. It furnishes in 
English material for conversation, to be turned into French. It 
may be used by teachers for recitations and reviews, and by 
pupils for practice together, in the absence of any teacher. It 
is also useful to all who wish to ‘‘ keep up their French.” 

Teachers who have used it say that their pupils find it the 
most attractive book they have ever studied. No other similar 
work exists. 

“J yalue it particularly.”—Prof. Miel, Harvard College. 
“TJ find the book a valuable addition.”—Prof. Elie Charlier, 
French Institute, New York. “I think the work will supply a 

reat desideratum.”—Thos. Sherwin, Esq., Principal English 

igh Schoo}, Boston. ‘ It surpasses any other book in affording 
the learner facilities for improvement in French conversation.” 
—Francis Gardner, Esq , Latin High Scheol, Boston. 





ALSO, 


FRENCH DICTIONARIES. 


EWETT’S SPIERS’ UNABRIDGED FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. From the latest Paris edition. 8vo, 1,002 pp. 

tte 
JEWETT'S SPIERS’ PRONOUNCING SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. From 
Spiers’ Abridged Paris edition. 12mo, 717 pp. Price only 


50. 
NoGENT’S IMPROVED FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND EN- 
LISH AND FRENCH POCKET-DICTIONARY. By L. Surra. 


32mo, 855 pp. Price $1. 
’ are the latest and best French Dictionaries, as they are 
also-the cheapest, g the amoumt of matter contained 


“se Catalogue, embracing many standard School-Books, will 


be sent to address on @| tion. Single copies of any of 
our publications seat by post-paid, on receipt of the adver- 
ice. . 


offer this season very favorable terms, for the first introduction 
in schools of any of our School- Books, 
to ourselves. 


MASON BROTHERS, 


Nes. 5 & 7 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ROY FEMALE SEMINAR Y.— 
This Institution offers the accumulated advantages of nearly 
fifty years of successful operation. 

Every facility is provided for a thorough course of useful and 
ornamental education, under the direction of a corps of more 
than twenty professors and teachers. 

For Circulars apply to 

JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 


Rutgers Female Institute, 


(Between Forty-first and Forty-second sts.) 

The Ninetieth Term of this Institution will commence Wednes 
day, Sept. 11th. 

The Institute is divided into Three Departments: the Col- 
legiate—Miss A. E. Hoadley, (of the late Spingler Institute,) 
Principal ; the Academic— Miss E. Holcomb, Principa! ; and the 
Preparatory— Miss H. A. Hawkins, Principal. 


RATES OF TUITION. 


Senior Class, $25 per quarter, 
Middle " 20 . 





Collegiate Department. . 


(Junior " 20 sd 

Academic ad 15 " 
Advance" 12 * 

Preparatory " { Primary " 8 " 
Infant " 6 “ 


French, Italian, German, and Latin, each 5 " 

Instruction on the Piano, Harp, and Guitar, and in Drawing 
and Painting, at usual charges. 

The Trustees solicit the continued patronage of the public, 
believing that the sensible and comprehensive course of instruc- 
tion adopted by the Imstitute, its carefully-appoiated corps of 
teachers and professors, and the ample provision made for the 
health ard comfort of the pupils, will give the fullest satisfac- 
tion. 

For Circulars, terms of boarding Pupils, ets., apply Rutgers 
Female Institute, No. 437 Fifth avenue. 

H. M. PIERCE, President. 


MIF MISSES GREEN WILL REOPEN THEIR 
school for Young Ladies on Thursday, Sept. 19ch, at No. | 
Fifth avenue, first door from Washington sqaare, 
August 31, 1861. 
GUNG LADIE® SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CT.— 
Loca‘ed 36 miles fron New York, reopens Sept. 23d, offers 
every facility for a thorough and accomplished education under 
the direction of its professors and teachers, For circulars apply 
to MISS AIKEN, Principat. 
EST BAVEN LADIES’ SEMINARY.—THE 
Fall Term will commence on Thursday, Sept. 19th 
For catalogues address Mrs. S. E. W. ATWATER, 
West Haven, Ct. 
HE HAMILTON FEMALE SEMINARY WILL 
reopen On Wednesday, Oct. 2d. For circalars address 
either of the Principals, MI3S M. A. HASTINGS, 
MISS D. W. WATERS, 
Hamilton, Madison county, N. Y. 


ee COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN HIGHTS, L. L 
The Fall Term of this Institution will commence on 
Wepwserspay, Sert. lita, 
Application for admission may be made to the Principal, A. 
CRITTENDEN, Esq. ; Prof. Eaton, No. 115. Jarolamen street, or 
either of the subscribers, 

















A. B. BAYLIS, Committee 
J. SULLIVAN THORNE, on 
CYRUS P. SMITH, Instruction. 


Young ladies from abroad will find ample accommodations in 
the family of Prof. Eaton, adjoining the Institution. 


APLEWOOD YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE; 

Pittsfield, Mass., in a location of great beauty and salu- 
brity, six hours from New York, with grounds and buildings 
that rival those of the best colleges, and a permanent corps of 
Professors, commences its forty-first semi annuai session, Oct. 
3d. For circulars address Rey. C, V. SPEAR, the Principal. - 


LUSHING INSTITUTE, —BOARDING- 
wwe © 


ATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AND 
Educational Agency, No. 335 Broadway, N. Y. Every 
Teacher, School Trustee, Parent, and Pupiishould send for Cir- 
culars giving list of Educational Journals and of Schools and 
Seminaries to patronize, where to compe‘ent teachers and 
ar ree aaal Crresemdents Mr the fst te eau tows 
D 
oe Sehocl District. ettoas RICE & ANDREWS. 


ICAL INSTITUTE OF CONNECTI- 
ete ensuing Term will commence on Wednesday, 
October 9th. Nocharge is made for tuition, room-rent, or use of 
the library. Students who need the gift, will receive $2 a week 
to defray the expense of board, on condition that they attend the 
prescribed course of Seminary duties through the year, uniess 
absent for reasons which the Faculty deem sufficient. 


ADAME C. MEARS BURKHARDT; 


NOS. 222 & 224 MADISON AVENUE, COR. 38ru ST. 
English and French Boarding and Day School 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

(Formerly No. 32 West 15th street.) 


Wik coupee Cae Go comaonesnent of On ctnten, Gags. 10h, 
Madame ©. M. B. will be at home from the Ist of Septem 


at Breusing’s, 701 Broadway; Lockwood's, 411 
Broadway ; and at 222 Madison avenue. 


E YOUNG LADIE®’ BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, (Mr. and Mrs. Bumi’s,) at Nos. 11 and 13 
ield Providence, R. I., will commence its sixth 

















street, ’ 
— nar, B. F. BUBL, 





Factories, etc. 
These Bells are made from am 
alloy of steel, by a new 


For Churches, Schools, Farme, 
STEEL 








process 
that enables the proprietors to sell 
and at the same time to furnish 
iti very superior Bell, They are nob 
mp Osl 10n liable to break, and are warranted, 
For particulars relative to Bisa, 
Keys, Hangi 
BELLS Manufacturers, 
BROWN & WHITE, 
No 20 Lipsarr sr., N. ¥. 
GUANO. 
Yarmers te the article which we have on hand and for sais a3 
# PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fortillace evoq 
imported or manufactured in this country. 
Wm. H. Webb, 
OF NEW YORE, FROM 
BAKER'S AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS IN THR 
BOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 


them atone half-the price a 

ranty, cond for ‘Oircular to" the 

We would cail the attention of Guanc Dealers, Pianiera, and 
HIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 

Sold genuine and pure as imported by the Oargo, or at retall 


JOHN B. SARDY, Gerora!l Agent, 
No, 58 South street, cor. of Wali st., 
New Yours, 


Xt haa deen satisfactorily tested by many of our promiawal 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agui- 
ouitural Chemists, and found to contain (at will be seen by ome 
sireular) @ large per-centage of 

I AND PHOS 
BONE PHOSPHOTIORIC ACIDS 
and other anima! organic matter, ylelding ammonia sufflolons && 
produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantiafly e- 
riching the soll. It can be freely used without danger of boem- 
ing the seed or plant, by coming {n contact with it, as is the ease 
with some cther fertilizers ; retaining a great degree of moistaré, 
it causes the plant w grow iu & healthy condition, and, as expe 
rience has proved, 

FREE OF INSECTS. 

For orders in any quantity, (which will be prompthy axtended 
6o,) or pamphlets containing fall particulars of anslysis and torte 
of Farmers, apply as above. 616-047 


J. G@. REITHER'S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREMOUSE, 


FULTON AV., COR, OF NAVY 8T., 


BROOKLYN. 
— ufacturer for over Fourteen Years for ¥ 
sc casinana BROOKS.) 





Establishment, the oldest in the elty, he mage: 

a for over vintoce -— oe Ba A. ~ one o = finest 
tan 

collections of Rich Cabine P at is aity —— 


and most desirable patterns of any bouse 
York. 

large lot of Tambour, 4 and Nottinghass, 
ra certains, Vestibule Lace, usin Curtains, Oorsieen, 


Shades. +e CCC. 

pete T would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends fey 
their former patroriage, and respectfully solicit a continuanase ef 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on mg 
part to give emtire satisfaction. J.@ 


Porter Fitch, 
STATIONER & BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to orders. 


CAST-STEEL BELLS. 


WARRANTED GENUINE. Manufactured by mo 
VICKERS & CO., Sheffield, England. For ary row 
: ., Steel 
lets, Testimonials, etc., apply Soe See . No. 60 








anufacturers, No. 99 John 
street, Boston. 

R BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
FS BiLisy AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 


Liver Invigorator 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
DR. SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS. 


Sold by ali Druggists, and at the Principal Office, Me. 98 
BROADWAY. 616-007 
v ANTED—TO SELL PACKETS 6F 
a ae Ry a ey roy: are 
amop hich are Silver Wa’ uard Chains, 
om Juable articles. Address, with stamp inclosed, J, L. 
, No. 154 Court street, Boston, Mass. 


RTIFICAL LEGS—(PALMER)—THE MOST 
perfect, approved, and useful ; ARMS, of superior aut, 
lence ; gy —_ aa bh ge ~d 
. iseased mbs, varicose veins, 
and comely, Appliances Ty ‘i, D. HUDSON «2 Clintgn Halle 
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Commertial and Financial. 


HATTERAS INLET. 

Ture or four weeks ago we spoke of that back 
door to No: folk through Albemarle Sound and the Alve- 
masle and Chesapeake Canal, which the Government 
had unaccountably left open, while the font door, by 
way of Hampton Roads, had been carefully closed ; 
and we alluded, at the same time, to the general un- 
guarced condition of the outer coast to those inland 
seas, Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, through which 
Vrginia and North Carolina, and, through them, the 
yebe] states generally, had unrestricted maritime in- 
tercourse with the rest of the world. Throug’ the” 
ehannels the products of these states, of suc' at 
ture as to be shipped in vesselsofa lh" = -#@ 2% 
were easily sent to market, and eat dvauzht, 
various kinds found their wav merchandise af 

1 ~ to the aid and com 
fort of an insurgent peor 
and entered at thiss <® Vessels have cleared 
British West Int? ** all summer, for or from the 
ing what 1* “ee find the Britich Provinces, carry- 
oor. Ye¥els needed to seil or to consume, to 
~~ <a th Very heart of the resel country. At 
aatterns Inlet, at a given signal frem the light-nouse. 
emall piratical craft have dodged in or out to catch 
a pessir g vessel OF escape a erviser, while the shoal 
water and heavy batteries on shore have presented | 
formidable watural and artificial barriers against ail‘ 
pursuit. Thus, while Albemerle and Pemlico Sounds 
yemzined open, it seemed idle to talkof a blockade, 
go far as the coast from'Cape Henry ts Cape Lookout 
was concened. But a blow has at length keen 
struck whic» must put ap end to treding and pirating 
in neayly all that region. 

The takirg of Hatteras Inlet and the twe forts 
built there by ‘the insurgents, by"the expeditioo under 
Commodore Stringham and Gen. Butler—the General 
who seems as good at closing up as opening back 
ways, as witness ‘his discovery of Alexandria and 
creating a new route to Washington—gives to the 
Federal Government the control of both the Sounds. 
Cemmanding the principal -cntrance, nothing can go 
in or out except at the pleasure of the garrisons of 
Fort Clark and Fort Hatteras, and a fleet of armed 
vessels of light draught, with a cruising ground 
imside, can’prevent the egress or ingress of vessels 
at any other point. ‘The success of the expedition is 
not Jess important in a strategic than a commercial 
peint of view. This open back door to Norfolk, and 
this access to all: Eastern Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, areas capable of being used for purposes of 
quelling an insurrection as nourishing it. Where 
turpentine and tobacco came out, and pork and pow- 
der went in, steam-boat loads of troops can find their 
way, and Norfolk and Richmond be threatened in the 
year. Jeff. at Riehmond will remember that “ Caff.”’ 
is in'the’ Dismal and other swamps of that region, 
aad he knows: quite as well as we do that a black 
imeurrection to the south of him will not be condu- 
cive'to the discipline and unbroken integrity of that 
white one he is conducting at the North. Whether 
the possession of Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds 
shaJl be used as a basis of hostile operations in lower 
Vi ginia and in North Carolina, or not, the fact that 
it can “be so used, and the consequences that will 
probably follow, is an important one, not likely to be 
Jost sight of on either side. 

What-may:be the next step in those waters we, of 
ceurse, do not know, but having begun so success- 
fally at’ Hatteras Inlet, it is to be hoped the Govern- 
ment will complete the work by taking that at Beau- 
fort. Beaufort commands North and South Carolina 
quite as completely as the possession of Hatteras 
does:‘the two Sounds. That place once reduced, and 
not-only will it be easy to open communic1tion with 
and encourage the Union men of North Caro‘ina and 
all the loyal region of Tennessee and Alabama, but 
by the possession of the railway junction at Golds- 
boro’, Charleston may be cut off from its direct com- 
munication by rail with Richmond. Such an enter- 
img wedge between the northern and southern states 
of the confederacy of traitors, if it does not induce 
Mr. Jeff. Davis to forego for the present hts pleasant 
anticipations of a march to Massachusetts, and turn 
the faces of his soldiers backward, will at least sug- 
gest to the governors of the southeastern states the 
expediency of recalling their quota of troops for 
howe defense. The advantages of taking possession 
of Beaufot seem so obvious, that we cannot but 
hope that it is a part of the plan of this coast ex- 
ped tion. 

But even without indulging in speculations, how- 
ever plausible and natural, the actual advantage 
gained by this movement is very great and evcour- 
agi g, and reflects credit both upon those who plan- 
ned and these who executed it. The nation has 
waited, not without impatience, for some naval dem- 
onstiaticn wortby of the peril in which it is placed, 
and it hails with satisfaction and applause one so 
successful and complete. Such energy is the readi- 
e t way to silence the faint clamors for peace on the 
ene hand, and the uneasy feeling at the want of 
activity in the Administration on the other. 











CONFISCATION, 

Two applications of the act of the last Congress, 
and the proclamation of the President on the 16th 
ef August, have been made within the week, both of 
much importance as energetic measures in them- 
selves, and indications of a more energetic conduct 
ef the war on the part of the Government. Generali 
Fremont, in declaring the whole state of Missouri 
ander martial law, justifies his reputation as a clear- 
headed, prompt, and vigorous man, who understands 
the ex'gercy of any situation in which he may be 
placed, and has the courage to resart to the needed 
remedy. He accepts the fact of a serious insurrec- 
tion, and will neither trifle with it nor be trifled with. 
In proclaiming the emancipation of all slaves of dis- 
leyal masters, in common with the confiscation of 
the other property of rebels, he commits an act of 


even-handed justice, in accordance with all prec-. 


edents touching upon the subject. It is, moreover, 
an act which will meet, we believe, with universal 
approbation, and which certainly will bring us to 
the true issue of the war the sooner his example is 
foliowed by other Generals. The sole cause of the 
war is the desire of a class to possess the Govern- 
ment and to rule the country for their own purposes 
and interest, by virtue of their being slaveholders. 
Defeated at the ballot-box, they resort to arms to 
earry their end by force. The sooner we accept this 
jasue, the sooner we shall try conclusions on the real 
merits of the question. Gen. Fremont’s step is a 
vast stride forward, and offers the slaveholders the 
alternstive of being loyal citizens, with their slave 
properiy unmolested, or rebels without slaves, in a 
condition of being probably subdued into a quiet 
ebedience to law. The present generation has been 
so tavght to believe in the school of party politics, 
and by the timid morality of religious teachers, that 
the one thing sacred in this country, to be reached 
neither by the law of God nor of man, is the system 
ef slavery, that we have come s'owly to understand 


are to look for no more forbearance s* 
We think we may mark the 1st of S- _,~ its hands, 
turning- point in the war. 


pealed * 
$7" 


was prompt, energetic, and just. The value of the 
property is of comparatively little moment to the 
Government ; but the moral influcace upon the popu- 
jar confidence in its determination to suppress the 
rebellion is inestimable, and the rebels are made to 
understand by an unmistakable evidence the’. ,,.. 

t they 
ptember as the 
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THE ~ = 
Mr. Chase . MATIONAL LOAN. 





_, the Secretary of the Treasury, has ap- 
«o the peoule to subscribe for the War Loan of 
00,000,000. The subscriptions to this loan may 
made in sums of $50 and upward, for which Tr ,asy. 
ry netes are issued for the sum subscribed fo, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of seven three-tentb , per cent., 
payable semi-annually. This interest “sf 7 3-1¢ per 
centum will be on $50 one cent, on $1 two cents, on 
$500 ten cents, on $1,000 twenty ce"ats, and on $5,000 
one dotiar per day ; so that the ‘older needs but the 
smatest amount of arithmetic ‘ep calculate the exact 
interest he is to receive on t,ne netes he holds. The 


{ investment is the safest use te which any man can 


put his money, and it will yield him a larger income 
than he can reasonably calculate upon from any other 
seurce while the war continues. As a pecuniary 
‘transaction it holds out, for the times, unusual in- 
ducements, while one may have the satisfaction of 
feeling at the same time that he is deriving a per- 


an unmistakable advantage to those depending upon 
incomes from money invested, while an iacrease of 
the means of subsistence is offered to those who have 
small sums hoarded in savings-banks or elsewhere. 
There is undoubtedly a large capital in the country 
invested in this way which may be safely and profit- 
ably transferred to the National Loan to the great 
benefit of its owners and the Government. 


that energy which alone can bring it to a speedy and 
successful issue. The banks, with a patriotism 
worthy of ali praise and imitation, have come to 
the rescue with the first fifty millions of the loan. 
They are to give notice on the Ist of October whether 
they will take the second fifty millions. It is a mere 
question of possibilities. If the people do their part 
there will be no doubt of the ability of the banks, as 
there is none of their disposition. The disbursements 
of the Government to its various creditors, if made, 
as they undoubtedly will be, promptly, will flow back 
again in a stream of gold to the banks; and if, in 
addition to this, there shall be a ready and eager sub- 
scription for the loan on the part of the people, the 
banks will be ready and able, in October, to renew their 
assumption of the second fifty millions. The business 
of the country only needs this movement to spring 
into activity, and every branch of commerce wiil feel 
it as soon as it is made. Drops only are needed to 
swell a stream to an irresistible current, and none 
should feel that their contribution is too small to 
affect the volume. Every man and woman who has 
fifty dollars or more which they do not need for their 
daily subsistence, should reflect that by subscribing 
to the loan they are fulfilling a duty to their country 
in the day of her trial, while at the same time they 
are benefiting themselves by putting their money 
where it is safer and more profitably employed thaa 
it can be anywhere else. 

Secretary Chase has shown great tact and ability 
in ali his financial movements. Having the entire 
confidence of capitalists both at home and abroad, we 
predict for him a brilliant and successful career during 
this most critical period in the history of our beloved 
Union. -If we have the money, we can command 
the men necessary to suppress the rebellion ; and in 
the hands of such a pure-hearted patriot, statesman, 
and financier as Mr. Chase, we need not fer @ moment 
fear that the National Treasury will not be kept weil 
filled. 


COTTON KILLING COTTON. 


The present high price of cotton is now producing 
the effect so long desired by all true friends of liberty 
throughout the world. It is stimulating most extra- 
ordinary efforts for its production in every quarter. 
Providence is doing a work, by permitting the present 
civil war, which will kill the great monarch, Cotton, 
in this nation. John Ball will soon be relieved from 
h's present difficulty of talking freedom in the United 
States, while, at the same time, his “pocket argu- 
ment” leads him to work against it. We predict that 
within five years the entire wants of the world can 
be supplied with cotton elsewhere than here. While 
this great staple was abundant at eight or ten cents 
a pound, public attention in other countries was not 
called to its production ; but now, at dowdle former 
prices, the matter is commanding almost universal 
attention. The South are worse than mad in this 
biting-off-their-own-nose policy. They desire slavery, 
and, in the hands of God, they are working desper- 
ately for freedom. 
and the whole world to be his subject, and they are 
now dethroning his majesty with all the energy they 
can control, and are rapidly raising up a competition 
which will kill this monster controlling power of the 
pro-slavery Confederacy. Politicians, statesmen, 
wise men, and good men have been ciphering out the 
great cotton problem in its relations to freedom, but 
have not yet been able to make figures consistent 
with God’s immutable laws of justice and humanity. 
How to do right and wrong at the same moment has 
not yet been made apparent in any of the later edi- 
tions of the lower-law arithmetic. As a nation, we 
are now being taught that under no circumstances, 
even to keep trade, or to keep up the price of cotton, 
or to promote peace, is it right to tamper with the 
rights of four millions of people. God will show us 
that cotton here can be killed with cotton elsewhere, 
and he will laugh at the forces of any army arrayed 
against him in this great conflict for freedom. Cotton 
shall per sh, trade shall perish, but truth and justice 
and righteousness—NEVER. 


IMPROVED AND IMPROVING PROSPECTS. 


The worst has been suffered, and is passing away. A brighter 
aspect obtains. With national victories, and a Fremont: vigor 
pressed into the national services, public confidence is strength- 
ened. 

There is a revival of trade, and mills which have been closed 

for some time are resuming work. There has been a diversion 
in the employment of capital, but capital is largely employed. 
The change has involved much distress, but this distress is dis- 
appearing under the new activity created by a state of war, 
which disburses (all at home) such large sums, and creates and 
keeps up a large circulation of money, which vivifies trade and 
commerce. The harvest is pouring uncountable wealth into the 
lap of the country at large, and the healthy demand for its pro- 
ducts sets in quick action the demand for ali other products that 
minister to inan’s wants. The exports of produce are undimin- 
ished, yet prices do not advance, from the great superabunaance 
of supply. The opening of a Southern port under the old Union 
flag, now leoked forward to with interest since the suecess in 
North Carolina, will lead to the obtaining of some supplies of 
cotton, so much needed by our home spinners, who are compet 
ing with foreigners for the very small stock in the New York 
market, which competition has sent prices of midland uplands 
up to 22c. 
{ The expectation, too, that our navy will speedily put down 
piracy is indulged in by our shipowners, whose ships lie idle, 
while those of foreigners find active employment for outward 
freighta, though inward freights are scarce. 





the real source and spring of this struggle. Gen. 
Fremont, in rising above and discarding this popular 


The currency of the country is improving under the inflaence 
| of the heavy movement in cereals; which is carrying specie 
Westward, to be circulaced with a power unknown to that of 


error, has shown that he possesses the quality of | mere paper money, in driving a multiplied and various com- 


true stateemanship as well as straightforwardness 
and courage of the soldier. And in the name of the 
millions of true patriots who are now willing to pour 
eut their blood for their country, we thank him for 
the position he has taken. God bless him aud give 


a heart and a will to take any other step necessary | 


te suppress this wicked rebellion. 


VESSELS SEIZED. 
On Saturday night last, the fifteen days’ limit given 
im the proclamation of the President, when the pro- 


fully turned over from the ownership of 
rebels into the hands of the Goverament. ‘The ection 


merce. 

The credit of the West, so long depressed, israpidly improving, 
and will take the place of the superseded South in its importance 
to New York. The Western demand is mostly for home maau- 
factures, whereas the South consumed the higher priced fabrics 
j of France and Switzerland ; se that the character of the trade is 
| permanently altered. : 

The absence of shipments of specie to Europe enables the banks 
to give the entire aid of their resources to the Government, 
| Wool is low in price, and favors the woolen manufacturers ; 
| while many cotton spinners, who had supplied themselves with 
cotton, but who were afraid to make it up, have now set them- 
selyes to manufacture it into goods, which having now risen in 
price, enable them to realize a go.d price. The country, there- 
fore, is not in a dead lock as it was in 1857. Activity has meas- 
arably returned. The great available capital shared by a Jarge 
portion of the population, enables cash purchases to be made on 
an unusual seale ; and business taking new forms, is respread- 
ing comfort abroad. 

Credit, indeed, is limited, and healthily so, because it gives 
fairer play to capital legitimately employed. 

We have seldom seen a more cheerful bearing among the 
habitues of Wall street than since Sunday last. The human face is 
lighted up again with hope and faith in the coming future, Fear 
seems thrown to the winds, and courage and determination set- 
tle down practicslly into the will. 





sonal benefit he is serving the country. It presents 


Without money the war cannot be conducted with 


They desire cotton to be Kiag. ° 


THE INDE 


a 








The old motto—“ From the nettle danger 
safety”—is in practical illustration ; @-. « We pluck the flower 
and the energy it gives will hing pg," _. “é® inspiration of hope 
haps the old faults, of prosperity. Its- urs, per- 
ous without a check that we >” 0.14 4 when things are prosper- 
need of fear now, but on @ar tne most, There is no 

4 in the right direction. 

_ , MONE”, warcer. 

oan rch mo, /ConMinues limited in ordinary business, 
vith the West. “* PSY than it was, especially in exchanges 


Cali loans * 
lower rat’ 


b 
" The gixcoumt market is variable—tittle paper offering of the 


© rable class, which is glaiily tazen at 5 to 6 percent. Second- 
class paper passes with difficu'ty at high rates, 

The street is animated with the applications for portions of the 
new Treasury 7.30 per cent. notes; and additional confidence 
and courage has obtained since the victory at Fort Hatteras, bat 
more especially with the healthy and vigorous tone of General 
Fremont in his mode of dealing with the rebels and their contra- 
bands. The heart ef the country goes with him, and that will 
carry financial support. 

The private applications made for the Treasury notes amount 
already to 2% millions—mostly in sma!] sums. The banks will 
find no difficulty in getting the first 50 millions into circulation, 
and will doubtless take the remaining 100 millions as arranged 
for. All honor to them for the noble and patriotic coarse they 
are taking. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has called for the payment of 
the third 10 per cent. instal.ment, which is paid, and makes ten 
and a half mil-ionsout cf tne fifty. 

This 7.30 per cent. loan is a very vopular one, and yields good 
interest to the fifivester, as full confidence is placed in the loan 
being punctually paid at maturity—that is, im three years from 
the 19th August, if not absorbed in the twenty year7 percent. loan 
to be raised when Congress meets, so as to give its sanction to its 
being put on the market at a practicable rate; for par is out of 
the range of possibility at home or abroad. Government has to 
submit to market rates like ouher borrowers, who have to pay a 
rate proportionately high to the amount to be borrowed and 
amount of similar stoch on the market. 

The supply of money is abundant, and the market is therefore 
largely available for good borrowers like the Government. The 
bana returns for last week show a large increase in the loans, but 
the public Joans are not distinguished from the private, which 
latter are decreasing. The toliowing is the statement; 


of wor'¢ 


At easy at 5 to 6 per cent., with occasional ones at 


Week ending Aug 31, 1861. Aug. 24 1861. Differences. 
Loans........ -$141,181,474 $137,663,938 Increase $3,417 536 
Bpecie........ 45,098,113 47,119,481 Decrease 2.021,368 
Circulation... 8,440.155 8,489,714 Decrease 49 559 
Deposits...... 120,436,010 118,456,307 Increase 1,979 703 
Exchanges.... 13,907,795 13,824,338 Increase 83,427 
Proportion 

coin to lia- 

bilities..... 34 99-100 3712-100 Decrease 2 13-100 

COMPARISON FOR THREE YEARS, 

Week ending Aug 31,1861. Sept. 1, 1860. Sept. 3, 1859. 
LAGRB....cccccccces $141,181,474 29,543,928 $118 184,258 
Bpecie,.....csseeces 45,093,313 19,035,130 24 478 299 
Circulation.......-. - 8,440,155 9,254,01 8,373 318 

~~ See + 120 436.010 79.473 B17 73,155,700 
Exchanges........- 13,907,795 22,561,086 20,094,7 ¢9 
Proportion of coin 

to liabilities...... 34 99-100 23 94-100 29 36-100 


The specie in bank has been reduced by the payments into the 
Treasury for the loans, but not to the full amount, as supplies 
continue to come in steadily. The Government is disbursing as 
fast as it receives, and there will be no accumulation in the 
Treasury vaults, so that the banks will get back on deposit much 
of the $10,500,000 already paid on account of the new loan. 
The foreign exchange marset is dull. The quotations of rates 
are 1074 @107% ior sixty day banker’s sterling ; 106% @107 
for commercial ditto; and 5.35@5 314 for sixty day francs. 

Domestic exchanges are favorable. At Chicago, New York 
exchange is quoted at par to 4c. premium. A movement has 
been taken to establish specie-paying banks at that city, which 
will facilitate much the commerce there. 


STOCK MARKET. 


There is little variableness in the market. On Monday the 
favorable news from North Carolina and missouri gave a buoy- 
ancy to the market, and bester prices were obtained, yet little 
was done on the whole except in the 6 ® cent. Treasury notes, 
which have advanced to 984%. Being avaiable for datics, they 
will be in demand while below par. 

U. S. 6’s, 1881 coupons, have advanced to 89%, and the stock 
without coupons to 88%. The coupon stocks are more valuabie 
from the fact of the interest being payabie to bearer, the tickets 
or coupons being cut off and paid away separately from the 
bond. Bank stocks are quiet, and have not yet recovered from 
their depression. Insurance stocks are unsaleable. Railway 
bonds are well heid, and few are offered. Railway shares are 
mestly inactive, but, in the absence of any pressure to sell, any 
little demand, from a better aspect of affairs, will send prices up 
moderately. Any large advance would bring out a considerable 
amount of stock. 


DRY GOODS. 

A good demand for goods has sprung up, and jobbers are selling 
considerably to the West as well as tothe East and North. Prices 
of domestic cotton goods continue to rise. The market is so bare 
of cotton that the price ef middlings has advanced to 21 3c. ; and 
various contractors of cotton goods for the army are unable to 
execute the orders except at a heavy loss. 

The fall trade has commenced well—better than was expected, 
and a healthy business is doing, for sales are either for cash or 
’ short credit. The sales for cash are unusually large. Ali cotton 
goods are sold fer cash, and are in good demand, both specula- 
tively and for consumption, in consequence of the rising prices 
and growing scarcity of goods from the looms. Prints of old 
styles have also risen, and theo d stock is yieldinga profit. New 
styles are yet comparatively scarce, and a further advance is 
asked for the new arrivals, Shectings, shirtings, and drills are 
active and scarce, tending strongly to higher and higher prices. 
Prin ing cloths are also more wanted. There are large sales at 
improved prices. 

Sturges, Shaw & Co. have opened an immense stock of dry 
goods at Appleton’s building, corner of Broadway and Leonard 
street, which they offer by the piece or package, for cash, at 
low prices. 

The woolen jobbers have become active. 
at full prices on a credit of four mon:hs. Fancy cassimeres are 
quick of sale. The stock on hand is diminishing, the production 
of new goods being limited. The cloth houses are in the marke: 
With the exception of fancy cassimere styles, woolen goods are 
low in price; and as wool is mach reduced in cost, new goods 
are coming forward at a good decline from last year's prices. 
Shawls have been shown in varied assortment, with moderate 
opening sales. In foreign goods, also, the old stocks are being 
offered. British dress goods of new style and importation are 
attractive at good prices. Plain and biack silks are aiso good 
sale ; and French delaincs of lower quality are in market selling 
readily. Heavy woolen goods have been sold down to a moderate 
stock. Prices of all foreign fabrics have an upward tendency, 
owing to the new duties imposed, and the diminishing stock of 
old importations. 

The importations are still light, and will not be oppressive in 
quantity for a long while to come. The official returns for the 
week ending Aug. 30th are are follows: 


Delaines sell readily 


For the week. 1859, 1860. 1861. 
Entered at the port...., $2,811,247 $3,145 529 $191, 26 
Thrown on market....... 2,814,527 3,417,59 1,014,966 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at ihe port..... $84 918,925 $76,078,476 $34.219 633 
Thrown on market...... 84,080,297 76,111,543 31,975,878 
LTV SD 











Che Bro-Slaverpy Rebellion. 


BRILLIANT NAVAL VICTORY. 


_——_ 


HATTERAS INLET FORTIFICATIONS CAPTURED. 








730 Priseners Taken. 





We mentioned last week the departure from Fortress Monroe 
of a formidable Naval Expedition under Commodore Stringham, 
with a land force of 9.0 men under command of ven. Butter, 
The expedition was designed to operate against the Forts lately 
erected by the rebels at Hatteras Inlet, N.C. We now have the 
great satifaction of announcing the complete success of the 
expedition, which resulted in the capture of 715 men, including 
the Commander, Barron, and one of the North Carolina Cabinet, 
1,000 stand of arms and 75 kegs of powder, 5 stand of colors 
and 31 pieces of cannon, including one 10-inch columbiad, a 
brig leaded with cotton, a sloop loaded with provisions and 
stores, two light boate, 150 bags of coffee, and important milita-y 
correspondence of the rebeis, throwing light on their plans. 
Net a single life was lost on our side, while eight revels were 
killed and thirty: five wounded. 

The forts were erected by the rebels to guard the mouth of 
the Hatteras Inlet, and under the protection which they afford- 
ed, Pamlico, Albemarle, and the connecting Soands had become 
the rendezvous of privateers. Hacteras Inlet is about twelve 
miles south of Cape Hatteras, about one-third of the distance be- 
tween that Cape and Ocracose Inlet, ana is the principal en- 
trance to Albemarle and Pam ico Sounds, By its possession the 
insurgents are cut off, in a gicat degree, frem a1 egress or in- 
greas seaward through North Carolina and Virginia,and by way 
of the two broad inland seas, extending neariy fro a Cape Hen- 
ry to Cape Lookout. The navigation of these waters leaving 
open Newbern, Norfolk, and other ports, wheresy their inter- 
course with the interior was uninterrupted through the Albe- 
marle and Dismal Swamp Canals, and che varicus rivers which 
empty into the Sounds, has been of vast importance to the 
rebels, and they have used them with the greatest diligeace, for 
months past, tosend their own produc's to a profitabie market, 
and to receive from various sources arms, provisions, and much 
else needful to a vigorous prosecution of the rebellion. Owing to 
the character of the coast, blockade was impossible, and captare 
therefore became necessary. 

The list of vessels will show that the expedition is at once for- 
midable and imposing: The Minnesota, Commodore Striaghsm ; 
the Wabash, Capt. Mercer ; the Pawnee, Capt. —— ; the Harriet 
Lane, Capt. Faunce ; the Monticello, Capt. Gilliss; the Fanny, 
Tieut. Crosby; the Tempest, Capt. Thompson; the Adelaide, 
Capt. Stillwagen ; the Peabody, Capt. Lowry ; the sailing vessels 
Alvarado, Ellen Goldsboro, and Mary and Hetty, under the 
charge of Lieut. Millward of the Union Coast Guard. Five bat- 
teaux were in tow. On the Adelaide were 21? of the 9th Regi- 
ment, Col. Bawkins, and 50 of the Coast Guard, Capt. Nixon. 
On the Peabody, 500 of the 20th Regiment, Col. Weber, and 50 
Coast Guard, Capt. Johnson. On the Pawnee, Capt. Larned’s 
company of 4th Artillery of regulars. 

The expedition left Fortress Monroe on Monday, Aug. 26th. 
The bombardment, says the special correspondent of Tae Tribune, 
commenced, at a distance of about twe and a half miler, by the 
Minnesota, on Wednesday at 11 4.m., and she was soon joined by 
the entire fleet. The fire was incessant, the forts tesponded but 
seldom, and it soon became evident that their guns coald not 
reach the ships, though the rebels might long hold out, protected 
as they were by their works. When the bombardment opened, 





the landing of troops froin the transports, by launches and 
+mall- boats. commenced, under cover of the guns of the Harriet 
Lane and Monticello. It was more than an hour before the fire: 
boat reached the beach. By this time the wind had come up 80 
that the surf ran high, and though the greates: efforts were made, 
only about three hundred ot the forces were landed. 

Every boat was either broken up or beached, and notwith- 
standing neariy one chousend men had been placed on schoon- 
ers, it was considered too dangerous to attempt to land them, 
and they were returned to the transports. Those who reached 
the shore were thoroughly wet. 

Meanwhile the bombardment went on without cessation. The 
scene was extremely grand. The shells from the fleet rained on 
the forts and expioded wich splendid effect. The forts replied 
but seldom. When this hsd continued about three hours, the 
flag of Fort Clark came down, and the rebels retreated to 4 rt 
Hatteras, a large work below. 

Our forces on shore son occupied the abandone?, fort and 
waved the Stars and S.ripes from the ramparts. lafortunately 
misteking the flag, or not aware that our men brad landed, some 
of the ships sent several shells in among them, but wathout in- 
juring any one. 7 

The Monticello had preceeded ahead of the land force to protect 
them, and bad reached the Inlet, when a large fort, of an octagon 
shape, to the rear and right of the small battery, mounting ten 
32’s and four 8-inch guns, which had tilitnen been silent, opened 
on her with eight guns at short range. At the same instant she 
got around and stuck fast, the enemy pouring in a fire, hot and 
heavy, which the Morticello replied to with shell sharply, For 
fifty minutes she heid her own, and finally getting off the 
ground she came out, having been shot through and through by 
seven Sinch shelle, one going below the water line. She fired 
fifty-five shells in fifty minutes, and partiaily silenced the bav- 
tery. She withorew at dusk for repairs, with one or two men 
slighty bruised, but none kilied or wounded. The escape of the 
yersei and crew was alwost miraculous. 

Night coming on, the fleet returned for anchorage, except the 
gun-boats, which remained as near as prudent to guard the 
smal] band who, separated from the main force, camped oa the 
beach in no smal! danger of an attack from the rebels in iarger 
force a shor: dis ance below. 

On Thursday morning the fleet took their positions at about 
the same range, and at § o’ciock the Susquehanna opened the 
ball, and in 2 few minutes the entire flee: concentrated its fire 
on Fort Hatieras. Our forces on shore were now in Fort Ciarx, 
spectators of the scene. Fort Hatteras did not return the fire 
for nearly half an hour, and its shocs ail fel) short. The oom- 
pardment was continued without intermission, when, 2$ half- 
past eleven, our shelig began to range on the magazine—a white 
flag was displayed on the fort—our men at Fort C.ark, with loud 
shouts, sterted on a double quick, and were met on the beach by 
a flag of truce. The fort was entered by Capt. Nixon of the 

Union Coast Guards, Lieut. Wegel of Gen. Butler’s staff, and 
Sergt. Durivage. They were conducted to the tent of Commo- 
dore Barron, who was in command of the forces. The Commo- 
dore placed in che hands of Lieut. Wegel the following proposi- 
tion, which was immediately carried to Gen. Butler : 
“* MEMORANDUM. 

“Flag Officer Samuel Barron. C. 8. N., offers to surrender 
Fort Hatteras with atl the arms and munitions of war, tne 
officers to be allowed to go out with side-arms, and the men 
without arms to retire 

“S, BARRON, C :mmanding Naval Defenses of 
“ Virginia and North Carolina, 

“ Fort Hatteras, Aug. 29, 1861.” 

The fo lowing reply was dispatched by Capt. Crosby, U.S. N., 
and Lieut. Wegel: 

“ MEMORANDUM. 

“Benjamin F, Butier, Major-General commanding U. S. A., 
in reply to the communicat on of Samuel Barroa, commanding 
the forces at Fort Hatteras, cannot admit the cerms proposed. 
The terms offered are these: Full capitulation, che officers and 
men to be treated as prisoners of war. No other terms admissi 
pie. Commanding olflicers to mect on board the flag-ship Mia- 
nesota to arrange €etails.” 

Flag-Officer Barron accepted these terms, and proceeded to 
the Minnesota to arrange the details, which were put in due 
form and signed, as follows: 


Orr Hatrsras Inet. 
Unirep States Fiac-Surp Minnesora, Aug. 29, 1861. 

ARTICLES OF CAPITULATION between Fiag-Officcr Stringham, 
commanding the Atian ic Biockading Squadron and Ben 
jamin F Buuer, Lnited Sta‘es Army, commanding, on be- 
haif of the Uni-ed States Government ; and Samuel Barron, 
commanding the naval force tor the-defjense of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, and Col. Marun, commanding the forces, 
and Major Andrews, commanding the same forces at Fort 
Hatteras, 

It is stipulated an? agrecd between the contracting parties 
that the forces under command of said Barron, Martin, and 4n- 
drews, and al} muniuons of war, arms. mea, and property, 
under the command of said Barron, Martin. and Andrews, 
be upcenditiopatly surrervdered to the Government of the 
United States in terms of full capitulation. And it is stipu- 
Jared ano agreed by the contracting parties, on the part of the 
United States Government, that the officers and men shall re- 
ceive the treatment due to prisonces of war. 

In witress whereof, we, tre said Stringham and Butler, on 
behalf of the United States, and the said Barron, Martia, and 
Andrews, representing the forces at Hatteras Inlet, hereunvo 
in-erchangeably set our hands this 29th aay of August, a.p, 
1661 and ot the Indepen cexce of the United States, the eighty- 


fifth year. 
(Signed) 8. H. STRINCHAM, 
Flag-Officer Atiantic Blockading Squadron. 
BENJAMIN F. BUTLER, 
Major-Gencral Uniced States Army, Commanding. 
S. BaRRON, Flag-Omeer C. 8. Navy, 
Commanding Naval Forces Virginia and North Carolina, 
WM. F. MARTIN, 
Colonel 7th Regiwent Infaatry N. Carolina Volunteers, 
W.L. G. ANDREWS, 
Major Commanding Forts Hatteras and Clark. 

The terms of surrender having been signed, the Rebels were 
instructed by Gen. Butier to march out of the fort, which was 
done, whi'e our troops, all of whom had now been landed, 
marched in and paraded on the parapet. The Stars and Stripes 
} seer raised amid the wiidest cheering, the band playing Yankee 

vodie. 

The prisoners and wounded went on board the Adelaide. The 
next morning they were transferred to the Minnesota, and taken 
to New York. The wounded were sent to Annapolis. 

Col. Weber has been placed in command of Fort Hatteras, and 
Col. Hawkins of Forc Clark. A portion of the fleet will remain 
in the neighborhood, and gun-boats will enter the Sound till ad 
vices can be obtained from Washington. 

Among the papers taken was an official statement from the 
late American Consul at Rio Janeiro, giving a list of vessels 
bound for ports of the United States then loading in that port 
with a full description of their cargoes. Proceeding upon this 
information, the Rebels have captured several of these vesseis, 
as appeared from the records of their local operations and from 
other evidence. The name of the Consul, who is a candidate for 
the galiows, is Robert G. Scott, Jr. He was born in Georgia, 
and was apprinted from Virginia He is now on his way home, 
his successor having been already appointed. There were foand, 
also, official plans and elaborate drawings of their fortifications, 
and a full official Jetter-book of Gen. Guyon, commander of that 
department. Another document from the Navy Agent at Nor- 
folk states that all the guns and fuses there have now been dis- 
tributed, so that the yard has no further supplies, A report 
from the Engineer of the fort speaks of it as finished and im- 
pregpabie. 

On the first day of the bombardment the privateer Gordon of 
Charleston made her escape through a lower inlet. She is a 
side-wheel steamer, and has been ruaning to Fernanaina. There 
remain in the Sound several other rebel steamers and gun-boa‘s, 
as wellasa number of sail craft, among the a the Coffee and Wins- 
low, steamers. The Coffee was in the habit of going out to sea 
by the Chesapeake and A.bemarle Canal, and has made several 
captures, These vesscls are now thoroughly shut up by oar pos- 
session of the forts. 

The inland coast of North Carolinais at ourmercy. The forts 
being built to command the bars facing the sea, and Fort [lat- 
teras be.pg equally strong on all sides, and able to resist var 
bombardment for two days it can defy the rebels forever. At 
most times the water in the iniet is 12 to 15 feet, but the bar is 
very changeable. At no other inlet is the water cacceding six 
feet, which is the depth in Ocracoke Talet. 

A short time before ‘he surrender of Fort Hatteras, about 300 


zine, which was 80 crowded that several fainted, and when a 
shell struck and penetrated it, a panie ensued which the officers 
could not control. Within ten minutes afterward, our shots 
meantime raining in upon them, the white flag was run up. 


hands, from whose grasp they had believed themselves perfectly 
secure. Therank and fie were equally astonished to find that 
oe oes fed and sheltered iastead of being slaughtered in cold 
b.ood. 

The officers felt keenly the miscarriage, and did not hesitate 
tosay thst North Carotina had got a severe blow. All mani- 
fested great anxiety to know what was to be done with them, 
and were assured that they were going among better friends 
then they had at home, ard where they would receive full ra- 
tions regular'y. The last consideration seemed to afford great 
satis action to the privates. When the capitulation took place, 
the provisions of the ,arrison were running very low, consisting 
principally of salt jank and molas+es. 

The rebels shells were filled with sand. But few fuses were 
found in the fortrees. The shells were sapposed on shipboard te 
be rifled shot, owing to the sand. The powder in the fort was of 
a poor quality. There was a large number of percussion caps, 
rebel make. The copper was not water-proof, and they were 
very poor. About half the prisoners had been in the fort for 
three months, with little pay They complained of hardships. 

The arms weie mostly altered from flint to percussion locks, 
They were of very poor quality. But two companies were fully 
uniformed, the rest were in citizen’s clothes. There was a sep- 
arate corps of Coast Guard, recently organized into regiments 
under Col. Martin, one of the most prominent North Carolina 
yewyers. 

A number of the defenders were from the country, having vol- 
‘upteered since the arrival of the fleet, consisting of substan;ial 
men, planters, ship-owners, tar-boilers, proprietors. Some of the 
soldiers seid they hed enlisted to avoi? being impressed ; ochers 
didn’t hesitate to express the hope that the war would speedily 
close, adding that it was “ a bad business.” 

When the prisoners were taken on hoard the Adelaide the call 
for water was universal, and their thiret appeared unquenchable. 
All the ice on board was used up in a twinkling. The prisoners 
said they had had no water fit to drink since they had been in the 
fort. They were perfectly exhausted and would lie down any- 
where for a nap. 

The hospital was poorly supptied. The wounds, without ex- 
ception, were caused by the explosion of bombs, and were of a 
horrible description. They bied but little, in consequence of the 
searing from hot thell. 


When the white flag appeared, cheer upon cheer went up from 
the fieet. Our tars, who had entered inte the centest with their 
whole soul, regarded the captives as their game, which they 
begged with the utmost enthusiasm. One gunner, who lost his 
rammer overboard, was in the water after ft in a jiffy. He re- 
turned with it before he was missed, swearing that he wasn’t 
going to have his gun disgraced for want of a rammer. When 
the prisoners were getting on the boats in the heavy sea, the tars 
hurried them in, shouting, “ Get in, you land-lubbers.” 

The Roanoke was shot once, and the Monticello thrice, but sus- 
tained no grat damage. These were the only rebel shots that 





A little before the surrender, a detachment of the 20th regi- 


of the rebel garrison had taken refage in the bomb-proof maga- | gome of the parties concerned. There are, or rather were, it 





During this time the most of the casualties occurred. The pris- | 
opers manifested great surprise at falling into Uncle Sam's | 


| or the delay of its officers, and permitted the time to pass 


ment proceeded to the encampment of a rebel regiment up the 
inner beach, and burnt the tents, m.nitions, and all the garrison 
equipage. 

Baron is s nephew of Commedore Barron of the war of 1812. 

Re-enforcements of 2,000 men were on the way to the fort when 
it surrendered. 

Lieutenant Murdaugh, Jate of the United States Navy, had his 


arm shot off. but escaped with others in steamers that waited io . 


the tound, out of the range of our cannon, until the forts surren- 
dered, when “ney escaped, with three privateer schooners, down 


the ~ '. 
ei Arrival of the Prisoners. 


Tae Minnesota, Flag-Officer S. H. Stringham, arrived at this 
~ort with the prisoners on Monday morning. During her progress 
up the bay she was greeted with every demonstration of joy from 
hundreds of sail and steam vessels and from thousands of people 
on the water and on shore. The steam-frigate Potomac and the 
forts also honored her with rational salutes. 

The prisoners looked as if they had net deen very comfortably 
provided for by the Conf.derate States Government. Besides 
being dirty, many of them appeared to be very short of clothing. 
They were lying about the decks, looking out at ¢he ports, some 
with their water-flasks slung over their shoulders, some with 
blue flannel, some with dirty white, some with gray flannel» 
and some with checked shirts, and an indescribable variety of 
hats and caps. Moat of them were either barefvoted or near it. 
The use of razors seems to be unknown to the great majority of 
them, and their unshorn hair adds much to the disagreeable ap- 
pearance of the motley crowd. The prisoners on the passage 
hither were allowed full liberty of the ship, and were not placed 
in irons. Of course, every precaution was takea to prevent a 
surprise; watches were doubled and armed, msgazines carefully 
guarded, and the small-arm chests and lockers put in charge of 
special apd trusty jack-tars. Many of them claim that they were 
impressed into the Confederate service, and state that they are 
good Union men, but to save their lives they were obliged to take 
up arms for the Confederacy. Most of the common soldiers say 
that they are glad that they have been taken prisoners, and secm 
very anxious to know where they will be sent now they are here. 
They state that their officers have studiously endeavored to keep 
from them any Northern papers. 


Names of the Prisoners 
The following is a list of the prisoners that arrived in the Min- 
nesota, the wounded having been sent to Annapolis: 


Samvei Bar:on, Commodore Confederate S ates Navy. 
a W. F. Martin, &venth Regiment North Carolina Volun- 

ers. 

Lieut.-Col, G. W. Johnson, Seventh Regiment North Carolina 
Voiunteers. 

Major H. H. Gillman, Seventh Regiment North Carolina Vol- 
unteers. 

Major (artillery) North Carolina Volunteers. 

Adjutant J. M. Poole, Seventh Regiment North Carolina Vol- 
unteers. 

Capt. L. J. Johnson, Company H, Seventh Regiment North 
Carolina Volun:eers. 

Lieut. Wm Sharpe, Confederate Navy. 

Lieut. . H. Alien, Engineer and Uranance Officer. 

Surgeon W. M. Brown. 

Assistant Surgeon W.E. Poole. 

Col. J. P. Bradford, Seventh Regiment North Carolina Volun- 


teers. 

Lieut. P. C. Lascelle, feventh Regiment North Carolina Vol- 
unteers, 

Capt. J. C. Carraway, Ordnance Officer. 

Capt. J. C. Lamb, Second Lieut. W. Riggs, with non-commis- 
sioned officers ard privates o: the Roanoke Guard. Total, 1/0. 

Capt. G. Luke, Lieuts. Shannon and Noah, wih non commis- 
sioned officers and privates of the North Carolina Defenders, 
Total, 56. 

Capt. L. L. Clemen‘s, Lieuts. Au 
with non-commissioned officers an 
Guards. To al, 63. 

Capt. Sharpe. Lieuts. Mo: e and Wise, with officers and privates 
of the Hertford Light Infantry. Total, 67. 

Captain Duke, Lieutenants Bell, Lamb, and Taylor, with com- 
pany of Jonesboro Guards. Total, 69. 

Captain Sutron, Lieutenants Kirney and Easel, and company 
of Lenori Braves. Total, 68 

Captain Cahoon, Lieutenants Hoz and Thalery, with privates 
of Indepencent Grays Total, 57. 

First Lieutenant Grimes, Lieutenants Morris and Johnson, 
-with privates of the Morris Guards. Total, 06. 

Lieutenants Moze and Danicr, and privates of the Tar River 
Boys. Total, 68, 

Captain Sparrow, Lieutenants Shaw, Whittaker, and Thomas, 
with nop commissioned officers and privates of the Washington 


tus Whetley and Griffin, 
privates of the Hamiiton 


Grays. Total, 58, 
SE NOEs 0:6:0:40's 00006 sees poeneen ssasbeeseaueid 45 
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Commodore 8. Barron was formerly a captain in the United 
States Navy, a native of Virginia, and was appointed from that 
state. He entered the Navy January 1, 1812. He has per- 
formed nineteen years and three months’ sea service; had eight 
years and four months’ shore duty, and been unemployed twenty- 
one years and five months. At the time of his disaffection he 
was waiting orders. He is probably about sixty-five years of 
age. The marks of time are plainly to be traced on his brow. 
He has been very quiet since his capture, and not at all com- 
municative. 

Lieutenant Wm. Sharpe, a licutenant in the Confederate Navy, 
was formerly a licutenant in the United States Navy. A native 
of Virginia, he entered the Navy Sept. 9, 1811. He has performed 
fourteen years and cight months’ sea service, three years and six 
months’ shore duty, and has been in the service nineteen years. 
At the time of his deserting the Stars and Stripes he was in the 
Navy Yard at Norfolk. 





VARIOUS FACTS AND INCIDENTS. 


Arrest of Traiters, 


On Saturday the U. 8. Marshal of this district arrested one 
Grove, the man who has been active in urging on the recent 
habeas corpus proceedings in Kings county. A large number of 
letters from him 10 Southern men were seized, and in them suffi- 
cient evidence was contained to hoid a dozen traitors, One of 
the letters was from Grove to Extra Billy Smish, whose son is 
confined in Fort Lafayette, and who was informed by his corro- 
spondent that the Sheriff of Kings county had a force strong 
epeugh to execute a writ of habeas corpus, but whether it would 
be calied out and set to work was doubtful. 

Two Southern travelers from New York and Boston were ar- 
rested in Washington a few days since, and sent to Fort Lafay- 
ette. One was from Europe. Their trunks were seized, and, on 
examination, found to contain tieasonabie matter. 

Els B. Schnable of Pennsylvania, who visited Morris, Litch- 
field co., Ct., and addressed a * Peace” meeting one day last 
week, was arrested before leaving the platform, and sent imme- 
diately to Fort Lafayette. His secession friends at tirst showed 
fight, but finaljy concluded to submit, 


He is alawyer by profession, has always been noted for hia vio- 
ent pro-slavery prociivitics, and has gained a measure of lucal 
celebrity as the most ulira ‘ Hunker” of the o d Hunker branch 
of the Democratic party. In Philadelphia he has taken a very 
active part in demonstrations in favor of the South; but, when 
treason became a dangerous trade in that city, departed for Con- 
necticut, 

One James B, Barber, a civil engineer, who was recently en- 
gaged in the erection of rebel batteries at Vicksbarg, Mississippi, 
has been indicied for tacason at Auburn, in this state. Since nis 
return to Onondago county, where his parents reside, he is 
charged with discouragicg enlistments and inciting mutiny and 
discontent. The Syracuse Journal says: “whe court tixed 
Barber’s bail at the sum of $20,000, 
giaphed fur bonésmen. Application was made to some of tha 
leading Southern sympa.hizers ; buc, so far as we could Jeara, 
Without sucecss.” 


on account of the treasonable character of his paper. 


Confiscation of Rebels’ Property. 

The proclamation of the President, iseued on the 16th of | 
August, giving notice of the intended confiscation, according to 
the Act, of property owned in the rebel states, was carriod into 








d 


operation on the let inst.,in quite an unexpected manner to 


seems, about twenty-five vessels of one sort or another in this 
port owned, in part,at the South. This property, in accordance 
with the proclamation, became liable to confiecation at the expi- 
ration of fifteen days, and that time kad elapsed on Saturday at 
midnight. There have been attempts to pro ect similar property 
from confiscation, in one way or another, but the owners of these 
twenty-five vessels seem to have relied upon the law’s delay, 


within which it was possible to get the:r property into other 
hands for its security. Mr. Andrews, the Surveyor, did not 
choose to wait and give them any further opportunity to cvade 
the law than he was compelled to, and promptly seized the ves- 
sels. The valve of that portion which will be confiscated to the 
Government will, no coubt, amount to some hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 


Importart Proclamation by Ger. Fremont. 


General Fremont has issued the following proclaration, plac- 
ing Mirsouri under martial law and applying the Confiscation 
Act to the emancipation of the slaves of rebels : 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE Westen Derantxaer, 
Sr. Lovis, August 31, 186}. 

Circumstanecs, in my judgment of sufficient urgency, render 
it nece sary that the commanding General of this department 
should assame the administrative powers cf the state. Its dis- 
crganized condition, the helplessness of the elvil authority, the 
total insecurity of life, and the devastation of property by bands 
of murderers and marauders, who infest nearly every county in 
the state, and avail themselves of the pubsic misfortunes and 
the vicinity of a hostile force to gratify private and neighbor- 
hood vengeance, and who find an enemy wherever they find 
plunder, finally demand tle severest measures to repress the 
daily increasiog crimes and outra,es which are driving of the 
inbabitants and ruining the state. In this condition the public 
safety and the success of our arms require unity of purpose, 
without let or hindrance to the prompt administration of affaire. 

In order, therefore, to suppress diaorders, to maintain, as far 
as now practicable, the pub.ic peace, and to give security and 
protection to the persons and property of loyal citizens, I do 
hereby extend and declare established martial law throughout 
the state of Missouri. The lines of the army of occupation in 
this state are for the present declared to extend from Leaven- 
worth, by way of the posts of Jefferson City, Rolla, and Ironton, 
to Cape Girardeau, on the Mississippi River. 

All persons who shall be taken with arms in their hands 
witbin these lines shall be tried by court-martial, and, if found 
guilty, will be shot. The property, real and personal, of all 
pereoas in the state of Missour! who shall take up arms against 
the United States, or who shall be directly proven to have taken 
active part with their enemies in the field, is declared to be con- 
fiecated to the public use, and their staves, if any they have, are 
hereby declared free men. . 

All persons who shall be proven to have destroyed, after the 
publication of this order, railread tracks, bridges, or telegraphs, 
shal! suffer the extreme penalty of the law, 

Ali persons engaged in treasonable correspondence, in giving 
or procuring aid to the enemies of the United States, in disturb- 





Schnable has been a | 
preminent man in Philadelphia politics for the last ten years. | 


The prisoner's friends tele- | 


| 

| 

| 

Henry A. Reave, the editor of The Greenport (L. 1.) Republi- 
can, was arrested on Tuesday and conveyed to Fort Lafayette, | 


[SEPT. 5, 1861; 


All persons who have been led away from their allegiance ard 
required to re urn to their homes forthwith. Any such absence, 
without sufficient cause, will be held to be presumptive evidence 
against them. 

‘The object of this declaration is to place in the hands of the 
military authorities the power to give insantaneous effect to’ 
existing laws, and to supply such deficiencies as the conditions 
of war demand, But it is not intended to suspend the ordinary 
tribunals of the country, wher the ja# will be administered by 
the civil officers in the usual manner and with their customary 
authority, white the same can be peaceadly exercised. 

The commanding General wiil labor sigilandy for the public 
welfare, and in his efforts for their rafety hopes to obtain not 
only the acquiesence, but the active support of the people of tha 
country. J C. Faesonr, 

Major-General Commanding. 

This proclamation has been received with manifestations of” 
high satisfaction in every part of the country. The St. Louis. 
Republican, heretofore a Democrati: organ, says: 

“ The proclamation is the most imoortant docoment which hag 
yet appeared in the progress of the war. Let it be read with 
care'u! ccnsideration by every citizen The prompt visiting of 
the extremest pepaities of mar ial law upon ail rebels within the 
estoblished military lines; the coniisca'ion of the property of 
persons who shall take up arms agaicst the Government, and 
the declaration of absolute freedom o th: staves of all sucm per- 
sons, the extreme penaliies to be visited up n bridge burners, 
railroad and telegraph destroyers, treasonable correspondence 
and libels, and peace destroyers of all kinds, are measures of 
the most extrsordinary stringency . but the wisdom of their pro- 
muigation by the supreme officer in the army of the #est, wa 
are confident wiil be concede’ ny every just and loyal citizen. 

“there is no longer any middie ground or room for traitora 
where the lawful Gc vernment has sway. Gen. Fremont strikes 
bold)y and fearlessly. The covsolid«ted patriotism and the 
boungless resources of the great Northwest are at his back, 
Le« every faitbful man, by word aad deed, give aid and encour- 
agement to this grand movement for the re establishment of the 
whole people,” 

From Missouri. 


Sr. Louvrs, September 2d.—Lexington, it is ramored, was ig 
possession of the Federal troops last Friday. Re-enforcements 
have reached there before thie, and no apprehension is now felt 
for its safety. In an attack on Thursday, several Union troopa 
were wounded, but none killed. 

General Pope leaves for Quincy this evening, and will imme- 
diately take the field in person in North Missouri, 

Sr. Louis, September 2d.—The Democrat has advices from 
General Thompson’s camp at Benton, Scott county, to the effect 
that all the rebels’ heavy baggage at that and other points is 
being hastily removed to New Madrid, and that Thompson’s and 
Hardee's forces would attempt to effect a junction and fall back 
to Oyheston, the terminus of the Cairo and Fulton Railroad, 
where it is supposed they will make a stand and give General 
Prentiss battle. The combined strength of Thompson’s and 
Hardee’s and Pillow’s armies is 30,000. Reports were current 
yesterday and to-day that Gen. Prentiss had surprised a camp of 
Misscuri rebels near Bloomfield, in stoddard county, and takea 
850 prisoners without firing a gun ; but they need confirmation, 


Honors to the Memory of Gen. Lyon. 


The remains of Gen. Lyon arrived in this city, under a military 
escort, on Saturday, and were taken to the Governor’s Room a% 
the City Hall, where they were kept uncer guard until Monday 
afternoon, when they were carried in solemn procession through 
Broadway to the New Haven Railroad, and thence to Connecticut, 
Not less than 13,000 people, many of whom were ladies, visited 
the Governor’s Room on Monday to look at the coffin, During 
the movement of the proceasion up Broadway, the sidewalkg 
were lined with people, and the waving of innumerable flags at 
half-mast, together with the solemn strains of the 7th Regiment 
Band, made the march a very sulemn and imposing one, 


From Western V.rginia. 
Cincinnati, September 24, 
There was a fight yesterday at Boone Coart-House, Va, re“ 
sulting in the total route of the revels Loss, thirty killed and 
a large number wounded. Forty prisoners were also taken. 
Nine were killed on our side, and but six wounded, Oar mem 
burned the town. 


WieEe.tne, September 2d. 

The Seceesionists encamped at Worthington, Marion co., four 
hundred in number, were attacked by Col. Crosman of General 
| Kelley’s staff, with two companies of United States troops, & 

jittle after daylight this morning. The Secessionists were too 
} strong for him, and he was obliged to fall back with the loss of 
| twomen. The expedition from here last night had not reached 
the scene of action at our latest advices. Two pieces of artillery 
were sent to Col. Crosman’s relief from Ciarksburg to-day. 
He reports that he can hold the enemy in check until re- 
enforced, 





Bevery, August 23d, 

Gen. Lee is only ten miles the other side of Huttonsville, with 
from 10,0€0 to 15,000 men. He is perfectly surrounded by oup 
troops—10,000 mceu—with four bacteries of twenty-eight cannon 
inall, He sent in a flag of truce the ocher day to Gen. Reynolds, 
who is in command, and offered to surrender all his arms if we 
would only let him through our lines, so that he could go South. 
He said if we did not accede to his proposition that he woald cut 
his way through. Gen. Reynolds sent back word to cut his way 
throngh, as he would never let him out alive. So there are 
great preparations for the fight. The 6th Ohio, which was here, 
has gone on a forced march to the scene of action. The 25th 
Ohio, part of which arrived here last night, came seveateer 
miles at double-quick time, having heard that we were attacked. 
and completely cut up. You can all make up your minds that 
neither Gen. Lee nor any other Southern General will ever have 
the pleasure of advancing on Wheeling. There were 117 of our 
regiment went out on a scouting expedition the other day, and 
were gone four days. They came upon a lot of Secessionists om 
the other side of Cheat River, who were perfectly screened from 
view by laurel bushes, As our men advanced in the river to 
cross, they fired upon us, killing three 2ad dangerously wound. 
ing two others. They then, in the confusion, made a safe 
| reqreat, Coming home we captured three prisoners, one with 

drawings of our camp in his pockets. There are 200 men ta 
start to-morrow for the same piace, to be gone six days, It ig 
my opinion that we are perfectly safe from any attack at this 
place. In fact, the rebels cannot gev near us without our know- 
jng it.—Correspondence of Wheeling Intelligencer, 


Wreck of the Privateor Jeff. Davis. 


The privateer Jeff. Davis, in attempting to enter the port of 
St. Augustine, Florida, on Sanday morning, Aug. 18th, wag 
totally wrecked. The pirate crew, with weir smal arms, cloth- 
ing. ete., escaped, and were welcomed in St. Augustine by tha 
ringing of the town bells. 








Good News from Kentucky. 

The Kentucky Legislature met on Monoay, but has not yet 

| acted upon the great issues befere it. A dispatch to The Tri- 
bune from V'rankfort says: ‘Gov, Magoffin has privately de- 
clared his determination to sustain the a.tion of the Legisiatare, 
whatever it may be, to the extent of his power. The Legislature 
wil abandon the neutrality position, vote to raise the state's 
quota of troops, and assame her portion of the military tax levy, 

} without putting the Government to the trouble of coilecting it. 

; Kentucky is allright. This may be relied upon.” 


The Enemy Pressing on Washington. 


The rebel army is pressing close upon the Union lines on thé 
| Potomac, but whether its movements presage an immediate bat- 
ue, or are intended asa feint, noone can telt. Gen. Beauregard 
roust feel that his chances of invading Maryland and taxing the 


| Capital are diminishing by delay, and the desperate condition 


of his army may constrain him to offer batcle at great risk of 
defeat. 


Various Inc.dents. 
—Brigadier-General Lander has received an offer of the servi- 


| ces of one hundred of bis old moantaine ‘ts, from the Upper Ar- 


kansas and Platte rivers. These men, who have been successful 
uncer General Lander in some of the most desperate battles om 
record against the wiid Indians of the Western Priaing, are cool, 
deliberate, and fearless. Such men would infuse courage and 
confidence into a whole army, They are used to fighting, and 
are inva.uabie ag ec. uts and guides in an advance guard in an 
enemy’s country, where coolness, courage, and caution are re- 
quired, 

—A few evenings since, General MeCictian received the honor 
of a serenade. Some of the gentiemen who were with him impor- 
tuned him to respond dy at least showing himseif at the window. 
He replied, “1 have my duty to do, and caunot lose the time te 
acknowledge this compliment, if ull .be bands and all the peo- 
ple in Washington are in the stree:.” 

—The information received by the War Department in refer- 
ence to the brilliant affair of Col. Tyler, in Western Virginia, 
skows that, although surrounded by a force outnambering his 
own five to one, bis loss in killed is not more than fifteen, and 
most of those who were missing have since got back to camp. 
Col. Tyler brought away ail his baggage and munitions, and 
left the enemy 80 crippled that they were unable to follow. 

—Gen. McCiellan sent a general order, giving, in brief, the 
news of our success at Ha teras, to every Regiment, which was 
read at evening parade, and received by all with the utmost en- 
thusiasm, 

—Edmund J, Pendleton of Berkeley county, Virginia, hag 
been captured by the rebels. Mr Pendleton was one of the most 
prominent Union men of that county. 

—The late Postmaster at New Orleans, J. L. Riddell, has set 
an examp'e of honesty and loyalty rarely foand among the of- 
ficersef the Government in the rebel states. He has paid prompt- 
ly every draft drawa upon him by tie Post Office Depart- 
ment, even those drawn ewtseqaently to the secession of Louisi- 
ang, and aslate as August 15:h he forwarded through Adams's 
Express his accounts, all perfectly sqaared up. Gis loyalty and 
honesty descrve all praise. He is a noble exception to the 
Southern appointees of the late Administration, 

—At the camp meeting recently heid in Sing Sing, Col. Perry, 
who is still pastor of the Pacific street Methodist Episcopal 
church of Brooklyn, was on the ground snd addressed the audi- 
ence. He said that it might appear strange to somo that a 
Methodist minister should address them in uniform, but he wag 
indebted to the United States Governacat for his education at 
West Point, and when the rebeliion broke out he felt that he 
owed his sérvices to the country. He also stated that two of his 
fons were in the battle of Stone Bridge; one of them had re- 
turned—the other never had been heard from. 

—A letter to The Tribune from St. Louis, Aug. 26th, says: “A 
caravan of old-fashioned Virginia wagons, drawn by horses and 
mules, and containing a few rude chairs, bedsteads, and kitchen 
furniturc, passed through towa yesterday. They were occupied 
by working-men from the Southwest, with their wives and chil- 
dren, who, 


‘ Forced from their homes, a melancholy train,’ 

are secking in free Dlinois that protection which, since the in- 
auguration of civil war, the Government is unable to give them 
ip Missouri. Fifty thousand would be a very moderate estimate of 
the number of inoffensive and law-ab ding persons who have fied 
from Missouri to obtain protection for themseives and their fami- 
lies, since the traitors lighted the fires ef rebellion. Deserted 
farms, depopulated villages, and flying families, who have been 
robbed of nearly all their property, tell the story of the result of 
att: mpted seeession in Missouri.” 

—Secretaries Seward and Cameron having returned to theit 
posts, Atk rney-General Bates is the only member of the Cabinet 
out of Washington. 
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THE HOUR AND TH 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECE 


Ar last a blow has been struc 
echo in the heart of a whole nati 
an echo in the hearts of the whol 
The hour hes come, and the man! 

Fremont’s prociamatien has in 
military ring—that martial directn« 
heart of the people in disturbed tin 
They long for the man without fe. 
divides all meshes of compromise, 
doubts and hesitancies—who is not 
responsibility of a thorough mover 
hour, and who does something sple 
while the rest of the world are fee! 
ly making up their mind what to a 

Not often has the opportunity of : 
been given to any one mortal. Tv 
uphold law —io give liberty to the s! 
tie declaration, is the privilege of 
Fremont has done it—and every 
nation leaps up at the news, as 
always leaps at what is grand and | 

It is true that we did welcom 
lawyerlike subtlety which, by nam 
contraband of war, took him inge 
grasp of the oppressor. We forga 
the figure for its benevolent ingenui 
of the North warmed toward Bu 
fine weapens of legal diplomacy 
humanity. 

AX honor to Butler—for while | 
the slave a thing, it was that he m' 
man. He used the very terms of 
which had stripped the negro of | 
aad recorded him a chattel to b 
protection around him, under w 
human rights might be once mo 
thousands of liberated slaves will t 
Butler to their latest day ; and wh 
dying hour, we question whether 
will weigh so much in his eyes as | 
human beings he has restored to 
hood. 

But it is the noble prerogative ot 
tain to declare law without subtle 
Fremont does not call the slave c 
That position, advantageous and in, 
is now abandoned for higher vant: 
mont does not even speak of the s 
He makes the just distinction 
traitors he declares confiscated ; th 
have any—free. There we have it, 
Out goes his banner! down goes 
ary one does not like it, let him 
svord with sword—that is all | 

Barth shall not Joo! on a sublim 
army of the South and West, wit 
soe on ts banner, as it shall roll r 

the Mississ{ppi, with the prayers 0; 
ing like mary waters for its succe 
of redeemed ones wakening like bir« 

The hero of the golden gete who 
of that splendid new California wo 
predestined in the traditions of the | 
ing liberator. “ Fremont and Libe 
that have been coupled in many a s 
and Fremont has mate good the ai 
we have scen apd heard, this pro: 
that universal sponse which the » 
cords to a, fitaéng deed done in the fi 

We longed fur a bold step—we si 
—ard we have got it! 

It was sonething to take the sho 
olina. Well and gallantly was it 
proclam¢ion is # greater victory | 
carry vith it a swing and impuls 
which will be felt through all natio: 

Tbs will be a burning test of the 
in freign lands who have said, Al 
ar With this war when we shall se 
pites the slave. Let us see if it p 
see if they who carped at Butler, 

theusands, because he used the 
slave-law to do if, will now respond 
pet-call of Freinont—declaring libe: 
sixty thousand slaves! 

Will they meet this great moveme 
sympathy, or with unworthy detr 
now, the question matters littlek—to 
It will show to all the world what 
they are of! 

Let us pray that this heroic declayr: 
find its echo at once in the Eastern 
freed a great many slaves and got 
for it—we have freed them as it we 
by pretext, by ingenious subtleties 
them martially and with the high h: 

We have had a good lawyer for | 
have a good general. The heart o! 
to hear in the East jast such a tri 
have heard from the West. 











SOWING AND REZ 


BY REV. BR. M. HATE! 


Tv has been ordained in heaven 
men sow, that shall they also reap. 
righteous law holds nations no les: 
in its grasp. In the case of indi 
sown in the present life may ripen, 
eternity ; but as nations exist only j 
seed-time and harvest must come 
The present condition of our county 
fill the heart of every patriotic cit 
and apprehension. Business is de 
suite of industry interrupted, the ir 
tion and religion almost crowded o 
armies of infuriated rebels are dez 
at the very existence of our G 
calamity that we have not feared | 
and we are involved in a terrible 
war. We are becoming familiar 
neise, the sound of battle, and wit! 
ments rolled in blood. The heavy: 
clothed with blackness, and out o: 
come hail-storms and cvals cf fi-e 
tell when these calamities will be ov 
again 


“lie Kke a shaft of light across t 
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